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O  B  S  E  R  VAT  IONS* 

MEDICAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
C  H  A  P.     I,  • 

The  Origin  of  the  Small-pox  and  Meajles :  the  Treatment 
of  the  former  Difeafe  by  the  Arabians  and  Eaji  Indians  ; 
and  of  Inoculation  in  India  and  China :  the  Tranfporta- 
tion  of  the  variolous  InfeSiion  to  America:  Inoculation 
when  introduced  into  Europe :  its  Advantages  Jlated ;  to^ 
gether  with  the  proportion  who  die  in  the  Natural  and  Ino- 
culated Small-pox*  The  Controverfy Jlated^  whether  gene* 
ral  Inoculation  in  London  and  other  great  cities^  at  the 
private  Houfes  of  the  Inhabitants^  would  be  beneficial  or 
hurtful  to  the  Community  at  large :  Baron  Dimfdale^s 
different  Publications  on  this  inter ejiing  Topick  examined^ 
and  as  the  Author  conceives  refuted:  comprizing  an  At*' 
tempt  to  demon/irate  in  what  manner  London  may  fave 
two  Thoufand,  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  between 
twenty  and  thirty  Thoufand,  and  Europe  about  three 
Hundred  and  ninety  Thoufand  Lives  annually. 

TH  E  Roman  Empire  in  Italy  and  the 
Weft  of  Europe,  was  finally  overturn- 
ed by  the  Northern  Barbarians  in  the  fixth 
century  of  the  Chriftian  era:  from  that  event 
literature  and  arts  lay  for  many  centuries  af- 
ter, buried  in  the  afheS  of  Rome.  To  the 
crafh  of  this  immenfe  Coloffus,  another  me- 
morable cataftrophe  foon  fiicceeded ;  a  new 
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religion  appeared  in  the  Eaft,  the  Arabians 
under  Mahomet,  (p.  C.  622)  faUied  forth 
fword  in  hand  to  propagate  his  religious  doc- 
trines ^  and  with  rapidity  fubdued  feveral 
great  kingdoms  and  provinces  to  the  Maho- 
metan yoke. 

Three  new  difeafes,  the  Small-pox,  the 
Meafles,  and  the  Spina  ventofa,  are  firft  de- 
fcribed  by  the  Arabians :  the  two  former  dif- 
eafes had  never  before  been  feen  in  any  part 
of  the  globe,  frequented  by  Europeans;  at 
/  ieaft  no  hiftory  is  found  of  them  in  any  an- 
cient medical  author,  poet,  or  hiftorian  of 
either  Greece  or  Rome.  Mahomet's  followers 
are  faid  to  have  exported  thofe  two  fpecific 
poifons  from  the  deferts  of  Arabia.  The 
moft  remote  written  traces,  which  I  can  find 
of  Small-pox,  is  in  Egypt,  during  the  reign 
of  Omar,  Mahomet's  fucceffor.  Aaron,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  is  mentioned  byRhazes 
as  having,  nearly  about  that  time,  pubhfh- 
ed  a  treatife  on  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of 
this  difeafe.  Variolous  poifon  was  foon 
fpread  by  the  Mahometans  through  Paleftine, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Perfia,  Spain,  and  wherever 
they  carried  their  viftorious  arms.  Many 
centuries  after,  the  crufades  or  holy  wars 
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were  inftrumental  in  diffufmg  this  e^^otic  ve- 
nom more  widely  over  Europe  ^  and  on  the 
return  of  the  chriftians  from  thefe  frantic 
expeditions,  Rhazes  and  Avicenna  the  two 
earUeft  writers  of  repute  on  the  Small -pox 
and  MeaHeSj  were  introduced  into  our  region 
of  the  globe. 

Rhazes  (p.  C.  900)  and  Avicenna,  both 
give  a  correft  hiftory  of  the  diftinft  and  con- 
fluent, or  more  properly  of  the  benign  and 
malign  Small-pox,  of  the  diagnoftic  and 
prognoftic,  the  favourable  and  bad  figns^, 
and  the  method  of  cure.  Rhazes  was  by 
birth  a  Perfian,  and  praftifed  at  Bagdat.  His 
treatife  on  the  Small-pox  and  Meafles,  is 
tranflated  from  the  Arabic,  by  the  care  of  Dr* 
Mead,  and  may  be  feen  entire  in  the  latter'^ 
works,  or  in  a  feparate  differtation.  He  ap- 
pears in  many  inftances  to  have  treated  them 
judicioufly,  and  recommends  the  cooling  re- 
gimen to  a  degree  which  phyficians^  prac-^ 
tifmg  in  northern  climates,  might  not  un- 
reafonably  think  bordering  on  excefs.    >  . 

I  SHALL,  fo  far  as  fa6ls  and  hiftory  en- 
able me  to  proceed  with  any  probability,  en- 
deavour to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  the  Small- 
pox and  Meafles  i  two  diftempers  which  have 
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unpeopled  more  of  Europe  than  all  the 
fierceft  wars,  and  bloody  exploits,  with 
which  its  annals  are  ftained :  after  which 
I  fhall  give  a  fketch  of  the  Arabian 
and  Eaft-Indian  praftice  in  the  Small-pox. 
Doubts  and  controverfies  have  arifen,  whe- 
ther or  not  thofe  pefts  of  mankind  were  en- 
gendered in  the  Arabian  deferts.  If  they 
had  been  known  in  Greece,  Rome,  Alexan- 
dria, in  any  of  the  wide  dominions  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  or  even  in  Perfia,  we  muft 
conclude  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  phyfici- 
ans,  who  defcribed  every  difeafe  down  to  the 
moft  minute,  would  not  have  omitted  the 
hiftory  and  cure  of  two  fo  confpicuous  and 
fatal.  Rhazes  andAvicenna,  notwithftand- 
ing,  treat  of  them  as  difeafes  familiar  in  their 
time,  and  without  any  intimation  of  novelty; 
the  earlieft  Arabian  accounts  convey  no  fuf-^ 
picions  of  this  nature;  and  therefore  lead  us 
^to  believe,  that  they  were  much  more  ancient 
than  the  epoch  of  Mahometanifm.  Rhazes, 
who  entertained  a  profound  reverence  for  Ga- 
len, fays  that,  although  that  author  left  no 
defcription  of,  nor  regular  praftice  in  the 
Small-pox,  yet  he  fuppofes,  that  Galen  al- 
ludes to  the  difeafe  under  the  name  of  pefti- 
5  lential 
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lential  carbuncle  and  confluent  inflamma- 
tion :  this  more  probably  meant  putrid  fore 
throat  and  fcarlet  fever;  and  phyficians  are 
at  prefent  univerfally  agreed,  that  neither 
the  Greeks  nor  Romans  in  their  writings, 
have  taken  the  leafl:  notice  of  Small-pox  or 
Meafles. 

We  cannot  but  confider  it  as  a  mofl:  extra- 
ordinary and  even  a  miraculous  circumfl:ance, 
that  two  difeafes,  whofe  infe6lion  is  fo  ex- 
tremely contagious,  efpecially  that  of  Small- 
pox ^  the  poifon  of  v/hich  adheres  to  cloaths, 
linen,  woollen,  cotton  and  porous  materials 
during  a  long  time,  and  has  in  this  way  been 
conveyed  to  very  diftant  kingdoms;  that  fuch 
a  difeafe  could  have  been  circumfcribed,  and 
its  ravages  confined  for  feveral  thoufand  years 
to  a  fmall  corner  of  the  globe,  not  divided  by 
fea,  from  the  refl:  of  Afia,  is  altogether  unac- 
countable. If  Small-pox  had  diftilled  its 
venom  upon  Arabia  alone,  until  the  era  of 
Mahomet,  that  kingdom  from  the  creation 
mufl:  have  had  very  little  or  no  communica- 
tion with  the  refl:  of  its  neighbours;  and  it 
js  one  proof  that  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants 
had  not  undergone  many  revolutions.  The 
iptercourfe  of  diftant  nations  was  then  cer- 
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tainly  rare  and  difficult  ^  but  whether  the 
exiftence  of  the  univerfe  is  dated  fixty,  or 
according  to  the  Chriftian  code,  only  about 
fix  thoufand  years  back  in  antiquity,  it 
is  inexplicably  fingular,  that  Small-pox  did 
not  much  earlier  find  a  vent  from  i^rabia,  and 
.that  the  difeafe  fhould  not  be  altogether  1200 
years  known  to  Europe. 

Dr.  Mead  thinks,  that  the  Small-pox  w^r^ 
firft  generated  in  the  hot  climate  of  Ethiopia, 
and  together  with  the  plague,  tranfplanted 
from  thence  acrofs  the  narrow  channel  of  the 
Red  Sea,  into  the  oppofite  continent,  Arabia: 
this  is  weak  conjefture,  unfupported  by  proof 
or  probability.  If  Small-pox  had  been  a  dif- 
eafe anciently  known  in  Ethiopia,  which  nq 
one  has  proved,  there  were  various  opportu- 
nities for  the  infeflion  being  carried  down 
the  Nile  into  Nubia  and  the  heart  of  Egypt, 
countries  bordering  on  Ethiopia,  and  of  the 
remoteft  antiquity  in  arts  and  cultivation. 
Sefoibis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Ethiopia,  and  left  behind 
him  feveral  Itone  ftatues  and  monuments  of 
his  power;  he  alfo  conquered  Paleftine  and 
Scythia.  On  the  other  hand,  Sabacon,  one 
of  the  Ethiopian  Kings,  in  the  early  periocl 
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of  Egyptian  hiftory,  is  faid  to  have  con- 
quered the  latter  country,  and  to  have  reign- 
ed over  it  fifty  years.  The  Queen  of  Sheba, 
who  came  to  vifit  Solomon  at  Jerufalem, 
I  ooo  years  before  Chriil,  is  generally  thought 
to  have  travelled  from  Ethiopia  or  Arabia. 
Cambyfes,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  after  fubduing 
Egypt,  fent  Am.baffiidors,  or  rather  fpies, 
into  Ethiopia,  and  with  his  army  failed  up 
confiderably  beyond  Thebes;  a  fcarcity  of 
provifions,  it  is  true,  obliged  him  to  return 
back  without  penetrating  acrofs  the  deferts, 
but  he  conquered  fome  of  the  Ethiopian 
provinces  bordering  on  Egypt.  When  He- 
rodotus the  Greek,  and  the  father  of  hiftory, 
made  the  tour  of  Egypt,  he  was  informed 
that  feveral  of  the  natives  had  travelled  into 
the  heart  of  Ethiopia;  and  this  venerable 
hiftorian,  who  lived  upwards  of  400  years 
before  Chrift,  gives  a  rude  geographical  chart 
of  that  country. 

That  Sm.all-pox  fhould  not  have  burft 
over  the  boundaries  of  Arabia,  until  the  ir- 
ruption of  Mahomet,  is  marvellous  and  in- 
explicable. The  northern  Arabian  princes 
had  waged  war  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Per- 
ijans,   and  the  kings  of  AfTyria.  Cyrus, 
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Cambyfes,  and  afterwards  Alexander  the 
Great,  reduced  fome  of  the  northern  Ara- 
Jpian  provinces,  to  a  temporary  fubjeftion. 
In  the  reign  of  Auguflus,  and  the  epoch  of 
chriftianity,  before  Celfus  wrote,  and  one 
century  and  a  half  before  Galen,  Arabia  to 
the  north  was  fubjefted  to  Rome.  Auguf- 
tus'  generals  penetrated  even  into  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, and  into  Ethiopia.  In  the  fucceeding 
or  fecond  century,  the  fleets  of  Trajan  ra-r 
vaged  the  coafts  of  Arabia,  bordering  on  the 
Red  Sea;  and  in  this  emperor's  reign,  feveral 
of  the  northern  provinces  were  tributary  to 
Rome.  Befides,  the  Romans,  in  the  height 
pf  their  glory,  and  after  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt,  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  with 
Arabia  and  India:  One  hundred  and 
twenty  veflels  failed  annually  down  the 
Red  Sea,  traverfed  the  Arabian  coafts,  and 
arriving  at  the  Malabar  fnores  in  India,  and 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  returned  from  thence 
loaded  with  cinnamon,  pepper,  ginger,  fdk, 
pearls  and  diamonds.  Mecca  too,  the  Ma- 
hometan prophet's  birth-place,  ftands  on 
the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea.  Throughout  all 
this  intercourfe,  variolous  infeftion  feems  not 
to  have  difperfed  itfelf  over  any  other  country. 

On 
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On  whatever  fide  we  caft  our  eyes,  to  ex- 
plore the  cankered  embryo  of  Small-pox  and 
Mealies,  we  wander  through  a  labyrinth  of 
furmifes  and  conjeftures.  Let  us  now  di~ 
reft  our  enquiries  and  refearches  to  India. 

Mr.  Holwel,  a  gentleman  of  refpeftable 
rank  and  character  in  the  Englifh  Company's 
fervice,  and  who  refided  great  part  of  his  life 
in  India,  (Indoftan)  publifhed  fome  years  ago, 
a  very  fenfible  treatife  on  the  praftice  of  Ino- 
culation, and  the  medical  treatment  of  inocu- 
lated Small-pox  in  that  country.  It  is  be- 
lieved, fays  he,  in  India,  that  Small-pox 
raged  there  time  immemorial,  and  that  the 
Bramins  or  Priefts,  time  out  of  mind,  have 
praftifed  Inoculation.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  he  quotes  the  Gentoo  Code  of  Laws, 
'  and  their  fcripture,  which,  according  to  the 
Braniins,  has  been  now  promulgated  at  leaft 
three  thoufand,  three  hundred  and  feventy 
years,  by  their  original  lawgiver,  Brama. 
In  this  code  there  is  a  form  of  divine  wor- 
ftiip  and  prayers,  inftituted  to  be  offered  up 
to  the  Goddefs  of  Spots,  a  fuppofed  female  di- 
vinity. Thefe  ceremonies  and  religious  prac- 
tices, are  ftill  faithfully  obferved  during  the 
continuance  of  Small-pox,  Meafles^and  other 
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epidemical  difeafes  accompanied  with  erup- 
tions on  the  fkin^  and  certain  it  is,  that  no 

^  people  upon  earth  have,  through  a  revolu- 
tion of  ages,  adhered  fo  uniformly  and  fcru- 

,  puloully  to  the  eftablifhed  cerepionies  and 
inflitutions  of  their  ancient  legiflator,  as  the 
Eaft  Indians. 

Suspicions  and  difficulties  ftill  ftart  up  in 
our  progrefs  to  evolve,  this  not  only  curious, 
but  intererting  fubjeft  from  obfcurity.  In 
the  firft  place,  chronology,  which  depends 
upon  oral  tradition^  is  not  to  be  received  with- 
out many  doubts  and  fcruples.  The  Goddefs 
of  Spots  is  alfo  a  vague  term :  the  fpots  might 
fignify  any  eruptive  or  cutaneous  difeafe. 
Mr.  Holwel  fays,  that  Inoculation  in  India 
is  a  praftice,  the  origin  of  which  is  too 
remote  to  be  traced  back:  this  likewife  pro- 
bably refts  upon  the  imperfeft  and  dubious 
records  of  tradition.  We  know  that  in  Eng- 
land, Inoculation  is  juft  fixty  years  intro- 
duced, and  at  that  time  it  had  been  but  forty 
years  known  at  Conftantinople,  and  about 
one  century  earlier  in  Greece.  The  Turks 
^gain  afcribe  the  origin  of  the  pra6lice  to 
Circaffia,  one  of  the  Afiatic  provinces  of 
Turkey,  v^here  its  antiquity  is  not  afcertain-r 
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ed  by  any  written  memorials.  Enquiry  hi- 
therto has  been  pufhed  no  further  back  ^  but 
perhaps  it  is  to  India  that  Europe  is  ori- 
ginally indebted  for  this  important  difcovery, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Circaffians. 

Neither  Rhazes,  Avicenna,  nor  any  of 
tlie  Arabian  phyficians,  who  wrote  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  make  the  leaft 
mention  of  Inoculation.  Had  variolous 
goifon  been  tranfported  from  India  to  Ara- 
bia, the  phyficians  of  the  latter  nation  could 
not  have  remained  ignorant  of  a  praftice,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  tradition,  fo  univerfal  and 
ancient^  and  attended  with  fuch  happy  con- 
fequences:  at  leaft,  we  may  fairly  prefume 
that  the  Arabian  writers  would  not  have  ob- 
served a  profound  filence  upon  Inoculation^ 
'  if  they  had  heard  of  its  ufe  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  queftion  therefor^,  remains  to  be  de- 
termined, whether  Small-pox  and  Meafles 
were  firft  engendered  \v\  the  climates  of  Arabia 
or  India;  or  whether  both  countries  did  not 
give  birth  to  thofe  fcourges  of  the  human 
race  -y  for  to  derive  them  from  the  burning 
fands  of  Ethiopia  is  mere  romance.  We 
Jcnow  that  the  variolous  difeafe  is  not  bred 
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in  the  human  frame,  but  that  it  is  propagated 
from  one  to  another  by  contagion  :  America, 
,  neither  in  the  cold  nor  torrid  regions,  had 
€ve:'  known  Small-pox,  until  they  were 
carried  to  that  continent  by  Europeans. 
Thoufands  in  this  ifland,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries who  keep  out  of  the  fphere  of  variolous 
infection,  live  to  a  great  age,  without  under- 
going the  difeafe. 

Rhazes  when  recommending  cooling  fy-  - 
rups  in  Small-pox,  adds,  "  Perhaps  the  fyrup 
of  pearls,  which  the  Indians  defcribe,  and  of 
which  they  boaft  more  than  they  could  have 
experienced,  may  be  more  powerful ;  for  they 
fay,  that  if  any  one  drinks  of  that  fyrup, 
though  nine  piijluks  have  already  appeared, 
there  villi  not  come  out  a  tenth."  If  Indians 
mean  the  people  of  Indoftan,  w^hich  is  highly 
probable,  this  is  rather  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Holwel's  idea  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Small- 
pox in  India;  but  let  it  be  confidered,  that 
Rhazes  lived  in  Perfia  above  two  hundred 
years  after  it  was  fabdued  by  the  Arabians; 
and  in  that  interval  the  contagion  might  have 
been  diffeminated  amongft  the  inhabitants  of 
Jndia, 

Sup- 
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Supposing  for  a  moment,  that  Small-pox 
and  Inoculation  were  as  ancient  in  India,  as 
the  Bramins  and  Mr.  Holwel  afiert;  we  are 
extremely  puzzled  to  conceive  how^  the  dif- 
cafe  could  have  raged  from  the  time  of  Brama, 
above  two  thoufand  years,  without  ever  be- 
ing heard  of  in  Europe,  or  ever  croffing  over 
into  Perfia :  there  was  no  fea,  nor  obftacle  to 
prevent  the  communication  between  the  two 
contiguous  nations  and  the  kings  of  Perfia 
poffeffed  a  fmall  portion  of  India.  Much  of 
Afia,  fays  Herodotus,  vv^as  difcovered  in  tlie 
reign  of  Darius :  he  fent  Ihips,  which  failed 
down  the  river  Indus  into  the  Indian  Ocean  5 
and  we  are  affured  collefted  a  larger  annual 
tribute  from  the  different  parts  of  India  fub- 
jeft  to  the  crown  of  Perfia,  than  from  any 
other  of  the  twenty  great  Satrapies,  or  go- 
vernments into  which  he  divided  his  immenlb 
Empire.  Alexander  afterwards  (a.  C.  356) 
conquered  fome  of  its  northern  provinces^ 
and  failed  down  the  whole  courfe  of  the  In- 
dus with  a  large  army. 

All  the  reflexions  which  I  am  capable  of 
making  upon  this  fubjeft,  are  now  laid  be- 
fore the  reader.  I  can  only  anfwxr  for  my- 
felf,  and  confefs,  that  many  of  my  doubts 
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are  ftlll  unfatisfied :  without  new  materials, 
which  I  have  neither  leifure  nor  opportunity 
to  colleft,  my  opinion  muft  remain  in  fuf- 
penfe.  Some  of  our  Oriental  travellers,  and 
Antiquarian  corrcfpondents,  may  poffibly  fa- 
vour us  with  additional  lights  to  illuminate 
this  dark  fubjeft,  and  to  conduft  to  the  ori- 
ginal fource  of  variolous  poifon. 

The  Arabian  praftice  in  Small-pox,  as 
recorded  by  Rhazes,  and  more  efpecially  the 
Eaft  Indian  management  of  this  difeafe,  with 
the  manner  in  which  Inoculation  is  at  pre- 
fent  performed  in  India,  as  defcribed  by  Mr. 
Holwel,  are  highly  worthy  of  medical  atten- 
tion. I  fhall  difpatch  both  with  all  poffible 
brevity. 

If  the  feverilh  heat  and  fymptoms  in 
Small-pox  raged  with  violence,  Rhazes  di- 
refted  copious  blood-letting,  not  only  before 
the  eruption,  but  even  after  it,  if  the  fever 
had  not  abated.  In  imitation  of  Galen, 
young  perfons  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
were  cupped  only.  W ater  cooled  with  fnow 
was  given  for  drink  in  large  draughts  ^  and 
if  this  did  not  pafs  off  by  urine  or  fweat,  or 
the  fever  abate,  he  direfted  that  the  water 
fliould  be  forced  up  by  vomiting.  To  pro- 
mote 
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mote  the  eruption  of  puftules,  the  fick  per- 
fon  was  wrapped  up  in  warm  cloaths,  his 
body  rubbed  all  over,  and  cold  water  given 
for  drink.  For  the  fame  purpofes  two  ba- 
fons  of  hot  water  were  placed  one  before^ 
the  other  behind  him,  and  the  body  flightly 
covered  with  a  fhirt;  the  hot  vapours  af- 
cending  were  expefted  to  foften  the  Ikin,  and 
to  facilitate  the  eruption.  This  vapour  was 
not  fuffered  to  cool  upon  the  furface  of  the 
body,  but  was  wiped  off  with  great  diligence. 
Where  the  {kin  is  hard,  as  in  the  legs  and 
feet,  they  were  bathed  in  warm  v/ater,  and 
fometimes  emollient  poultices  were  applied 
to  the  feet. 

Several  applications  were  prefcribed  to 
defend  the  eyes,  if  rednefs  and  itching  indi- 
cated a  crowd  of  puftules  direSled  to  thofe 
tender  and  important  organs.  He  alfo  took 
great  care  to  proteft  the  throat  from  nume- 
rous puftules  by  gargles  ^  and  if  great  hoarfe- 
nefs  with  ftraitnefs  of  breathing  threatened 
future  fuffocation,  blood  was  drawn.  To 
ripen  the  Small-pox,  bafons  of  warm  water 
were  employed  as  before  defcribed.  Puftules 
in  the  legs,  that  were  large  and  maturated, 
he  directed  to  be  opened  by  an  incifion; 

Should 
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Should  the  puftules  be  large  and  numerous, 
he  fays,  they  are  to  be  dried  up,  or  the  fluid 
contained  in  them  foaked  up  with  fine  cotton. 
In  other  cafes  where  the  Small-pox  abounded 
with  moifture,  the  fick  were  laid  on  powder- 
ed rofes,  rice  meal,  or  a  mattrefs  fluffed  with 
thefe  ingredients. 

All  flefh  meat,  fifli,  hot  or  high  feafon- 
ed  things,  and  milk  were  forbidden.  Barley 
water  mixed  with  fugar,  or  decoftion  of  rai- 
fins,  figs,  and  fennel  feeds  w^ere  given  for 
drink;  and  in  violent  fever,  the  cooling  acid 
juice  of  pomegranate  feeds  boiled  with  fugar, 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  gum  arable;  the 
chamber  was  alfo  kept  cool.  He  defcribes 
the  compofition  of  many  fyrups  and  oxymels 
given  in  the  Small-pox :  they  were  a  mixture 
of  the  juices  of  feveral  acid  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, to  which  vinegar  and  fugar  were  fu- 
peradded;  and  fometimes  a  fmall  quantity  of 
camphire  made  one  ingredient  in  the  cooling 
fyrups  and  eleftuaries. 

This  is  nearly  the  fubftance  of  the  an- 
cient Arabian  practice  in  the  Small-pox :  I 
am  next  in  chronological  order  to  treat  of 
the  Eaft  Indian  praftice,  following  Mr.  Hol- 
wel  as  my  guide. 

Inoculation 
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Inoculation  in  India  is  performed  by  ^ 
particular  tribe  of  Bramins,  who  are  delegat- 
ed annually  for  that  purpofe,  and  who  make 
a  tour  or  feparate  circuits  in  travelling  parties 
to  inoculate  all  the  diftant  provinces  5  arriv- 
ing at  the  place  of  their  deftination  a  few 
weeks  before  the  iifual  return  of  the  natural 
difcafe.  The  inhabitants  who  mean  to  have 
themfelves,  or  children  Inoculated,  know  the 
time  of  the  Bramins  arrival,  and  abfliain  ac- 
cording to  eftablifhed  rules  univerfally  known, 
for  one  month  before  the  Inoculators  perio- 
dical viiitation,  from  fifli,  milk,  and  a  kind  of 
butter  made  of  BufFalos  milk:  this  is  the 
invariable  and  only  preparatory  regimen. 

Upon  reaching  the  place  of  deftination, 
the  Bramins  proceed  from  door  to  door  ta 
Inoculate 3  going  down  one  fide  of  theftreet 
and  returning  up  the  other  fide.  The  fee 
for  each  perfon  is  about  one  penny,  and  they 
are  conftantly  employed  from  morning  until 
night.  They  Inoculate  generally  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  arm,  the  males  about  the  middle, 
between  tlie  wrift  and  the  elbow;  the  females 
between  the  elbow  and  flioulder.  The  ope- 
rator firft  rubs  the  part  with  a  dry  cloth,  du- 
ring eight  or  ten  minutes;  then  with  afmall 
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snflrument  made  like  a  crow-quill,  and  fliai"p 
at  the  point,  he  makes,  in  a  fmall  fpace, 
which  might  be  covered  with  a  filver  groat 
or  fix-pence,  feveral  flight  fcratches,  fo  that 
the  fmalleft  appearance  of  blood  may  be  per- 
ceptible: a  pledget  of  cotton  impregnated 
with  variolous  matter  is  then  applied,  after 
being  a  little  wetted  with  water  from  the 
Ganges^  (every  country  has  its  fuperftitious 
follies)  over  all  a  bandage  is  rolled;  fix  hours 
after  the  bandage  is  removed,  and  the  cotton 
left  to  fall  off  of  its  own  accord. 

Variolous  matter  taken  from  Inoculated 
Small-pox  of  the  preceding  year,  is  gene- 
rally ufed  for  Inoculation but  is  never  re- 
ceived nor  preferved  from  natural  Small-pox, 
however  mild  and  diftinfl.  There  are  many 
inftances,  fays  Mr.  Holwel,  of  the  variolous 
matter  entangled  with  cotton,  and  kept  clofe 
flopped  from  the  air  in  a  bottle  during  five  or 
fix  years  J  at  the  end  of  this  period  proving 
aftive. 

The  fame  prohibitory  regimen  in  diet  is 
continued  through  the  difeafe,  as  before  Ino- 
culation ;  but  what  will  appear  ftill  more  fin- 
gular,  and  to  us  at  firft  fight  rafli,  every 
morning  before  Sun-rife^  and  every  evening 
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after  Sun-fet,  the  patients,  from  the  firft  day 
after  Inoculation,  are  ftripped  naked^  and 
fluiced  over  the  head  and  body  with  buckets 
of  cold  water :  in  this  manner  the  diurnal 
cold  bathing  is  continued  until  the  eruptive 
fever  comes  on,  which  by  fuch  means  is  ra- 
ther haftened,  and  commences  about  the 
clofe  of  the  fixth  day*  Then  a  few  days 
during  the  eruptive  fever,  they  defift  from 
cold  bathing,  left  fermentation  fliould  be  in- 
terrupted, and  at  that  particular  time  they 
conceive  that  the  blood  iliould  not  receive 
any  additional  commotion  :  but  on  the  puf-^ 
tular  eruption  coming  out  to  the  furface, 
which  is  generally  a  procefs  of  three  days, 
they  again  refume  the  cold  water,  and  conti-* 
nue  it  to  the  end  of  the  difeafe,'  in  order  to 
expel  all  the  remains  of  noxious  matter  from 
the  internal  parts. 

Mr.  Holwel  affirms,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience in  India,  that  when  puftules  have 
funk,  and  the  fick  appeared  in  the  moft  im- 
minent dangrer,  he  has  feen  marvellous  ef- 
fefts  from  a  few  gallons  of  cold  water  thrown 
over  the  head  :  the  puftules  wHich  had  fub- 
fidcd  filled  again  fuddenly  by  this  fimple  re^ 
medy,  as  if  by  enchantment.    In  cafes  of 
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Tvleafles,  which  did  not  come  out  freely,  and 
where  there  feemed  great  anxiety  and  prdne- 
'nefs  to  faint,  Rhazes  advifed  friftlons  and 
immerfion  in  cold  water.  In  -India,  the  water 
is  poured  out  of  buckets  by  fervants  without 
intermiffion,  and  at  the  diftance  of  fix  or 
twelve  inches  above  the  head.  In  this  mode 
of  apphcation,  its^fhock  and  feverity  is  faid 
to  be  much  greater  than  by  immerfion  of  the 
whole  body  in  a  cold  bath.  The  Bramins 
fuppofe  that  the  fudden  fhocks  haften  fer- 
rnentation,  and,  by  increafing  the  motion  of, 
the  heart,  drive  all  offenfive  particles  from  the 
internal  parts,  to  the  furface  and  extremities. 

The  variolous  puflules,  when  ripe,  are  all 
opened  with  a  fmall  pointed  thorn.  In  this 
work  the  Bramins  perfevere  with  aftonifhing 
patience  and  diligence,  for  feveral  hours  at  one 
time ;  opening,  by  degrees,  all  the  puftules, 
whether  the  difeafe  be  mild  or  otherwife,  and  - 
whilft  the  matter  is  in  a  fluid  ftate.  This 
evacuation,  they  fay,  prevents  inflammations, 
weaknefs  of  the  eyes,  boilsj  and  other  erup- 
tive diforders,  which  frequently  follow  Sm^all- 
pox  s  it  alfo  prevents,  or  at  leaft  mitigates, 
the  danger  of  fecondary  fever  in  the  height 
and  turn  of  the  difeafe.    In  the  confluent 
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Small-pox,  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the 
„puftules  fometimes  fill  fiiddenly  and  repeat- 
edly after  being  opelied,  jive^  Jix,  and  even 
eight  times  :  a' few  hours,  however,  are  fuf- 
fered  to  elapfe,  before  .a  fecond  repetition  of 
the  fame  operation,  and  which,  In  the  artifi- 
cial difeafe,  I  prefume  is  very'  feldom  re- 
quired. By  thefe  apertures  the  corrupted 
fluids  are  fucceflively  emptied,  and  room  al- 
lowed for  vvhat  remains  to  difcharge  by  the 
outlets  which  nature  points  out.  Every  puf- 
tule  Is  confidered  as  a  fmall  abfcefs,  or  boil, 
that  has  reached  the  point  of  maturation, 
and  whofe  matter  fhould  be  drained  off,  bv 
an  external  opening.  About  a  dozen  puf- 
tules  are  opened  with  great  gep.tlenefs  at  one 
time,  then  the  matter  is  abforbed  with  a 
linen  or  cotton  rag  dipped  in  warm  water 
and  milk;  in  this  way  they  proceed  gradually 
over  the  whole  body,  face,  and  extremities. 
The  flender  conical  thorn  Is  preferred  to  a 
broader  Inilrument,  becaufe  the  external  air 
is  not  admitted  through  fo  fmall  an  orifice,  to 
clofe  up  the  excretory  veffels,  and  the  further 
fecretion  of  variolous  matter.  If  the  puf- 
tules  were  rudely  torn  open,  a  violent  in-i 
fiammation  might  be  excited 
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A  COOLING  diet  is  prefcribed  througli  the 
difeafe.  The  Inoculated  are  forbidden  to 
•  confine  themfelves  to  the  houle,  and  are  ex- 
pofed  to  every  wind  that  blows :  all  the  fruits 
with  which  the  climate  abounds  are  permit- 
ted, fuch  as  plantain,  fugar-cane,  and  water- 
melons; and  cold  water,  or  rice  gruel,  ufed 
for  common  drink.  The  number  of  puf-» 
tules  from  Inoculation  in  that  country,  are 
generally  from  fifty  to  two  hundred,  A  dif- 
charge  from  the  fcarified  part  where  the  vari- 
olous poifon  is  inferted,  generally  follows 
throvighout  the  difeafe ;  but  even  if  this  run- 
ning enfues  with  a  few  puftules  about  the 
wound,  yet  none  upon  the  reft  of  the  body, 
the  perfon  need  have  very  little  apprehenfion 
of  being  ever  again  feized  with  the  difeafe. 
This  exactly  coincides  with  the  obfervations 
of  European  Inoculators. 

Mr,  Holwel  informs  us,  that  Inoculation 
in  India  has  to  encounter  prejudices  as  in 
Britain,  but  almofl  all  recover:  he  alfo  af- 
fures  us,  that  the  difeafe  is  very  little  fpread 
from  this  artificial  ftock  of  poifon,  and  that 
it  does  not  exafperate  the  malignity  of  the 
natural  Small-pox,  which  in  that  countiy 
are  exceedingly  fatal. 
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This  ingenious  gentleman  during  twenty- 
eight  years,  in  which  he  refided  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  obferved  that  every  /even 
years,  Small-pox  returned  periodically,  and 
always  proved  of  a  malignant  kind.  If  the 
feptennial  recurrence  fliould,  after  a  longer 
trial,  a  century  for  inftance,  be  found  a  con- 
ftant  lav/,  it  would  be  an  additional  circum- 
fiance  in  favour  of  the  influence  of  the  Py- 
thagorean or  harmonic  number.  During 
the  hot  feafon  in  March,  April,  and  May, 
this  periodical  Small-pox  rages  with  un- 
bridled fury  amongft  natives  and  foreigners, 
until  the  rains  in  June  abate  its  fury.  For 
this  reafon  the  Inoculators  ufually  begin  their 
work  in  February,  before  the  return  of  the 
natural  difeafe  is  expected,  and  that  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  air  favourable  to  roufe  the  dor- 
mant venom  into  activity.  In  the  rainy  fea- 
fon there,  Mr.  Holwel  has  feen  a  malignant 
Shiall-pox,  which  killed  numbers,  fo  early 
as  the  fecond  or  third  day.  He  has  remark- 
ed in  this  peftilential  fpecies,  that  turkeys, 
capons,  fowls,  poultry,  and  other  fpecies  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  were  feized  with  the  infec- 
tion and  died  in  confiderable  numbers,  as  in 
cafes  of  the  plague.    A  parrot  that  died  of 
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this  difeafe  he  opened,  and  found  the  intef- 
tines  hned  with  puftules.  Authors  have 
mentioned  fome  rare  inftances  in  England, 
where  a  highly  malignant  Small-pox  infeft- 
ed  poultry  and  pigeons. 

Let  us  now  carry  our  inquiry  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Afia,  and  fearch  for  farther  in- 
formation refpecting  the  Small-pox  and  Ino- 
culation, amongft  a  nation  which  difputes 
antiquity  and  chronology  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

In  the  Leftres  ^Edifiantes  &  Cuneufes, 
written  in  the  prefent  century,  we  are 
informed  by  a  miffionary  Jefait  then  refiding 
at  Pekin  the  capital  of  China,  and  who,  with 
feveral  others,  had  embarked  on  the  fruitlefs 
errand  of  converting  that  nation  to  Chrif- 
tianity'^  that  Inoculation  had  been  practifed 
there  from  about  the  middle  only  of  the  laft 
century.  The  Chinefe  method  v/as  to  roll 
up  in  cotton  a  few  of  the  dried  fcabs,  which 
had  fallen  off  from  the  variolous  puftules, 
and  which  were  kept  ready  for  ufe  in  a  bottle 
clofe  ftoppad  with  wax :  fmail  pledgets  of 
thefe  were  put  up  the  noftrils,  where  the  {kin, 
is  thin,  and  in  that  way  the  artificial  difeafe 
was  in  a  few  days  communicated  3  or  the  dried 
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fcabs  powdered  and  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  an-; 
fwered  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  letters  above  alluded  to  relate,  that 
during  the  year  1724  a  vhulent  Small-pox 
was  ravaging  Tartary,  and  that  the  emperor 
of  China,  with  a  laudable  humanity,  had 
difpatched  the  phyficians  of  his  court  to  Ino- 
culate the  Tartars.  The  fuccefs  of  the  phy- 
licians,  our  author  concluded,  was  great,  as 
they  returned  back  loaded  with  rich  prefents. 
In  the  fame  letters  we  are  told,  that  Inocula- 
tion was  firft  praftifed  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
China  towards  Japan,  and  in  the  province  of 
Kianan,  and  therefore  on  the*oppoiite  fide  of 
that  extenfive  empire  to  India.  Indeed  there 
is  no  fimilarity  in  the  Eaft  Indian  and  Chi- 
nefe  Inoculation,  that  could  induce  us  to  think 
both  to  be  derived  from  the  fame  original : 
chance  in  all  probability  gave  rife  to  the  dif- 
covery  in  both  nations  ^  reafon  and  obferva- 
tion  afterwards  improved  this  fortuitous  hint. 

S  o  far  as  I  can  learn  we  do  not  knov/  how 
ancient  Small-pox  is  in  China  3  nor  in  my 
opinion,  have  we  yet  fufficient  evidence  to 
date  the  origin  of  Inoculation  in  that  coun- 
try. Travellers  have  been  too  frequently  im- 
pofed  upon,  and  have  fo  often  trefpafied  upon 
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the  credulity  of  their  readers,  that  it  is  pru- 
dent in  matters  of  confequence,  and  without 
•    corroborating  teftimony,  to  receive  their  re- 
ports v/ith  caution  and  diftruft. 

The  beginning  of  the  1 5th  century,  every 
one  knows,  is  one  of  the  moft  brilhant  epochs 
in  the  annals  of  the  w^orld ;  but  mankind  did 
not  receive  the  fruits  of  the  new  and  illuftri- 
ous  difcoveries  then  begun  in  geography,  lite- 
rature, and  arts,  without  fome  alloy.  In 
1492  Hifpaniola,  an  ifland  fituated  at  the 
wefcern  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  was  difcovered 
by  Columbus,  and  by  other  adventurers  in 
fucceflion,  the  contiguous  extenfive  continent 
of  America.  A  general  exchange  of  difeafes, 
remedies,  and  natural  produftions,  foon  en- 
fued  between  Europe  and  this  new  difco- 
vered continent.  In  return  for  the  Venereal 
difeafe,  a  diftemper  never  before  heard  of  in 
any  part  of  the  old  world,  the  Europeans  ^rji 
communicated  to  the  American  Indians  that 
dreadful  fcourge  of  the  human  race,  Small- 
pox. There,  at  different  intervals,  it  com- 
mitted fuch  inexpreffible  carnage  amongft  the 
unfeafoned  natives,  as  had  nigh  depopulated 
that  continent.  In  1520  the  infeftion  was 
carried  into  Mexico  by  a  negro  flave  of  Spain, 

when 
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when  half  of  thofe  infefted  died  of  the  dif- 
temper:  in  1588  it  was  carried  into  Peru, 
and  ftill  later  into  Paraguay,  where  Small- 
pox are  faid  to  have  proved  more  fatal  to  the 
natives  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
hardly  any  recovering  from  the  difeafe  : 
amongft  the  adult  Indians  of  Brazil,  who  ufed 
to  go  naked,  and  to  paint  their  Ikin,  it  was 
generally  certain  death. 

Europe  and  America  were  but  lately  fup- 
plied  with  the  only  fafe  and  defenfive  fhield, 
worthy  of  divine  original,  againft  this  inve- 
terate enemy.  Our  earlieft  information  in 
Britain  of  Inoculation,  and  its  utility  in  fur  1 
prizingly  diminifliing  the  mortality  of  Small- 
pox, was  from  Emanuel  Timoni,  a  Greek 
phyfician,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Woodward,  and 
dated '  at  Conftantinople,  1713.  In  1715, 
in  another  epiftle  from  the  fame  author  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  he  frys,  that  forty 
years  before  the  above  date.  Inoculation  had 
been  introduced  into  the  capital  of  Turkey, 
from  two  of  the  Afiatic  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  Circaffia,  and  Georgia. 
An  account  of  the  Circaffian  practice  may  be 
feen  in  Motraye's  Travels  to  that  country  in 
l^iZt    Another  eye-witnefs  of  Inoculation 

in 
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in  TuFkey,  Kennedy,  an  Englifh  furgeon, 
in  the  fame  year  with  Timoni,  publiflied  fome 
obfervations  on  the  fubjecl.  Pylarini's  ac- 
count of  Inoculation  at  Confcantinople, 
where  he  then  praclifed  medicine,  was  pub- 
liflied at  Venice,  171 5;  in  which  year  feveral 
tiioufands  v/ere  inoculated  in  the  Turkifli 
capital.  The  Turks  themfelves  as  Maho- 
metans and  fataliits,  and  obftinately  attached 
to  the  dogmas  inculcated  in  the  alcoran, 
which  command  them  not  to  fly  even  from 
the  plague,  rejected  inoculation,  and  it  was 
adopted  only  amongft  the  Greeks,  Armeni- 
ans, and  Chriftians.  In  Greece  and  the  ad- 
jacent ifland  of  Candia  it  had  been  a  prac- 
tice during  one  or  two  centuries  earlier.  At 
Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  other 
provinces  of  Africa  fubjecl  to  Turkey,  Ino- 
culation had  likewife  been  long  known,  and 
had  extended  fo  far  fouth  on  the  African  con- 
tinent as  the  river  Senegal :  probably  the 
practice  was  firft  carried  to  thefe  countries, 
by  the  provincial  foldiers,  fent  from  Circaflia 
^to  the  remote  garrifons, 

Besides  the  fecurity  aflbrded  by  Inocula- 
tion, \YC  learn  that  the  Circaflians  and  Geor- 
gians were  induced  to  tliis  praftice  by  an  ad- 
ditional 
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ditional  and  powerful  motivi^,  avarice,  in  or  ; 
der  to  preferve  the  beatfty  of  their  female 
children,  and  to  fell  them  at  higher  prices  to 
the  rich  Turks  and  Perfians  as  miftrelTes. 
The  variolous  matter  they  transferred  by 
a  fmall  fcratch  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  previoufly  dipping  the  point  of  the 
needle  into  a  ripe  puftule,  or  into  a  nut- 
fhell  full  of  variolous  infection.  Many 
Greek  women  at  Conftantinople  exercifed 
the  funftion  of  Inoculators.  They  alfo 
unnecelTarily  made  four  or  five  fcratches, 
refembling  in  mofl:  refpefts  the  Circaffiau 
method  3  and  accompanied  the  operation  with 
fome  fuperftitious  ceremonies  and  tricks,  to 
render  it  more  acceptable  to  the  vulgar  and 
religious  notions;  a  plafter  was  then  laid 
over  thefe  punflure^,  and  after  feven  or  eight 
days,  a  flight  fever  or  ficknefs  enfued,  fuceecd- 
ed  by  an  eruption  of  puftules;  but  feldom 
or  never  any  violent  fymptomis  or  fecondary 
fever,  fo  fatal  in  the  natural  Small-pox  at 
their  height,  were  obferved  to  accompany  the 
Inoculated.  Timoni  reports,  that  they  were 
indifferent  whether,  the  variolous  infeffion 
was  engrafted  from  natural,  or  artificial 
puflules. 

In 
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In  1 717,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  MontaguC;^ 
the  elegant  letter- writer,  and  wife  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  Ambaflador  at  Conftantinople,  had  hei 
fon  Inoculated  in  that  capital,  by  Maitland, 
an  Englifli  furgeon.  1725,  Dr.  Mead  and 
Mr.  Maitland  made  the  experiment  of  Chi- 
nefe  Inoculation  upon  one  of  feven  con- 
demned criminals  in  Newgate,  and  of  the 
Turkey  praftice  vipon  the  other  fix,  all  of 
whom  by  that  means  obtained  a  pardon 
from  the  king,  and  recovered;  but  in  the 
former  cafe  the  brain  was  dangeroufly  af- 
fefted,  and  in  all  probability  the  Chinefe 
praftice  will  not  be  hereafter  revived  nor 
imitated  by  any  other  nation.  On  Lady  Mon- 
tague's return  to  England  in  1722,  her  young 
daughter  was  Inoculated  by  a  flight  incifion 
on  each  arm,  and  is  the  firft  perfon  of  any 
rank  inoculated  in  this  ifland.  Timoni  had 
fubftituted  this  fimple  mode  of  conveying 
the  aitificial  difeafe.  A  few  months  after 
Mifs  Montague,  the  Princefs  Royal  and  fome 
others  of  the  Royal  Family  were  Inoculated. 

1722  Inocultation  was  carried  to  Bofton 
in  North  America,  and  attended  with  the 
fame  happy  effefts  as  in  London,  amongft 

the 
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the  handful  who  had  the  refolutlon  to  en- 
truft  their  Uves  to  that  proteftion. 

Fears  and  ftrong  prejudices  almoft  uni- 
verfally  prevailed  againft  a  pra6lice  fo  novel. 
Several  phyfi clans  vv^rote  againft  Inoculation: 
they  condemned  it  as  a  hazardous  experiment, 
as  tending  to  multiply  infeftion,  and,  as  they 
argued,  the  number  of  deaths :  they  alfo  al- 
ledged,  that  in  the  fmall  portion  of  vario- 
lous poifon,  inveterate  hereditary  difeafes 
might  be  communicated.  Many  divines  and 
foolifli  bigots,  inflamed  with  a  miftaken  zeal, 
preached  againft  the  praftice  as  impious,  and 
an  infult  to  the  divine  decrees  ^  they  exclaim-* 
ed  that  it  bore  a  ftronger  refemblance  to  ma- 
gic than  to  phyfic ;  and  to  crown  this  fiery 
rhapfody,  that  the  devil  had  Inoculated  Job. 
Others  with  ignorant  effrontery  afierted,  that 
Inoculation  would  not  prevent  the  attack  of 
the  natural  difeafe.  A  variety  of  objeftions 
and  falflioods  w^ere  invented  tu  depreciate 
this  important  difcovery.  In  1723,  a  con- 
fiderable  mortahty  happened  in  London  by 
Small-pox,  which  the  opponents  afcribed  to 
Inoculations  but  Dr.  Jurin,  its  foftering  pa- 
tron, proved,  that  the  mortality  by  this  dif- 
eafe  was  in  January  and  February,  and  that 
4  no 
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no  perfon  was  Inoculated  before  the  twenty-' 
feventh  of  March,  and  then  a  very  fmall 
number.  The  feverity  of  this  natural  epi- 
demic notwithftanding  contributed  with  the 
caufes  before  mentioned,  to  increafe  the  pub- 
lic diftruft  in  this  ifland,  and  to  turn  Inocu- 
lation into  difcredit. 

Dr.  Jurin,  from  1723  to  1727,  publifhed 
feveral  detached  papers  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  comparing  the  mortality  of  na- 
tural Small-pox,  and  the  numbers  loft  by  In- 
oculation. From  a  great  mafs  of  materials,  / 
and  many  thoufands  of  fick  in  different 
parts  of  England,  he  found  that  07ie  of  fi^ce 
or  fix^  at  a  medium,  died  by  the  natural 
difeafe^  for  in  its  malignity,  there  is  every 
where  in  different  years  various  gradations : 
this  is  the  general  meafure  of  many  years  mor- 
tality, and  is  the  refult  of  later  and  more  en- 
larged calculations.  In  Turkey,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Africa,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean  coaft. 
Small-pox  is  ftill  more  rapacious :  in  feveral 
inftances  it  has  been  fo  virulent,  as  to  kill 
nearly  one  half  of  the  infefted. 

Again,  of  thofe  then  Inoculated  one  of 
fifty  died :  but  amongft  them  were  included 

young 
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youilg  infants,  many  of  whom  are  cut  off  by 
Gonvulfions,  which  was  laid  to  Inoculation  5 
and  fame  aged  perfons,  pregnant  women, 
and  valetudinarians.  Befides,  a  very  few 
trials  only  had  been  made  of  its  fuccefs :  Ju- 
rin's  lift  of  all  tlie  Inoculated  in  London,  and 
other  parts  of  England,  from  1721  to  1727, 
amount  only  to  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
four. 

I  SHOULD  not  omit  to  mention,  that  in  a 
part  of  our  Ifland  called  Wales,  a  cuftom 
prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  Inocula- 
tion from  Turkey,  of  engrafting  the  Small- 
pox, and  fometimes  with  fuperftitious  prac- 
tices. A  fmall  wound  or  fcratch  was  made 
on  the  hand  or  arm  with  a  pin,  or  a  knife, 
and  the  variolous  matter  rubbed  in;  now  and 
then  the  pocky  fcabs  were  merely  rubbed  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hands.  Dr.  Williams,  a 
phyfician  of  Pembrokefhire  in  Wales,  firft 
informed  Dr.  Jurin  by  letter  of  ^his  praftice; 
it  was  there  a  very  ancient  cuftom  amongft 
feveral  individuals^  and  could  not  be  traced 
back  to  its  origin  by  the  oldeft  perfons :  the 
fame  faft  is  well  authenticated  by  collateral 
evidences.  A  fimilar  cuft'om  prevailed  in 
fome  parts  of  Denmark  in  the  laft  century, 

D  and 
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and  IS  related  by  Bartholine;  but  the  bulk  of 
both  nations,  and  medical  men  univerfally 
feem  to  have  -been  entirely  ignorant  of,  or 
to  have  overlooked  this  domeftick  praclice  :  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  feldom  exercifed,  and 
its  peculiar  advantages  over  the  natural  dif- 
eafe,  concealed  fi'om  the  world,  until  we  re- 
ceived illumination  from  Turkey. 

Inoculation  from  1727,  languifhed  in 
England  and  America  until  1738,  when  it 
was  again  revived,  and  this  ifland  had  the 
courage  and  good  lenfe  to  fet  the  example  to 
the  reft  of  Europe.  (1738)  of  tvv^o  thou- 
fand  Inoculated  in  the  counties  of  SufTex  and 
Hampfnire,  but  two  died ;  in  the  fame  year 
of  one  thoufand  Inoculated  at  all  ages  in 
one  province  of  North  America,  South 
Carolina,  and  in  the  moil  unfavourable 
feafon  during  the  fultry  heats  of  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  but  eight  died.  The  havock 
then  made  by  the  natural  diftemper  drove  the 
inhabitants  to  adopt  the  only  remaining  re- 
fource  from  defcruftion.  Middleton  in  Eng- 
land Inoculated  eight  hundred,  and  loft  but 
one.  Other  Inocuiators  loft  one  out  of  three 
and  four  hundred.  In  the  Weft  India  iiland 
St.  Kitt's,  of  three  hundred  negroes  Inocu- 
lated, 
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lated,  not  one  died.  Ranby  Inoculated  a 
tlioufand  in  England  and  without  one  blank. 
In  17465  a  fmall  charitable  Hofpital  was  erect- 
ed at  Pancras,  in  the  environs  of  London,  for 
the  double  purpofe  of  Inoculation,  and  to  re^ 
ceive  during  their  ficknefs,  perfons  of  indigent 
circumftances  who  fhould  be  feized  with  na- 
tural Small-pox  Of  eighteen  hundred  In- 
oculated in  this  hofpital  in  the  courfe  of 
feveral  yea  rs,  but  eight  died.  At  another 
period,  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-lix  Inocu-- 
lated  at  this  afylum,  but  one  was  loft.  In 
the  year  1759,  the  numbers  Inoculated  at 
Pancras  were,  five  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
and  many  of  thofe  adults,  yet  but  one.  died. 
The  Suttons  of  late  years,  by  their  own  com- 
putation, Inoculated  througliout  London,  and 
many  parts  of  England,  about  forty  thoufind, 
and  as  they  afTert  did  not  lofe  one  hundred. . 
InPennfylvania  and  other  provinces  of  North 
America,  of  8000  Inoculated  only  19  died,  or 
1  of  467 

I  SHALL  follow  the  reception  and  fuccefs 

of  this  fignal  difcovery  throughout  the  other 

kingdoms  of  Europe.    In  1748  Inoculation 

was  introduced  into  Amfterdam  by  Dr.  Tron- 

chih,  who  began  the  experiment  upon  his 
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own  foil,  and  before  1754,  Inoculation  had 
fpread  into  feveral  other  towns  of  Holland. 
In  1754  a  malignant  Small-pox  was  com- 
mitting fevere  ravages  in  the  Ecclefiaftical 
State  of  Italy  >  and  on  this  alarming  extremity, 
feveral  mothers  trembling  at  the  impending 
deftru6lion  of  their  whole  family,  from  the 
uncommon  mortality  of  the  natural  epide- 
mic, Inoculated  their  children  when  fleeping, 
and  with  the  defired  faccefs.    At  Leghorn, 
where  fome  Englifn  families  were  fettled. 
Inoculation  had  been  a  few  years  earlier  in 
ufe.    Haller  and  Tilfot,  near  the  fame  tim.e, 
laboured  ftrenuoufly  to  introduce  the  prac- 
tice into  Switzerland  :  on  the  other  hand, 
De  Haen,  of  Vienna,  and  phyfician  to  the 
royal  family,  wrote  impetuoufly  againft  the 
innovation,  but  was  ably  replied  to  by  Tif- 
fot.    Some  years  after^  Dr.  Gatti^  a  profelTor 
of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  in  Ita- 
ly, Inoculated  o-ne  thoufand,  and  without  a 
lingle  mifcarriage. 

In  1723,  a  few  phyficians  and  patriots  of 
France,  had  propofed  to  introduce  Inocula- 
tion into  that  kingdom  5  and  nine  Theolo- 
gical Doftors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  were 
eonfalted  upon  the  occafion,  declared  in  fa- 
vour 
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vour  of  the  experiment.— Of  thefe  hu- 
mane efforts,  one  Dr.  Hecquet,  a  fworn  foe  to 
all  modern  innovations  in  medicine,  and  an 
impetuous  partizan,  declared  his  difapproba- 
tion.  The  Royal  Cenfor,  or  Reviewer,  alfo 
ftamped  this  conceited  trafh  of  Hecquet's 
with  the  feal  of  authoritative  ignorance,  and 
confpired  with  him  in  the  .condemnation 
of  Inoculation.  Jurin's  Eflays  were  not 
ti'anflated  nor  pubiiiliedin  Paris  before  1725, 
and  then  they  were  accompanied  with  the 
comments  and  inveftives  of  his  fiery  oppo- 
nent, the  notorious  W agftaaf.  ^ 

From  1724  until  1752  no  perfon  in  the 
medical  profeffion  in  France  wrote  upon  Ino- 
culation: throughout  that  long  interval  it 
flept  in  profound  oblivion,  v/hen  the  Englifh 
publications,  and  enlarged  experience  of  In- 
oculators  were  revived,  and  expofed  to  view 
as  a  recommendation  of  the  praftice. 

1754  the  public  attention  of  France  was  / 
further  awakened  by  Mr.  Condamine's  ex- 
cellent papers  read  before  the  Academ.y  of 
Sciences,  in  vindication  of  Inoculation  3  and 
in  1755  and  6  a  few  of  the  principal  nobi- 
lity were  inoculated  at  Paris.  Numerous 
pens  in  that   kingdom  were  then  waging 
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warfare  in  defence  and  profcnption  of  this 
novel  experiment;  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  Mr.  Condamine  could  coiiect  a  lift  of 
200  perfons  only  Inoculated  thrbughout  all 
parts  of  France.  So  precarious  was  its  efta- 
blifhment  for  many  years,  that  at  one  time 
Inoculation  was  interdicted  in  Paris  by  an 
order  of  the  parliament,  and  v/as  tolerated 
in  the  fuburbs  only. 

In  1755  Mr.  Shultz  returned  to  Stock- 
holm from  London,  where  he  had  been  fent 
by  order  of  the  Swedifh  court,  to  enquire 
into  the  fuccefs  and  mode  of  Inoculation, 
particularly  at  our  Inoculating  hofpital;  and 
in  that  year  a  fmall  building  for  a  fimilar 
purpofe  was  erefted  at  Stockholm.  Of  1200 
Inoculated  in  Sweden  before  the  year  1764 
not  one  died.  Denmark  adopted  the  prac- 
tice about  the  fame  tim.e  with  Svv^eden.  What 
little  progrefs  Inoculation  miay  of  late  years 
have  made  in  Poland  and  Ruffia,  or  in  two 
fouthern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  I  have  not  good  information. 

From  the  different  regifters  of  fuccefs  and 
mifcarriage  under  Inoculation,  and  at  this 
day  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  multiply  piles 
of  fimilar  examples^  we  are  well  authorized 
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to  draw  the  folio v/ing  conclufions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  immature  calculations  of  Jurin, 
of  thofe  Inoculated  one  ot  ffty,  and  of  Dr. 
Mead  one  of  every  hundred  died  but  by  the 
accounts  of  later  date,  collected  by  practical 
Inoculators  and  Pliyficians,  on  an  average, 
only  o?ie  of  every  Jive  hundred  Inoculated  die : 
from  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Holwcrs  Pam- 
phlet, this  lail  porportion  v/ould  feem  to  be 
very  moderate  aifb  in  India  \  and  in  fupport 
of  this  calculation,  v/hich  I  believe  to  be 
undervalued,  a  variety  of  fadts  have  been 
laid  before  the  reader. 

Though  the  faccefs  of  Inoculation  is  un- 
paralleled in  affording  fecurity  from  a  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  and  in  operating  alriioft  as  a 
miracle  for  the  prefervation  of  mankind,  yet 
long  habits,  ignorance,  and  fuperftitious  pre- 
judices .obftructed  its  admiffion  for  a  long 
time;  it  had  to  encounter  in  every  kingdom 
an  hoft  of  opponents,  and  by  very  ilow  de- 
grees got  a  footing.  The  praftice  even  at 
prefent  is  far  from  being  fo  umverlally  dif- 
fufed  and  encouraged  as  it  merits.  I  lhali 
hereafter  demonftrate,  that  in  En^-land,  but 
more  particularly  in  London,  Inoculation  is 
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unfortunately  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  by  no 
means  fo  general  as  writers  have  fappofed. 

Amongst  the  vague  objeftions  urged 
againft  Inoculation,  it  was  affirmed,  that 
the  natural  difeafe  might  afterwards  return, 
Maitland,  and  all  the  writers  who  were  ac- 
quainted v/ith  the  practice  in  Turkey,  flatly 
contradicl  this  loofe  affertion.  The  veracity 
of  the  few  rare  cafes  of  that  kind  produced, 
are  extremely  fufpicious,  and  do  not  probably 
amount  to  one  in  a  hundred  thoufand :  fome 
equally  fmgular  cafes  are  related  of  perfonjj 
imdergoing  the  natural  difeafe  a  fecond  time; 
but  they  both  happen  fo  feldom,  as  to  be  tri- 
fling exceptions  to  a  general  law.  The  puf- 
tular  eruptions  which  have  been  mifl:aken 
for  the  real  Small-pox  probably  gave  rife  to 
this  error :  they  are  merely  what  the  Englifli 
call  Chicken-pox ^th&  French  VeroleVolante^  and 
the  Italians  Ravaglione  they  do  not  often 
occur,  and  are  feldom  dangerous.  It  has  of- 
ten been  tried  in  Turkey,  and  other  kingdomis 
pf  Europe,  by  a  fecond  Inoculation,  and  by 
putting  them  into  a  bed  with  perfons  ill  of 
natural  Small-pox,  but  in  either  way  found 
imprafticable  to  renew  the  difeafe. 

Others 
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Others  furmiled,  that  Infeftious  and  here- 
ditary difcafes  might  be  inftilled  together  with 
variolous  infeftion.  Univerfal  experience 
proves  thefe  to  be  chimerical  conjeftures,  and 
in  the  natural  difeafe  there  is  greater  danger  of 
fuch  imaginary  combination  of  Infeflions  for 
inchufing  variolous  m.atter  it  is  eafy  to  feleft 
it  from  healthy  conftitutions.  Experim.ents 
have  been  made  with  variolous  matter  taken 
from  perfons  labouring  at  the  fame  time  un- 
der the  venereal  difeafe,  yet  the  latter  infec- 
tion v/as  not  ingrafted  vnth  Inoculated  Small- 
pox. The  true  Scurvy,  however  virulent^ 
every  common  feaman  knows,  is  neither  con- 
tagious nor  infeftioTis,  neither  is  the  Scrq- 
phula. 

Religion  was  alfo  diftorted,  and  a  fuper- 
ftitious  ftumbling-block  thrown  in  the 
way  to  difcourage  the  world  from  Inocula- 
tion ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  a  few  happen  to  die 
from  the  artificial  difeafe;  granted,  but  the 
argument  can  influence  blind  bigots,  or  weak 
minds  only;  for  it  is  much  more  powerful 
againft  matrimony  and  population,  about 
three  of  every  two  hundred  Vv^omen  dying  in 
child-bed,  or  of  difeafes  attending  that 
ft  ate. 

Inocula^ 
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Inoculation  feidom  or  ever  fails  to  con- 
vey the  difeafe.  The  puftules  are  in  general 
few;  and  although  only  one  or  two  fhould 
appear,  the  perfon  is  ever  after  feafoned 
againft:  that  difeafe.  In  Europe  and  India, 
there  have  been  numerous  inftances  where 
no  puftules  appeared,  but  only  a  flight 
inflammation,  and  afterwards  a  fuppuration 
of  the  fcarified  part,  in  which  the  variolous 
matter  was  ingrafted;  yet  no  Small-pox  have 
aftenvards  enfued. 

Exclusive  of  the  immediate  havock.by 
this  direful  difeafe  in  the  natural  way,  num- 
bers who  furvive  are  disfigured;  an  object  in 
the  female  Sex  of  more  confcquence  both  to 
the  happinefs  of  individuals,  and  in  a  political 
view,  asimpedingpopulation,  thanfomeftoical 
reafoners  may  pretend :  in  multitudes  of  others, 
the  natural  difeafe  is  followed  by  complaints 
of  the  breaft  and  confumptions,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  number  too  annually  in  this  ifiand 
are  from  Small-pox  deprived  of  their  eye- 
fight.  No  bad  fymiptoms  of  this  kind  follow 
Inoculation;  feidom  any  confiderable  ficknefs 
or  fecondary  fever  attend  it.  Infeftion  has 
been  taken  from  a  virulent  malignant  Small- 
pox, 
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pox,  and  in  the  way  of  Inoculation  produced 
a  mild  difeafe. 

Calculations  make  but  a  very  fmall 
fhare  of  adults  to  have  efcaped  the  attack  of 
Small-pox:  in  great  cities  perhaps  fev/er  live 
to  mature  age,  and  refiil:  variolous  infeftion.. 
In  them  efpeciaily  it  is  prudent  to  anticipate 
furrounaing  danger  and  certain  hazard.  En- 
tire families  have  frequently  been  cruflied  in 
one  general  wreck  by  thisdiilemoer ;  and  cer- 
tainly  both  fexes  arrived  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, who  have  not  paiTed  over  this  perilous 
abyfs,  cannot  but  feel,  on  many  occafions, 
uneafy  fenfations  of  apprehenfions  and  dread. 

In  the  precife  mode  of  ingrafting  variolous 
infeftion,  Authors  and  Inoculators  are  not 
agreed:  the  Bramins,  and  feveral  of  the  Eu- 
ropean profelTed  Operators  make  only  one 
fimple  incifion;  others  with  us  make  one 
gentle  incifion  on  each  arm,  to  be  fure  of 
conveying  the  poifon,  and  to  prevent  a  pof- 
fibility  of  mifcarriage.  Dr.  Tronchin  re- 
moved the  thin  external  flcin  by  a  fmall  blif- 
ter  alone.  Cotton  is  ufed  by  fome,  by  others 
a  thread,  each  impregnated  with  matter  from 
a  ripe  puftule^  thefe  are  laid  on  the  fcratch  or 
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wound,  and  over  all  a  plafter.    Some  again 
dip  the  point  of  a  lancet,  others  a  needle  or 
pin  into  a  ripe  puftule,  and  by  a  flight  fcratch 
in  both  arms  convey  the  difeafe  to  another 
perfon :  this  may  be  done  to  children  during 
fleep,  and  no  plafter  is  required:  but  in  ap- 
proaching too  near  the  lick  to  be  Inoculated 
from  one  of  their  puftules,  there  may  be 
danger  of  catching  the  natural  difeafe,  or  it 
maybe  caught  from  the  attendants.  Care  like- 
wife  fhould  be  taken  not  to  Inoculate  from 
the  Chicken-pox,  leaft  the  true  natural  dif- 
eafe fhould  afterwards  return.     Dr.  Sims 
affures  me,  that  he  has  feen  feveral  inftances 
where  Inoculation  took  effect  from  this 
fpurious  Infection,  after  which  the  fame 
perfcns  were  Inoculated  from    the  real 
Infeftion,  which  produced  the  ufuai  fymp- 
toms  and  appearances.     The  Bramins  ufe 
the  artificial  matter  of  the  preceding  year, 
preferved  in  a  bottle  clofe  flopped  5  In- 
cculators  with  us   generally  employ  frefh 
matter,  and  taken  indifferently  from  natural 
or  artificial  puflules.    Som.e  prefcribe  elabo- 
rate and  complicated  preparation  by  diet, 
mercurials  and  purges,  previous  to  inferting 
the  variolous  iafectioii.    Dr.  Gatti,  before 

men- 
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mentioned,  and  who  wrote  a  fenfible  treatife 
on  this  fubjeft  remarks,  and  I  believe  juftly, 
that  the  more  fimplicity  is  ufed  in  transfer- 
ring the  difeafe  artificially,  the  practice  and 
public  benefit  are  likely  to  be  more  univer- 
fal.  His  only  care  was  to  fee  that  the  fub- 
jeft  was  in  health:  frefli  air  and  amufements 
were  the  only  feverities  of  his  regimen 
throughout  Inoculation.  Several  of  our 
European  Inoculators  often,  with  officious 
induflry,  exercife  a  fuperfiuous  preparatory 
parade  of  profeffional  and  fcientific  craft: 
young  children  efpecially  may  difpenfe  with 
many  of  thefe  redundant  ceremonies. 

With  refpeft  to  the  proper  feafon  for  In- 
oculation, the  cuilom  with  us  is  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  — in  the  north- 
ern kingdoms  of  the  continent  the  heat  is 
feldom  too  intenfe  to  prevent  this  operation. 
A  univerfal  rule  is,  or  fhould  be,  that  where 
the  natural  difeafe  appears  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, we  are  to  difregard  feafon;  and  whe- 
ther the  air  is  chilled  with  froft,  or  fcorched 
with  heat,  v/e  are  of  the  two  evils  to  chufe 
the  leaft,  and  to  fly  inftantaneoufly  to  Ino- 
culation. 

/ 
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The  introduclicn  of  Inoculation  into 
England,  and  into  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  authors,  and  controverlies  in  fupport  and 
detraction  of  the  praftice,  may  be  learned 
from  Dr.  Jurin's  papers,  from  Dr.  Kirkpa- 
trick's  Hiftorv  of  Inoculation,  from  "  Hif- 
toire  de  Tlnoculation,  par  Mr.  .de  La  Conda- 
mlne,"  and  from  the  Authors  already  quoted 
in  this  general  hiftcrical  ficetch. 

An  alarm  has  of  late  years  been  created 
againft  general  Inoculation  in  London  and 
other  great  cities,  at  the  private  houfes  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  printed  treatifes  it  is 
reprefented  as  big  with  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic fafety :  fuch  I  have  reafon  to  believe  is  the 
opinion  of  many  medical  men.  I  hope,  not- 
withftanding  the  high  authority  of  many  fo- 
reign v^riters,  of  Baron  Dimfdale  in  Lon- 
don, of  the  Critical  Reviewers,  and  fomef 
periodical  magazines,  efFeclually  to  remove 
every  objeftion  to  general  and  univerfal  In- 
oculation ;  an.d  that  upon  perufal  of  the  fol- 
lowing fection,  which  is  dedicated  to  that 
fubjeft,  the  broachers  and  leaders  of  this 
ruinous  alarm  may  be  converted  to  as  public 
a  recantation  of  their  errors, 

J  ,  SECT. 
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SECT.  1. 

Whether  general  Inoculation  in  London  and 
other  Cities^  at  the  private  Houfe^  of  the 
Inhabitants^  would  he  beneficial  or  fjurtful 
to  the  Community  at  large, 

^  I  "^HE  London  Bills  of  Mortality  fhow, 
A  that  within  the  laft  hundred  years,  in 
this  city  alone,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  perfons  have  been  cut  off  by  one 
fingle  difeafe,  Small-pox.  As  in  all  other 
epidemical  difeafes,  fo  in  Small-pox,  there  is, 
a  fludtuation  in  the  deaths,  fome  years  they 
are  high  and  in  others  lower;  but  examine 
the  London  Bills  fo  far  back  as  1629,  when 
the  different  difeafes  of  thofe  who  died  were 
firll  inferted,  you  will  not  find  in  all  the 
interval  from  that  down  to  the  prefent  time, 
that  deaths  by  Small~pox  in  any  one  year, 
ever  amounted  to  four  thoufand.  1772, 
which  is  the  higheft  rife,  they  ftand  at  three 
thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two : 
communibus  annis"  about  two  thoufand 
annually  are  deftroyed  in  London  by  this  un- 
relenting foe. 
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We  are  to  remember,  that  in  feveral  po- 
pulous parifhes  the  births  and  deaths  are  not 
regiftered,  otherwife  the  London  catalogue 
of  funerals  would  appear  confiderably  greater- 
and  that  from  1629  to  1733,  twenty  large 
pariflies  have  been  added  to  the  original  bills ; 
to  judge  fairly  therefore  of  the  eiFefts  of  In- 
oculation in  London,  we  fliould  not  go  far 
back  into  thofe  records. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  two  thoufand 
annual  deaths  by  Small-pox  fall  out  of  fix 
hundred  thoufind  inhabitants  in  London,  and 
contained  within  the  bills.  I  only  mean  to 
iettle  grofs  proportions,  and  to  come  near  the 
truth ;  and  computing  the  inhabitants  rather 
more  numerous  than  what  fome  calculators 
will  allow,  is  for  our  purpofes  a  fafe  error. 
If  out  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants, 
two  thoufand  die  annually  of  Small-pox  ^  then 
throughout  nine  millions  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
thirty  thoufand  annual  deaths  may  be  fet  down 
to  this  difeafe.  Numbers  without  doubt  in  the 
country  live  and  die  at  an  advanced  age,  with- 
out undergoing  this  diftemper;  on  this  ac- 
count diminifh  the  entire  national  and  an- 
nual lofs  of  the  two  kingdoms,  if  you  think 
proper,  to  a  half  of  thirty  \  ftill  it  vvdll  be 

obvious. 
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obvious,  that  by  conftantly  operating,  many 
more  of  'the  inhabitants  of  a  nation  are 
fwept  away  by  Small-pox  alone,  than  by  the 
moft  bloody  wars,  which  break  out  at  dif- 
tant  intervals  only,  after  a  hollow  truce  of 
feveral  years  pacification. 

Baron  Dimfdale  had  the  honour  to  be 
fent  from  England  in  order  to  Inoculate  the 
prefent  illuftrious  Czarina  of  Ruffia.  He 
there  publifhed  a  treatife  on  the  Small-pox 
and  Inoculation ;  and  fmce  that  it  has  been 
reprinted  in  London  with  the  Baron's  addi- 
tional annotations.    This  Author  fays,  page 
15th,  "  we  fee  that  even  in  London,  where 
the  climate  is  temperate,  the  difeafe  well 
known,   and  the  treatment  of  the  fick 
^'  very  ably  condufted,  this  fingle  difeafe 
defiroys  more  than  the  eighth  part  of  the  in^ 
habitants and  in  page  i6th,  he  proceeds 
thus:  "  If  therefore  in  London,  which  en- 
joys  the  many  advantages  already  recited^ 
more  than  two  thoufa7id  perfo?2s  die  annually 
"  of  Small-^pox,  we  may  furely  fuppofe  that 
the  lofs  which  Ruffia  in  its  whole  extent 
fuftains  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  amounts 
to  two  7niUions  of  fouls." 

e  The 
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The  Baron's  laft  propofition  Is  egregiouf- 
ly  erroneous,  it  is  an  exaggerated  calculation, 
repugnant  to  fa6l  and  reafon.  Allowing  that 
through  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  the  mor- 
taiity  by  Small-pox  keeps  pace  with  London, 
and  that  out  of  nine  millions  of  inhabitants, 
thirty  thou  land  fall  annual  facrifices  to  this 
difeafe^  how  many  can  we  rationally  con- 
clude would  be  the  total  mortality  by  the 
fame  diftemper,  throughout  Europe,  in  an 
equal  period?  Mr.  Voltaire,  if  I  recolleft 
right,  calculates  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
at  one  hundred  and  feven  millions;  proba- 
bly one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the 
number  formerly  faid  to  be  contained  in  the 
P^oman  Empire  under  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines,  will  be  a  more  exaft  eftimate.  On 
this  fuppofition,  and  taking  Britain  and  Ire- 
land as  a  radix,  the  annual  deaths  by  Small- 
pox throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
will  amount  only  to  four  hundred  thoufand, 

Russia  by  feveral  calculations  contains 
fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants  :  no  authen- 
tic enumeration  that  I  have  confulted,  makes 
the  fubje£is  of  that  Empire  to  exceed  fixteen 
millions ;  and  in  thefe  are  included  all  who 
inliabit  t\\^  extciuive  and  inhofpitable  deferts 

of 
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of  tlieir  Afiatic  dominions  in  Siberia.  It  iS 
therefore  impoffible  that  one  eighth  of  thofe, 
or  two  miUionSj  can  be  annually  cut  off  by 
all  the  difeafes  united:  i  of  32  to  35, 
embracing  Town  and  Country,  is  nearer  the 
ufual  decreafe.  There  is  no  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope comparatively,  that  fuffers  one  third, 
very  few  one  fourth  of  the  annual  wafte  by 
every  deadly  difeafe  combined,  which  Baron 
Dimfdale  affigns  to  Small-pox  alone  in  Ruf- 
fia.  An  actual  Counfellor  of  State,''  a 
title  annexed  to  Baron  Dimfdale's  Ruffian 
honours,  fliould  be  a  little  better  informed 
in  hiftory  and  political  arithmetic,  and  par-  . 
ticularly  in  the  number  of  the  Ruffian  inha- 
bitants ;  but  one  of  the  Body  Fhyficians  to  her 
Imperial  Majejly^'  ftands  inexcufable  in  pro- 
mulgating fuch  wandering  notions  of  fub- 
je£ls  intim.ately  connefted  with  his  own  pro- 
feffion. 

I  CAN  readily  grant,  that  in  Ruffia  the  dif- 
eafe is  more  fatal  than  in  Britain;  but  yet 
when  we  refleft  upon  the  wide  and  dreary 
extent  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  the  fmall  pro- 
portion of  inhabitants,  their  imperfeft  com- 
munication and  difficult  intercourfe,  and  that 
many  paits  are  rude  and  uncivilized ;  great 

E  z  number^ 
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numbers  there  mufl:  be  fuppofed  to  live  and 
die  without  being  vifited  by  variolous  conta- 
gion. I  am  willing  to  make  every  conceffion 
in  favour  of  Baron  Dimfdale;  let  Small-pox 
in  Ruffia  be  as  inhuman  as  he  chufes,  and 
armed  with  the  moil  incredible  ferocity;  if 
one  eighth  or  two  millions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ^re  annually  deftroyed  by  it,  then  in 
the  fhort  fpace  of  a  fmgle  year,  all  other  dif- 
eafes  fweeping  away  the  remaining  feven 
parts,  every  human  foul  in  the  Czarina's  do- 
minions would  be  entirely  exterminated,  the 
country  reduced  to  a  defait,  and  over-run 
with  wild  beafts. 

A  Qjj EST  I  ON  of  infinite  magnitude  and 
importance  to  mankind,  now  remains  to  be 
difcufled,  whether  by  Inoculation  in  London 
and  other  great  Cities  at  the  private  houfes 
of  the  Inhabitants,  contagion  is  not  more 
likely  to  be  difperfed,  and  upon  the  whole 
the  community  at  lar2;e  to  be  more  injured 
than  benefited  by  the  praftice  ? 

Lately  this  fubjeft  has  been  canvaffedin 
printed  publications  by  medical  gentlemen  of 
great  profeffional  abilities.  One  fide  has  re- 
commended general  Inoculation  throughout 
Tov/n  and  Country,  and  a  Difpejifary  has 

been 
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been  erefted  upon  thofe  humane  motives,  In 
order  to  render  the  efFefts  more  extenfive. 
All  the  poor  who  chufe  to  apply  for  them- 
felves  or  families  are  to  be  Inoculated  gratis, 
and  where  the  cafe  is  attended  with  any  dan- 
ger, they  are  to  be  furnifhed  with  medicines 
and  medical  advice  at  their  own  habitations. 

This  fcheme  and  effort  of  benevolent  hu- 
manity and  difmterefted  patriotifm,  has  been  . 
oppofed  by  Baron  Dimfdale,   and  unfor- 
tunately for  the  public  with  too  much  fuc- 
cefs ;  the  attempt  is  calumniated  by  him  with 
confiderable  heat,  and  paffionate  zeal.    Pub-  ^ 
lie  appeal  has  been  made.    Baron  Dimfdale 
has  printed  feveral  pamphlets  on  the  back  of 
each  other,  to  reprefent  the  general  Inocu- 
lating inftitution  as  "  rafh,  inconfiderate,  and 
highly  dangerous."    He  arraigns  his  medical 
antagonifts  with  "  t^rging  artful  untruths, 
"  and  notorious  falOioods ,  he  accufes  them  of 
"  wanting  common  honefty  and  humanity;'* 
and  in  fomeof  his  lateft  pamphlets,  he  faggeft3 
as  a  fimile  in  point,      that  an  aftion  of  da- 
mages  would  lie  againll  a  perfon,  who, 
by  Inoculating  horned  cattle  for  a  conta- 
"  gious  difeafe,  fhould  fpread  it  in  the  neigh-^ 
"  bourhood."    We  are  to  obferve,  that  Ba- 

E  3  rou 
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ron  Dimfdale's  interdiftions  are  "  folely  di- 
"  refted  againft  Inoculating  the  poor,  labo- 

rious,  and  middling  claffes  of  people  at 
"  their  own  houfes,"  for  in  all  his  publica- 
tions he  allows  that  the  rich  and  gentry  may 
"  feciire  their  families  by  timely  Inoculation  J' 
Indeed  it  is  a  principal  part  of  his  own  prac- 
tice in  London. 

I  SHALL  endeavour  to  ftate,  with  equal 
candour,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  pof- 
fible,  the  arguments  advanced  by  each  of  the 
difputants.  Of  all  the  publications  upon 
this  controverfy,  I  fliall  exhibit  to  view  but 
two,  that  of  Baron  Dimfdale,  and  another, 
the  joint  production  of  two  very  learned 
Phyficians,  Dr.  Watkinfon,  and  Dr.  Sims; 
the  two  gentlemen  v/ho  firft  recommended 
a  Difpenfary,  and  who,  together  with  ano- 
ther Phyfician  of  diftinguifhed  abilities,  Dr. 
Letfom,  offered  their  fervices  without  fee  or 
rcvv^ard,  to  render  Inoculation  m.ore  general 
and  ufeful  to  London  and  to  the  nation. 

Baron  Dimfdale,  the  leading  and  ardent 
champion  againft  general  Inoculation  in  Lon- 
don,    at  the  houfes  of  the  laborious  poor, 

and  middling  trades  people,"  refts  his  op- 
pofition  upon  the  foilQwing  principles:  I 

give 
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give  the  abftraft  and  fubftance  in  his  own 
words.  I  muft  ahb  do  the  Baron  the  jufcice 
to  fay,  that  feemingly,  he  has  devifed,  urged, 
andexhaufted  every  f[:)ecious  argument  on  that 
fide  of  the  difpute.  On  that  account,  I  have 
fingled  him  out,  becaufe,  in  refuting  his  ob- 
jeflions,  I  fliall  filence  all  the  ordinary  herd 
of  writers,  and  opponents  againfl  the  uni^ 
verfahty  of  Inoculation. 

"  Though  the  lofs  under  Inoculation  is 
"  very  inconfiderable,  ahnojl  the  whole  thofe 
"  that  are  Inoculated  recovering,  yet  by 
"  Ipreading  the  difeafe,  a  greater  proportion 

take  it  in  the  natural  way:  more  lives  are 

now  loft  in  London  than  before  Inoculation 

commenced^  and  the  community  at  large  fuf- 
"  tains  a  greater  lofs:  the  practice  therefore 

is  more  detrimental  than  beneficial  to  foci- 
"  ety.     In  the  laft  four  years  preceding 

1776,  the  London  Bills  from  Small-pox 
"  arofe  at  a  medium  to  two  thoufand,  five 
"  hundred  and  forty  four:  this  increafe  is 

truly  alarming.  The  difeafe  by  general 
"  Inoculation  throughout  London,  fpreads 

by  vifitors,  ftrangers,  fervants,  wafiier- 
"  women,   doctors   and    Inoculatorsj  by 

means  of  Hackney  Coaches,  in  which  the 

E  4  fick 
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"  fick  are  fent  out  to  take  the  air,  or  by 
found  perfons  approaching  them  in  the 
"  ftreets. 

"The  poor  in  London  are  miferably 
lodged;  their  habitations  are  in  clofe  alleys, 
"  courts,  lanes,  and  old  dirty  houfes:  they 
"  are  often  in  want  of  neceifaries,  even  of 
"  bedding.    The  Fathers  and  Mothers  are 
"  employed  conftantly  in  laborious  occupa- 
tions  abroad^  and  cannot  attend  the  Inorr 
culatedfick;  fhould  they  neglect  their  oc^, 
"  cupations,  food  and  neceJTaries  would  be 
"  de^cient,  and  the  medicines  and  diet  or^- 
"  dered  by  the  phyficians  would  not  be  re- 
gulariy   complied   with.      The  air  in 
"  their  houfes  is  impure:  they  have  neither. 
^'  areas,  gardens,  nor    carriages  for  the 
convenience  of   ventilation,  and  taking 
"  frefh  air. 

"  Sailors  and  fea-faring  people,  many 
of  whofe  lodgings  are  miferable  in  the  little 
houfes  bordering  on  the  river,  would  be 
liable  to  catch  the  diftemper,  and  either  to 
"  fall  fick  there  without  friends  or  alTiftants^ 
or  perhaps  being  infefted  on  fhore,  to  car-r 
ry  it  to  fea  in  their  contaminated  cloaths, 
jind  afterwards  falling  fick  without  care  or, 

attendance. 
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"  attendance,  might  fpread  the  difeafe  in  fo- 
reign  climates. 

Country  people  coming  to  town  for 

"  markets,  vifits,  or  pleafure,  would  all  be 

"  ftibjeft  to  the  danger  of  infection.  Perfons 
coming  from  the  lick  to  the  general  (Ino- 

"  culating)  Difpenfary,  for  medicines  or  ad- 
vice,  by  intermixing  in  the  ftreets,  the  pub- 
lie  danger  from  their  infe6led  apparel 
would  be  great  and  inevitable:  the  v/hole 
neighbourhood  would  be  expofed,  and  in 

"  imminent  danger,  by  having  the  Small- 

"  pox  brought  to  their  doors.  The  goffip- 
ing  difpofition  of  the  poor  will  fpread  it 
further,  and  after  the  lick  recover  fallying 
forth  in  their  infefted  cloaths,  is  certain 
to  add  to  the  mifchief.    The  children  who 

"  are  able  to  run  about  will  intermingle  in 
the  ftreets,  immediately  upon  their  recove- 
ry,  with  their  play-feilows :  the  fuccefs 

^'  therefore  derived  from  general  Inoculation 
will  be  beneficial  to  a  few  only,  but  in- 
volve  a  great  number  of  others  in  danger, 

"  to  which  they  would  otherwife  be  lefs 

*^  expofed." 

Asa  remedy  againft  all  thofe  inconvenien- 

des  and  dangers  from  Inoculating  the  poor 

and 
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and  middling  trades  people  at  their  own 
hoiifes,  Baron  Dimfdale  addrefles  himfelf 
"  to  the  legiflature  of  Great-Britain,  and  to 
"  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  rich 
"  and  hvimane,  to  enlarge  the  Inoculating 
"  Hofpital  at  Pancras,  adjoining  to  the  city." 
This  Hofpital  at  prefent  (if  I  am  not  mifm- 
formed)  makes  only  one  hundred  beds^  and  none 
are  admitted  under  feven  years  of  age. 

*'  The  rich  (continues  Baron  Dimfdale) 

availing  themfelves  by  timxly  Inoculation^ 
"  fccure  their  families ^  but  the  lofs  falls 
"  chiefly  on  the  offspring  of  the  inferior 
"  trades  people,  and  labouring  poor.  To  en- 

courage  partial  Inoculation  amongfl:  them 
"  would  be  only  fpreading  the  difeafe  amongft 
"  their  neighbours,  and  increafmg  the  evil. 
"  In  Country  Towns,  large  Hofpitals  will 

not  be  required:  it  will  be  7iece[jhj  only  to 

obtain  the  unanimous  confenf  of  all  the  in- 
"  habitants  of  a  town,  diftdft  or  paiifh  to 

be  Inoculated  at  one  and  the  fame  time : 
"  for  if  fome  only  are  Inoculated,  and  others 
"  excluded,  the  difeafe  will  fpread  through 

the  vicinage,  and  be  fatal  to  many.  In 
"  London  and  other  great  cities,  inch  general 
"  ccnfcnt  of  thofe  who  have  not  undergone^' 

Small- 
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Small-pox,  cannot  be  had  to  fubmit  to 
"  Inoculation."  This  the  Baron  juftly  con- 
fiders  as  an  impraftible  chimera,  and  never 
to  be  accompliflied.       He  adds,  that  before 

Inftitutions  of  this  kind  (the  Inoculating 

Difpenfary)  fliould  be  tolerated,  the  Ic- 
"  gifiature  ought  firft  to  be  confulted.'* 

The  danger  of  multiplying  and  fpread- 
ing  variolous  infeftion  by  general  Inocu- 
lation, is  obvioufly  the  main  pillar  and 
prop,  upon  which  Baron  Dimfdale  .builds 
all  his  arguments  and  rhetorick.  To  ob- 
viate this  fLippofitious  danger  the  gentlemen 
v^ho  patronize  general  Inoculation  amongft 
the  poor  and  laborious  orders  at  their  own 
houfes  affert,  "  that  the  inftances  are  ex- 
"  tremely  rare,  vdiere  the  difeafe  is  Ipread 
"  from  Inoculated  perfons  fo  as  to  excite 
"  Small-pox  in  the  natural  way to  prove 
this  they  appeal  to  fails  and  experience  ^  they 
quote  a  number  of  eminent  Authors,  prafti- 
cal  Inoculators,  and  other  vouchers  of  repu- 
tation not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  all  of  whom  exprefsly  main- 
tain,     that  from  the  luocitlated^  few  if  a72y 

catch  the  difeafe  in  the  natural  way!'  Mr. 
Hohvel's  obfcrvations  in  India,  where  Inocu- 
lation 
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lotion  \s  very  general,  corroborate  this  pro- 
pofition. 

In  reply  to  thofe  proofs,  Baron  Dimfdale, 
from  his  own  authority^  and  inftances  which 
fell  under  his  perfonal  infpe6lion,  contradi6l3 
their  fa6ls,  and  affirms,  that  infeftion  may  be 
communicated  by  Inoculated  perfons,  and  ex- 
cite the  natural  difeafe.    The  Circaffians  or 
Eaft  Indians  would  be  good  evidences  to 
this  point  of  difpute.    The  gentlemen  fur- 
ther fay,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  teftimo- 
nies  of  all  experienced  Authors,      that  a 
"  certain  difpofition  of  the  air  (not  well  un- 
derftood)  is  necefiaryto  give  the  contagion 
*^  of  Small-pox  activity,  and  to  propagate 
infeftion  in  the  natural  way.    They  fay 
***  too,  that  from  an  Inoculating  Hofpital, 
the  remedy  propofed  by  Baron  Dimfdale, 
children  under  feven  years  of  age  can 
derive  no  advantage  ^  and  that  in  large 
"  Hofpitals  the  air  is  rather  more  impure 
than  in  the  meaneft  private  houfes.'* 
There  never  was  in  my  opinion  fince 
the  origin  of  phyfic,  a  medical  controverfy 
agitated  of  more  confequence  to  mankind, 
It  is  not  only  a  medical,  but  alfo  a  political, 
and  a  great  national  queftion,  and  is  well 
4  .  entitled 
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entitled  to  the  moft  ferious  attention  of  the 
legiflature,  and  of  the  difcerning  public. 
Intelle6tual  wars  without  number  have  been 
waged  in  Literature,  Philofophy,  Medicine 
and  Metaphyfics,  from  which  few,  except 
perhaps  Bookfellers,  have  derived  any  a£live 
benefit.  The  prefent  fubjeft  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  indifferent  fpeculation :  abundant  evi- 
dence has  been  laid  before  the  reader  of  the 
immenfe  carnage  made  by  natural  Small- 
pox, and  of  the  inconfiderable  number  loft 
by  Inoculation ;  but  if  Baron  Dimfdale's  ar- 
guments are  well  founded,  the  advantages  of 
this  glorious  difcovery  will  be  limited  to  a 
very  fmall  remnant  indeed  of  the  commu- 
nity: nay,  the  Baron  leaves  it  extremely 
doubtful  and  problematical,  whether  the 
univerfal  advantages  refulting  from  Inocula- 
tion, are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
its  difadvantages — againft  its  utility  in  cities 
his  arguments  (for  I  do  not  mean  to  infult 
him  by  appealing  to  his  daily  practice)  are 
peremptory  and  decided. 

I  SHALL  endeavour  to  anfwer  all  Earoji 
Dimfdale's  objeftions  one  by  one  ^  in  doing 
which,  I  truft  to  prove,  beyond  contradicti- 
on, that  his  ideas  of  this  fubjeft  are  capri- 
cious. 
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clous,  fuperficial  and  fliort-fighted,  and  that 
his  favourite  prqj eft  (an  Inoculating  hofpital) 
is  crude  and  exceedingly  faulty.  All  great 
cities  in  Europe  are  deeply  interefted  in  the  de- 
%  ifion  of  the  utility,  or  injury  from  general  In- 
oculation; the  arguments  which  apply  to  Lon- 
don are  equally  valid  in  every  metropolis  and 
in  leffer  towns.  I  proceed  therefore  to  this 
folemn  trial,  upon  which  the  reader  is  to  fit 
in  judgment. 

Though  thelofs  (fays  Baron  Dimfdale) 

under  Inoculation  is  very  inconfiderable, 
"  alm.oft  the  whole  of  thofe  that  are  Inocu- 
"  lated  recovering;  yet  by  fpreading  the 
"  dil'eafe  a  greater  proportion  take  it  in  the 

natural  way,  more  lives  are  now  loji  in  Lon- 

don  than  before  hioculatiGn  commenced^  and 
"  the  community  at  large  fuftains  a  greater 
"  lofs;  the  praftice  therefore  is  more  detri- 
"  mental  than  beneficial  to  fociety.'* 

Such  were  the  terrors  held  out  to  difluade 
every  nation  from  encouraging  Inoculation 
amongft  them,  upon  its  firft  introduftion 
from  Turkey.  If  the  argument  is  good  for 
any  thing,  it  muft  militate  in  eveiy  cafe  a- 
gainft  Inoculation  in  private  houfes,  particu- 
larly in  London  and  other  cities,  and  even  in 

the 
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the  country,  whether  rich,  gentry,  or  poor; 
becaufe,  according  to  Baron  Dimfdale,  the 
infeftion  is  in  that  v/ay  fpread,  and  the  pub- 
lic lofs  is  greater.  Why  tlierefore  it  may  be 
aiked,  does  Baron  Dimfdale  labour  all  in  his 
power  to  increafe  the  difperfion  of  variolous 
infeftion,  and  to  injure  the  community  at 
large,  by  Inoculating  all  rich  perfons  in  Lon- 
don and  its  vicinity,  who  employ  him?  Do 
not  his  aftions  flatly  contradift  his  oftenfible 
cares  for  the  public  fafety  ?  I  am  hurt  at  be- 
ing under  the  neceflity  of  defcending  from 
the  dignity  of  my  fubjeft,  and  bringing  home 
an  argument  rather  perfonal ;  but  the  reader 
will  perceive  it  is  entangled  in  the  difpute, 
it  is  extorted  from  m.e  and  inevitable.  When 
Baron  Dimfdale  flood  forth  the  medical  Go- 
liath aeainfl  Inoculation  in  London,  he  fhould 
have  forefeen  that  men  would  be  confounded 
with  fuch  glaring  inconfiflency  upon  being 
told,  that  few  phyficians  Inoculated  fo  many 
at  private  houfes  in  this  city,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  himfelf. 

"  In  the  laft  four  years  preceding  1776, 
the  London  Bills  from  Small-pox  arofeata 
medium  to  two  thoufand,  five  hundred  and 
"  forty-four:  this  increafe  is  truly  alarming!' 

Baron 
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Baron  Dimfdale  lays  this  increafe  at  tKe 
door  of  general  Inoculation  difleminating 
variolous  infeftion.  As  an  efFe6tual  anfwer 
to  this  afperfion,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
London  Bills  of  mortality  four  years  imme- 
diately preceding  1720.  In  17 1 5,  Inocula- 
tion had  been  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the 
Royal  Society;  but  for  feveral  years  after,  no 
perfons  fubmitted  to  the  praflice  in  London, 
nor  in  England.  Now  the  deaths  by  Small- 
pox in  thefe  four  years  amount  to  eleven 
thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  forty-one,  or 
nearly  to  three  thoufand  annually,  before 
Inoculation  commenced.  Go  ftill  further 
back  into  the  Bills,  and  before  Inoculation 
was  heard  of  in  England;  in  fome  years 
Small-pox  deaths  fwell  to  two,  and  even  to 
three  thoufand:  in  1710,  they  amount  to 
three  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
1686,  to  two  thoufand,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-fix ;  1 68 1 ,  to  two  thoufand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  3  1674,  to  two  thoufand, 
five  hundred  and  feven.  In  1721,  fo  cau- 
tious and  fearful  were  they  of  Inoculation  in 
London,  that  in  that  year  experiment  was 
made  of  its  effefts  upon  fix  condemned  ma- 
lefaftors  in  Newgate,  who  by  that  means  re- 
deemed 
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deemed  their  lives.  From  1722  to'  1727, 
Dr.  Jurin  could  colle6t  but  feven  hundred  and 
fixty-four  perfons  Inoculated  in  all  that  in- 
terval, including  London  and  other  parts  of 
England;  yet  notwithftanding  in  twelve 
years  only,  from  17 15  to  1728,  Small-pox 
deaths  in  London  amount  to  twenty-feven 
thoufand,  three  hundred  and  fixty-feven; 
or  nearly  to  two  thoufand  three  hundred 
annually.  Thefe  fafts  furely  are  fufficient 
to  exonerate  Inoculation  from  adding  to  va- 
riolous mortality  in  the  metropolis. 

Four  years  befides  is  too  fhort  a  period  to 
ereft  fubftantial  eonclufions  upon :  there  is 
an  ebb  and  flow  in  natural  Small-pox  as  in 
all  other  difeafes,  efpecially  of  the  febrile 
elafs,  thofe  left  behind  in  former  years  are  of- 
ten in  the  fucceeding  fwept  away.  Epide- 
mical and  particularly  contagious  difeafes, 
cannot  be  expefted  to  keep  upon  an  annual 
equality.  In  fome  years  of  tht  London  Bills 
the  burials  have  been  double  the  births ;  here 
is  more  real  reafon  for  alarm :  nor  does  Small- 
pox keep  pace  with  the  general  mortality ,  m 
1741,  the  annual  burials  of  the  meti  opolis 
were  thirty-two  thoufand,  one  hundred  and 

F  fixty- 
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fixty-hlne,  and  in  this  number  Small-po5f 
but  one  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  feventy- 
feven.  In  many  other  difeafes,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  the  mortality  of  each  varies  ill 
fbme  degree  annually:  it  cannot  be  expefted 
to  be  quite  fo  regular  as  the  motions  of  time, 
or  the  revolutions  of  the  planets; 

London  inhabitants  fluftuate,  which  may 
occafion  fome  difference:  befides,  inthelaft 
twenty  years  the  total  annual  mortality  has 
confiderably  decreafed,  and  this  is  one  reafon 
why  Small-pox  appear  in  the  four  years  pick- 
ed out  by  Baron  Dimfdale  comparatively 
greater  than  formerly^  amounting,  as  he  fays, 
to  one  eighth  of  the  deaths.  From  1720  to 
1759,  the  proportion  of  deaths  by  Small-pox 
to  all  other  annual  deaths  in  London,  were  as 
I  to  II,  12  and  13 ;  and  forty  years  is  a  bet- 
ter foundation  to  build  upon  than  four.  One 
to  13  and  14  is  alfo  the  proportion  of  Small- 
pox mortality  in  Paris. 

Again,  when  two  thoufand,  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  have  died  in  one  year  by  Small- 
pox in  London,  it  is  demonffrable  that  the 
greateft  number  of  the  fick  muft  have  been 
feized  with  the  natural  Infeftion  j  for  out  of 
one  million  Inoculated/  rating  the  blanks  at 

one 
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one  of  five  hundred,  agreeable  to  the  modern 
and  broadeft  calculation,  fo  many  deaths 
would  not  have  happened.  Now  attend  to 
the  deduftion  from  this  plain  propofitioUo 
The  annual  deaths  by  Srhall-pox  in  London 
being  two  thoufand,  five  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  and  one  out  of  fix  dying  of  the  natu- 
ral difeafe,  which  is  the  ufual  average  in  Bri- 
tain: in  this  cafe  fifteen  thoufand,  two  hun- 
dred  and  fixty-four,  or  near  to  that  amounts- 
underwent  the  diftemper  each  year,  in  the 
natural  way  in  this  metropolis.  This  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  annual  births  in  the  fame 
regifter.  How  many  more  v>^ere  Inoculated, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  alledge.  Such  a  mul- 
titude of  variolous  fick  could  not  poflibly  be 
confined  to  the  new  annual  recruits  from  the 
country ;  and  as  the  majority  of  thofe  emi- 
grants are  advanced  near  the  age  of  puberty, 
or  have  paflid  that  period,  we  may  infer, 
that  numbers  of  them  have  already  efcaped 
through  the  perils  of  Small-pox.  There- 
fore, v/here  fifteen  thoufand,  or  even  twelve 
thoufand  have  in  one  year  been  infefted  with 
natural  Small-pox,  without  adding  the  In- 
oculated ^  is  there  not  a  copious  magazine 
of  contagion  in  London  to  fpread  the  dif- 

E  2  eafe? 
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eafe?  During  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
that  is  fince  the  difeafes  v/ere  firft  marked  in 
the  Bills,  London  has  never  been  one  year 
free  from  variolous  infeflion.  Baron  Dimf- 
dak;  in  his  anxious  Ibhcitude  and  alarming  ap- 
prehenfions  leaft  the  poor  Inoculated  at  their 
own  houfes  Ihould  difperfe  the  infection, 
feems  entirely  to  overlook  thofe  fifteen  thou- 
fand  perfons  labouring  annually  under  natu- 
ral Small-pox ;  their  families,  friends,  and 
vifitors  probably  amount  to  treble  or  quad- 
ruple this  number:  here  is  a  large  army  to 
propagate  variolous  infection,  and  which 
cannot  be  fmuggled  into  a  narrow  corner,  or 
penn'd  up  in  a  few  ftreets. 

Baron  Dimfdaie  fpeaks  of  Small-pox  in 
London,  as  if  the  infeftion  was  either  im- 
prifoned  in  the  variolous  Hofpital^  or  as  if 
he  carried  the  v/hole  poifon  in  his  w^aift- 
coat  pocket,  enclofed  in  a  fmall  box  or  vial, 
and  enveloped  in  a  little  cotton  or  thread 
for  the  ufe  of  private  Inoculation  amongft 
certain  ranks  of  the  inhabitants :  cannot  the 
eontagion  find  any  exit  from  the  houfe  of  a 
rich  man  amongft  the  reft  of  the  community  ? 
Or  will  any  rational  perfon  confider  variolous 
infeftion  in  this  city  in  the  fame  light  as  an 

Egyp- 
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Egyptian  plague  juft  landed,  and  confined  to 
a  fingle  bale  of  goods  ?  In  fa6l  the  numbers 
required  to  be  Inoculated  in  London,  would 
not  confiderably  exceed  thole  who  now  un^ 
dergo  the  difeafe  in  the  natural  way;  and 
when  we  refleft  upon  the  fmall  proportion 
of  puftules  in  the  Inoculated  compared  with 
the  natural  difeafe,  fo  far  from  variolous 
infeftion  being  multiplied  in  abfolute  and 
grofs  quantity  by  general  Inoculation,  it 
would  be  greatly  diminiilied. 

Certainly  there  is  every  year' in  Lon- 
don, abundant  variolous  infeftion  to  diffufe 
the  difeafe  over  the  univerfe,  provided  the 
communication  was  open,  and  the  inter- 
courfe  general :  the  enemy  is  in  every  corner 
of  the  City,  and  leaves  behind  melancholy 
marks  of  his  vifits  j  at  leaft  no  obftacle  pre- 
vents the  infeftion  from  being  daily  fcatter- 
ed  through  the  metropolis  amongft  found 
perfons,  by  all  the  luxuriant  train  of  carriers 
expatiated  upon,  and  painted  with  fuch  ftrong 
poetical  colouring  by  Baron  Dimfdale:  "  by 
"  vifitors,  ftrangers,  doftors,  inoculators,  fer- 
"  vants,  waflier-women,  by  fervants  in  the 
ftreets  in  fearch  of  dodtors  or  medicines,  or 
employed  in  other  neceffary  avocations,  by 

F  3  "  hack- 
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"  hackney  coaches  in  which  children  take 
"  the  air,  by  children  on  their  recovery  mix-? 
"  ing  with  their  play^fellows,"  &c.  The 
danger  in  this  cafe  is  much  greater  to  the 
public,  from  the  infection  of  natural  Small- 
pox being  difperfed,  than  if  it  had  been 
emitted  from  Inoculated. 

"  The  poor  in  London  are  miferably 
"  lodged  3  their  habitations  are  in  clofe  al- 

leys,  courts,  lanes,  and  in  old  dirty  houfes ; 

they  are  often  in  want  of  necelTaries,  even 
"  of  bedding;  the  father  and  mother  are 

em.ployed  conftantly  in  laborious  occupa- 

tions  abroad,  and  cannot  attend  the  fick: 

fhould  they  negleft  their  occupations,  food 
"  and  necelTaries  would  be  deficient/' 

To  this  I  reply,  that  few  in  London  of 
the  laborious  clalies  are  fo  poor  as  to  be  to- 
tally deftitute  of  the  neceifaries  of  life  and 
bedding.  I  mean,  that  a  very  fmall  number 
die  in  the  year,  immediately  at  leajft,  from  that 
caufe.  In  my  fourth  table  of  the  London 
Bills  during  fifteen  years,  the  number  ftarved 
am.ount  only  to  53,  and  in  the  fifth  table, 
an  equal  period,  to  57. 

By  this  obfervation,  I  have  no  intention  to 
'  infmuate  that  the  laborious  poor  live  fo  com- 
r  fortably 
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fortably  as  fliould  be  v/ifhed.  It  would  give 
me  fmcere  pleafure,  if  every  man  in  England 
could  fit  down  daily  to  roaft  beef  and  a  tan-^ 
kard  of  ale,  but  my  wifhes  are  of  no  confe-* 
quence.  Luxury  and  neceffaries  likewife  in 
different  ranks  of  life  have  very  different  fig-^ 
nifications;  nor  do  the  fick  of  young  chil- 
dren, fach  as  thofe  propofed  to  be  Inocu- 
lated, require  any  expenfive  food;  their  diet 
in  fevers,  and  in  health,  is  fimple  and  not 
coftly. 

The  parents  cannot  both  be  employed 
abroad  in  labour,  if  they  have  any  young 
children;  the  mother  muft  remain  at  home 
to  nurfe,  and  to  cook  viftuals :  neither  is  it 
probable  that  they  would  be  deftitute  of  ne- 
ceffaries and  food,  though  once  in  a  child's 
life-time  the  mother  gives  it  conflant  attend- 
ance during  the  illnefs  of  Small-pox.  After 
one  week,  or  at  moft  a  fortnight,  all  danger 
from  Inoculated  Small-pox  will  be  over.  If 
the  Baron's  argument  was  of  any  real  force, 
*'  poor  women,  and  middling  trades  people's 
wives,"  who  annually  bring  forth  children, 
and  are  ufually  confined  to  bed,  or  at  leaft 
prevented  from  doing  any  laborious  work  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month  fhould  all  be  ftarved, 
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by  lying  in  at  their  own  houfes;  it  would 
fruftrate  the  firft  law  of  nature,  and  a  prin- 
cipal intention  of  fociety.  Bendes,  when  two 
or  three  children  of  a  family  are  Inoculated 
at  one  time,  all  danger  and  expence  will  be 
over  in  two  or  three  weeks  but  in  the  natu- 
ral Small-pox  the  family  generally  fall  ill  al- 
ternately, and  if  numerous,  linger  feme 
months  in  affliftion :  here  the  apprehenfions 
of  ffarving  are  much  more  ferious  and  better 
founded. 

Medicines  and  diet  ordered  by  the 
"  phyficians  would  not  be  regularly  com- 
"  plied  with:  the  air  in  their  houfes  is  im- 
"  pure:   they  have  neither  areas,  gardens, 

nor  carriages  for  the  convenience  of  ven- 
"  tilation,  and  taking  the  air." 

Very  few  of  the  poor  can  afford  to  con- 
fult  phyficians,  thofe  only  excepted,  whom 
public  Difpenfaries,  or  private  humanity  may 
fend  to  their  aid.  A  phyfician's  fees,  unlefs 
they  attended  as  Dr.  Sims  and  Watkinfon 
generoufly  propofe,  gratis,  would  make  a 
compleat  famine  in  a  poor  man's  houfe  for 
feveral  months.  Great  delicacies,  and  a  heap 
of  medicines  are  very  feldom  necefTary  in  In- 
oculated 
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oGulated  Small-pox.  In  CircafTia  the  wo- 
men are  the  phyficians  and  Inoculators. 

With  refpeft  alfo  to  the  impurity  of  the 
au'  in  their  houfes,  and  their  being  deftitute 
of  gardens  and  open  areas,  fo  are  feveral  hof- 
pitals  in  this  city;  and  I  apprehend,  that  the 
poor  in  ficknefs  would  prefer  their  own  hum- 
ble cabins,  or  as  the  Baron  is  pleafed  to 
term  them,  dirty  houfes,  unlefs  the  difeafe 
fliould  happen  to  be  lingering  and  protrafted 
to  a  great  length  of  time,  or  in  fudden  accidents 
which  require  expert  furgical  affiftance  The 
modern  public  Difpenfaries  which  humane- 
/Jy  fupply  the  poor  with  medicines  and  ad- 
vice, and  when  neceflary,  attendance  at  their 
own  habitations,  are  much  more  cordially 
reforted  to,  than  large  hofpitals.    Poor  per- 
sons may  not  pofiefs  the  means  of  purchafing 
all  the  necefTaries  and  delicacies  fuited  to  their 
weak  and  fick  appetites,   yet  they  will  be 
more  contented  to  remain  in  their  domeftic 
cells  with  their  familes  and  friends,  than  to 
be  placed   under  the  care  of  old  callous 
nurfes,   expofed  in  the  open  wards  of  au 
hofpital,  difgufted  often  with  ofFenfive  fights, 
perhaps  loathfome  difeafes,  difturbed  by  the 
groans  of  twenty  other  fick  in  the  fame  a- 

partment. 
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partment,  their  minds  too  frequently  alarm* 
ed,  dejefted,  and  (liocked  at  the  gloomy 
fpeftacles  and  horrid  alTafiinations  of  death. 
If  Inoculation  is  to  be  Vv'ith-held  in  Lon- 
don from  the  poor  until  they  get  gar^ 
"  dens,  and  areas  to  their  houfes,  and  coaches 
to  take  the^air/'  they  may  wait  to  the  day 
of  judgment,  for  the  completion  of  this 
extraordinary  metamorphofis . 

Custom  has  powerful  effefts  both  in  air, 
food,  and  manner  of  life,  when  perfons  are 
'advanced  a  fhort  way  in  years.  At  all  events, 
bad  impure  air  will  be  more  hurtful  in  natu- 
ral and  malignant  Sm.all-pox,  than  in  the 
mild  artificial  difeafe.    The  impurity  of  Lon- 
don air  is  alfo  equally  ftrong  through  infan- 
cy; particularly  until  children  reach  feven 
years  of  age.    Some  thoufands  before  this 
period  are  annually  poifoned  by  the  London 
atmofphere,  who  would  have  furvived,  had 
they  been  nurfed  in  the  country  with  equal 
tendernefs  and  attention.    London  children 
after  arriving  at  that  ftage,  are  tolerably  fea- 
foned  and  habituated  to  their  native  element. 
This  is  obvious  by  confulting  all  the  tables 
'of  comparative  mortality  at  different  ages, 
in  the  fecohd  chapter  of  this  work. 
'  Sailors 
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"  Sailors  and  fe^-faring  people,  many  of 
"  whole  lodgings  are  miferable,  in  the  little 

houfes  bordering  on  the  river,  would  be 
"  liable  to  catch  the  diftemper,  and  either  to 
"  fall  fick  there  without  friends  or  affiftants, 

or  perhaps  being  infefted  on  fhore,  to 

carry  it  to  fea  in  their  contaminated 
"  cloaths;  and  afterwards  falling  fick  with- 
"  out  care  or  attendance,  might  fpread  the 

difeafe  in  foreign  climates/' 

Sailors  are  not  the  pooreft  clafs  of  peo- 
ple; their  owners  and  captains  will  always 
be  ready  to  fupply  them  with  money  in  this 
fliort  ficknefs,  and  to  provide  them  v/ith 
nurfes  and  medical  advice :  befides  their  lodg- 
ings on  the  fide  of  the  river  would  have  one 
excellent  advantage  in  being  airy,  and  con- 
ftantly  ventilated  by  the  tide.  As  to  the 
falling  fick  afterwards  at  fea,  the  danger  is 
rather  imaginary;  I  know  of  no  inflance, 
(and  I  have  read  not  a  little  upon  that  fub- 
ject)  fince  the  introduflion  of  Inoculation 
into  this  countiy,  where  either  a  Britifli 
army,  or  grand  fleet,  fufFered  any  confiderable 
mortality  by  Small-pox,  though  that  difeafe 
has  broke  out  in  a  virulent  degree,  amongft 

a  fmall 
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a  fniall  number  in  camps,  and  on  board 
fhips  of  war. 

Pringi^e,  Lind,  and  Monro,  three  ftand- 
ard  medical  authors  upon  army  and  navy 
difeafes,  never  m.ention  Small-pox  as  one  of 
the  principal  epidemic  caufes  of  mortality; 
and  we  may  prefume,  it  could  not  have  been 
kept  a  profound  fecret  from  gentlemen  of 
their  knov^ledge  and  penetration.  Lind  gives 
a  catalogue  of  difeafes,  (not  deaths)  in  the 
naval  hofpital  at  Portfmouth,  during  two 
years:  out  of  five  thoufand,  feven  hundred 
and  forty-three  fick  feamen,  only  fifty-three 
are  fet  dov/n  as  infefted  with  Small-pox. 
To  fome  of  the  North  American  troops,  in 
which  country  great  prejudices  ftill  prevail 
againft  Inoculation,  and  until  lately  the  coUt 
tagion  was  guarded  againft  as  a  plague;  this 
difeafe  has  during  war,  proved  more  fatal. 
It  is  another  extraordinary  argument  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  fears  about  failors  carrying  the  dif- 
eafe to  foreign  climates :  what  kingdom  or  cli- 
mate is  free  from  variolous  contagion  ?  The 
Baron  is  under  great  anxiety  left  a  failor,  or 
a  merchant  veOel  fliould  tranfport,  and  Ipread 
the  difeafe  in  foreign  climates ;  but  in  Lon- 
don, w^here  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  have 

annu- 
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annually  been  ill  of  the  natural  infeftion,  he 
talks  of  the  public  danger  as  great  and  ine- 
vitable, fliould  the  laborious  and  induftrious 
clafs  be  Inoculated  at  their  own  houfes. 

Country  people  coming  to  town  for 
*^  markets,  vifits,  or  pleafure,  would  all  be 
fubjeft  to  the  fame  danger:  perfons  com- 
ing  from  the  fick  to  the  general  Difpen- 
fary  for  medicines  or  advice,  by  intermix- 
ing  in  the  ftreets,  the  public  danger  from 
"  their  infefted  apparel  would  be  great  and 
inevitable :  the  whole  neiglibourhood  would 
be  expofed  and  in  imminent  danger  by 
"  having  the  difeafe  brought  to  their  doors." 

Country  people  coming  to  London  will 
undoubtedly  be  more  expofed  to  contagion; 
but  even  in  country  villages,  I  imagine  that 
very  fev/  are  grown  up  to  the  age  of  twenty, 
who  either  have  not  had  the  Small-pox,  or 
have  not  been  feveral  times  expofed  within 
the  fphere  of  variolous  effluvia :  but  if  Ino- 
culation was  univerfal  in  the  early  parts  of 
life,  all  danger  of  fpreading  the  difeafe  to 
this  defcription  of  perfons,  and  to  every  other 
denomination  arrived  at  maturity,  would 
fubfide :  it  is  becaufe  Inoculation  is  yet  par- 
tial, that  the  public  fafety  is  in  danger. 

If 
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If  there  is  any  meaning  in  Baron  Dimf- 
dale's  terrible  apprehenfions,  that  the  pub-- 
lie  danger  ivculd  be  great  and  inevitable^'  &c» 
it  implies  that  by  general  Inoculation  at  pri- 
vate houfes,  London  would  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  ravaged  and  depopulated 
as  by  a  true  peftilence,  in  which  one,  fome- 
times  two  thoufand  have  periilied  in  a  fingle 
day,  or  in  a  week:  the  interpretation  may  admit 
of  a  milder  conftruftion,  but  yet  fomething 
analogous,  and  poffibly  inferior  in  virulence. 
This  alarm  I  believe  is  advanced  without 
mature  confideration.  I  build  my  opinion 
tipon  the  two  following  folid  reafons:  Small-^ 
pox  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  hundred  years,  ha5 
deftroyed  at  a  medium  in  London,  about  tv/o 
thoufand  annually  3  confequently  at  leaft:  fix 
lim.es  two  or  twelve  thoufand  (or  probably 
more)  vv^ere  eveiy  year  afflifted  with  the  na- 
tural difeafe,  and  a  fmall  number  compara- 
tively remained  behind  untouched;  many 
of  the  new  fettlers  muft  alfo  have  palled 
over  this  danger  before  their  arrival  in  the 
capital :  my  I'econd  reafon  is,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  all 
which  time  London  has  never  been  one  year 
exempt  from  Small-pox,  the  annual  deaths 

by 
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by  this  difeafe  have  not  amounted  to  four 
thoufand,  although  during  fixty  years  of  this 
time  Inoculation  has  been  known. 

Mr.  Condamine  and  other  writers  remark^ 
that  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1754,  a  highly 
mortal  and  malignant  Small-pox  raged,  and 
that  four  thoufand  died  of  the  difeafe:  i 
out  of  3  are  faid  to  have  been  the  viftims 
of  this  malign  infcftion,  and  of  courfe 
about  twelve  thoufand  underwent  the  dif- 
eafe. The  total  annual  deaths  at  Rome 
then,  and  for  many  years  after  ftand  at  five, 
fix,  and  feven  thoufand:  (Mr.  Condamine 
has  underrated  the  burials.)  In  London, 
though  fotir  or  j^ve  times  more  populous 
than  Rome,  the  mortality  by  Small-pox, 
within  the  Bills,  never  has  reached  four  thou- 
fand in  one  year.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  alfo  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Peru,  Paraguay, 
and  in  a  few  diftrifts  of  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  Small-pox  has  tyrannized  with  the 
virulence  of  a  true  plague,  becaufe  none  of 
the  inhabitants  were  feaforied,  or  had  paffed 
through  that  difeafe;  but  in  the  Britifh 
Inetropolis,  and  other  great  cities  of  Europe, 
the  cafe  is  totally  different 
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The  goffiping  difpofition  of  the  poor 
will  fpread  it  further,  and  after  the  fick 
recover,  fallying  forth  in  their  infefted 
cloaths  is  certain  to  add  to  the  mifchief : 
"  the  children  who  are  able  to  run  about 
"  will  intermix  in  the  ftreets  immediately 
"  upon  their  recovery  with  their  play-fellows : 
"  the  fuccefs  therefore  derived  from  general 
"  Inoculation  would  be  beneficial  to  a  few 
"  only,  but  involve  a  great  number  of  others 
"  in  danger  which  they  would  otherwife  be 
"  lefs  expofed  to/' 

DR.Watkinfon  and  Dr.  Sims,  I  appre- 
hend, intended  that  general  Inoculation  in 
London  fhould  take  place  a  fhort  time  be- 
fore children  begin  to  cut  teeth,  provid- 
ed they  are  healthy  and  ftrong;  or  imme- 
diately after  cutting  the  firft  fett,  between 
two,  and  at  the  utmoft  four  years  of  age  3  or 
even  during  the  interval  of  teething,  if  not 
attended  with  any  extraordinary  pain  or  in 
difpofition  of  the  child.  The  younger  clafs 
of  thefe  perfons  will  not  be  liable  to  fpread 
the  difeafe  in  London  llreets  amongft  their 
play-feilows.  Children  carried  to  the  Dif- 
penfary  to  be  Inoculated,  could  not  poflibly 
convey  the  diftemper  to  others  in  the  ftreets, 

nor 
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nor  until  after  the  eruption,  which  will  be 
from  nine  to  eleven  or  twelve  days  after  the 
infeftion  is  engrafted:  beiides,  children  re- 
covering from  the  natural  Small-pox,  fally 
forth,  and  intermix  with  their  play-fellows, 
and  difperfe  the  infeftion  in  all  degrees 
of  virulence:  there  is  no  law  that  I  know 
for  their  being  imprifoned  during  forty  days 
after  their  recovery,  as  is  frequently  done  in 
cafes  of  plague.    "  That  general  Inocula- 
tion  fhould  be  beneficial  to  a  few  only,  and 
"  involve  a  great  number  of  others  in  dan- 
"  ger,  to  which  they  would  otherwife  be  lefs 
"  expofed,  is  to  me  a  paradox."  Whatclafs 
or  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  king- 
dom would  be  involved  in  danger,  if  Inocu- 
lation was  general  in  the  early  parts  of  life  ? 
Where  we  are  conftantly  enveloped  in  va- 
riolous contagion,  fuch  arguments  are  futile 
and  abfurd.    In  great  cities  no  perfons  can 
reafonably  flatter  themfelves  with  hopes  of 
efcaping  the  difeafe :  the  voracious  foe  incef- 
fantly  keeps  poflefiion,  and  fooner  or  later 
is  fure  to  prowl  through  every  llreet,  lane 
and  alley. 

Baron  Dimfdale  next  "  addrefles  him- 
"  felf  to  the  legiflature,  and  to  the  affluent 
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and  charitable  to  enlarge  the  Inoculat- 
"  ing  Hofpital."  This  is  the  pubhc  and 
only  Afylum  which  he  affigns  to  the  poor 
and  middling  trades-people  to  fecure  them 
from  the  deplorable  defolation  made  by  Small- 
pox. Paris  has  great  reafon  to  curfe  its  e- 
normous  hofpital,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  that  fe- 
mlnary  of  corruption  and  difeafe.  Another 
unanfwerable  objeftion  to  a  variolous^  hof- 
pital is,  that  under  feven  years  of  age  no 
children  are  admitted,  before  which  period 
Small-pox  will  have  made  its  principal  de- 
predations amongft  the  native  progeny  of 
London.  Should  infants  at  the  breaft,  or 
under  three  years  old  be  admitted,  the  mo- 
thers or  nurfes  mufl:  alfo  be  taken  in  3  the 
young  families  at  home  would  be  then  de- 
ferted  during  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and 
the  expences  of  the  hofpital  multiplied. 
Very  few  mothers  of  the  laborious  inhabit 
tants  and  middling  trades-people,  would 
confent  to  entruft  their  young  children  to  the 
care  of  ftrange  nurfes,  at  leaft  without  be- 
ing permitted  to  vifit  them  ,  in  ficknefs,  and 
by  this  means  the  difeafe  might  be  conveyed 
in  their  infefted  apparel  to  paffengers  in  the 
ftreetSj  to  golTiping  neighbours,  &c.  nor 
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^ould  one  fourth  of  this  induftrious  de- 
fcription,  fubmit  to  have  their  young  oft- 
fprlng  crowded  into  an  Inoculating  Hofpi- 
tal,  to  be  buried  in  a  hot  bed  of  variolous 
infection  and  difeafed  exhalations. 

"  Large  ho'fpitals  will  not  be  required  in 
country  towns:  it  will      necej/ary  only  to 
obtain  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the 
"  inhabitants  of  a  town,  parifh,  ordiftrift^ 
"  to  be  Inoculated  at  one  and  the  fame  time  5 
"  for  if  fome  only  are  Inoculated,  and  others 
excluded,  the  difeafe  v/ill  fpread  through 
"  the  vicinage,  and  be  fatal  to  many/' 

This  only  feems  to  fignify,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely eafy  matter  in  country  tov/ns,  or 
large  diftrifts  of  open  country,  to  obtain  the 
\inanimous  confent  of  all  the  inhabitants  to 
be  Inoculated  at  one  and  the  fame  point  of 
time.  A  confiderable  number  poffibly  would 
permit  the  infeftion  to  be  conveyed  to  their 
children;  many  grown  up  perfons  who  had 
hitherto  efcaped,  would  fly  away;  others 
from  various  fcruples  and  prejudices  would  ^ 
refufe  their  alTent;  and  for  my  own  part,  fo 
far  from  thinking  the  propofal  would  readily 
and  unanimoufly,  without  many  "  veto's,"  be 
complied  with  at  one  and  tke  fape  time, 
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that  I  fhould  expeft  with  as  much  facility,  by 
ttirning  a  preaching  miffionary,  to  convert  the 
nation  to  one  religion.  Baron  Dimfdale 
bo^fts  of  his  having  in  this  way  fuccefsfully 
Inoculated  two  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  Hertford  and  Ware  3  but  this  is 
a  reproach  to  his  own  pretended  humanity, 
and  a  flat  contradidion  to  his  fyjftem:  for 
what  could  prevent  the  infeftion  from  being 
fpread  amxongft  the  adjacent  villages,  and  to 
be  difperfed  by  the  numerous  daily  paffen- 
gers,  ftage  coaches  and  travellers  through 
London,  and  through  every  country  town  of 
England. 

The  wealthy  and  rich  availing  them- 
^'  felves  of  timely  Inoculation  feciire  their  fa^ 
"  mi  lies  y  but  the  lofs  falls  chiefly  on  the 
offspring  of  inferior  trades-people,  and 
the  labouring  poor:  to  encourage  par- 
tial  Inoculation  amongft  them^  would  be 
"  only  fpreading  the  difcafe  and  increafing 
the  evil." 

In  the  name  of  common  fenfe  and  hu- 
manity, why  are  not  the  poor  to  [ecu re  their 
faynilies  by  timely  Inoculation  equally  wdth  the 
rich  ?  why  is  Earon  Dimfdale  fo  aftive  in  In- 
oculating the  latter  in  London.,  in  rendering 

Inocu- 
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Inoculation  partial  and  fpreading  the  evil. 
Are  there  no  goffipers,  vifitors,  do6lors 
and  attendants  to  dilperfe  the  infedlion 
"  from  the  houfes  of  rich  perfons?"  Par- 
tial Inoculation!  the  Earon  exclaims  is  rafh, 
inconfiderate ;  it  endangers  the  public  fafety. 
Good  God,  that  men  can  be  fo  blind 
and  partial  to  their  own  actions,  and  that 
they  can  fufFer  either  a  bigotted  attachment 
to  a  preconceived  hypothefis,  felfifh  intereft, 
or  ftubborn  pride,  fo  grofsly  to  diftort  their 
judgment.  If  the  Baron  is  ferious  in  con- 
lidering  partial  Inoculation  as  injurious  to 
the  community,  it  is  highly  criminal  in 
him  to  be  one  of  the  moft  aftive  inftruments 
in  their  deftruftion.  In  a  matter  of  fo  great 
moment,  in  which  the  deareft  concerns  of 
mankind  are  linked,  I  feel  myfelf  warmed 
and  provoked  to  ftigmatize  fuch  double  deal- 
ing with  exemplatory  reprehenfion. 

Whilst  the  opulent  clafles  in  London  are 
permitted  to  praftife  Inoculation,  others  will 
imitate  them.  It  is  natural  for  every  pa- 
rent, rich  or  poor,  it  is  their  duty  to  aim 
at  preferving  the  lives,  and  even  the  beauty 
of  their  children.  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why 
poor  perfons  or  middling  trades  people  fhould 
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hazard  the  hves  of  a  young  family,  becaufe 
iheir  neighbour  has  fcruples  againft  Inocuia-^ 
tion,  and  obftinately  perfuts  to  rejeft  that 
certain  means  of  fecurity.  So  long  as  Ino- 
culation is  confined  to  a  few,  fo  muft  its 
benefits :  we  mean  it  to  be  univerfal.  The 
Baron  in  the  clofe  of  this  laft  paragraph, 
where  he  raves  againft  partial  Ino dilation^  is 
inconfiftent  with  himfelf,  and  without  be- 
ing fenfible  of  the  contradiftion,  is  evident- 
ly pleading  the  caufe  of  general  Inoculation. 

Where  the  inhabitants  of  country  towns 
are  all  Inoculated  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
xinqueftionably  the  neighbourhood  and  tra- 
'  vellers  v/ill  be  lefs  expofed  to  danger,  and  th^ 
difeafe  may  not  return  back  again  to  that  vi- 
cinage until  feveral  years  have  elapfed;'  but 
in  London,  we  are  never  without  an  immenft 
magazine  of  poifon  from  natural  and  Inocu- 
lated Small-pox  3  a  very  fmail  fpark  of  which 
is  fufficient  to  kindle  up  the  difeafe, '  and  to 
multiply  itfelf  in  a  favourable  difpofition  of  the 
air.   The  cafe  mentioned  by  Baron  Dimfdale, 
but  copied  from  Dr.  JVlead,  is  one  of  many 
other  proofs  to  this  effecl,  and  is  as  follows. 
''In  1718,  two  or  three  children  had 
caught  the  infeftion  of  Small-pox  in  the 
'  "  Ea.ft» 
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"  Eaft-Indies,  and  on  the  voyage  were  taken 
ill:  the  difeafe  was  violent:   the  linen 
which  they  wore  in  ficknefs  was  put  into 
"  a  box  unwaflied,  and  landed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  fent  on 
"  fhore  to  be  waflied  by  the  natives.  On 
*^  opening  the  box,  the  infeftion  was  com- 
municated;  Small-pox  broke  out,  fpread- 
"  ing  into  the  country,  and  carried  off  vaft 
"  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  fo  that  the 
"  country  was  almoft  depopulated.'* 

I T  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  that  a  fingle  negro  flave  firft  carried 
variolous  infeftion  amongft  the  Mexicans, 
who  had  until  then  been  ftrangers  to  the 
difeafe,  and  by  which  incredible  multitudes 
of  the  inhabitants  were  exterminated.  In 
India,  I  faid,  upon  Mr.  Holwell's  authority, 
that  the  matter  of  Inoculation  has  been  pre- 
ferved  feven  years  entangled  in  cotton,  and 
clofe  flopped  up  from  the  external  air^  after 
that  interval  of  time  it  will  convey  the  in- 
feftion  by  the  artificial  mode.  The  maxim 
of  Celfus,  that  medicine  is  a  circle,  often 
ftrlkes  me  very  forcibly.  To  take  a  compre- 
henfive  furvey  of  this  particular  part  of  the 
fubjeft,  we  fhould  examine  the  nature  of 
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different fpeclfic  contagions,  of  peftilential  and 
jail  infeftion,  and  of  variolous  poifon,  the 
length  of  time  they  can  be  preferved  in  wool- 
len or  porous  materials,  and  the  remote  dif- 
tance  to  which  they  have  fometimes  in  this 
way  been  tranfported. 

Take  what  precautions  we  can  in  Lon- 
don to  prevent  communication  of  variolous 
contagion,  it  will  be  impoflible  and  nugato- 
ry, where  there  is  fuch  a  conftant  flock  of  * 
infeftion  where  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand 
are  annually  ill  of  natural  Small-pox,  which 
has  been  the  cafe  one  hundred  years  without 
interruption :  add  to  them  their  families, 
friends  and  vifitors,  amounting  in  all  to  tre- 
ble or  quadruple  the  number  of  fick,  and  to 
whofe  clothes  or  perfons  infeflion  may  ad- 
here, what  fears  fhould  London  inhabitants 
have  of  general  Inoculation  ?  To  prevent 
variolous  contagion  in  Dr.  Dimfdale's  theo- 
retical plan  from  being  tranfported  through 
London,  the  inhabitants  fhould  have  their 
doors  barricadoed,  old  clothes  men,  retail- 
ers of  rags,  and  thofe  who  hawk  about  old 
woollen  apparel  through  the  ftreets,  fhould 
all  be  hanged,  or  fent  to  the  gallies ;  Inocu- 
lators  and  dodors  fhould  fufFer  the  fame  pu- 
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nifliment,  or  be  avoided  as  a  peftilence,  and, 
like  Cain,  fome  diftinguifhing  mark  fhould 
be  fet  upon  them  3  ftage  coaches  and  poft- 
chaifes  filled  with  pafiengers  that  go  out  and 
return  every  day,  from  all  the  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  fliould  be  put  a  ftop  to,  none  fhould 
enter,  nor  go  out  of  town  without  certifi- 
cates of  health ;   goods  and  merchandize 
fhould  all  be  fubjefted  to  infpecting  officers^ 
and  detained,  and  guards  fhould  be  polled  at 
every  avenue.  This  would  be  treating  Small- 
pox fomew^hat  fimilar  to  the  plague,  but  it 
would  eftablifh  a  medical  tyranny  more  ri- 
gorous and  horrible  than  the  religious  inqui- 
lition  of  Spain  5  eveiy  office  of  fociety  would 
meet  with  intolerable  interruption,  the  Lon- 
don inhabitants  would  drag  through  a  mi- 
ferable  life  of  flavery,  under  everlafting  ter- 
ror and  quarantine.    At  prefent  ten  thou- 
fand  avenues  are  daily  left  open  to  the  mer- 
cilefs  invader,  and  I  can  fee  no  certain  lecu- 
rity  or  retreat  in  this  city,  but  to  render  our- 
felves  invulnerable  by  early,  and  univerfal 
Inoculation.  / 

"  Before  inftitutions  of  this  kind  (the 
Inoculating  Difpenfary)  are  tolerated,  the 
legiflature  ought  firft  to  be  confulted." 

I  mofl: 
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I  moft  cordially  join  iiTue  with  Baron 
Dimfdale,  in  imploring  the  attention  of  the 
legiflature  to  the  fubjeft  of  Inoculation.  It 
is  not  many  years  ago,  fince  a  contagious  dif- 
order  am.ongft  the  horned  cattle  was  recom- 
mended from  the  throne,  as  a  fubjeft  fuffici- 
j^ntly  important  for  their  immediate  delibe- 
ration nor  do  I  introduce  this  comparifon 
in  a  ludicrous  light :  but  every  man  not  deaf 
and  callous  to  reafon  and  feeling,  muft  view 
the  ruinous  devallation  by  Small-pox  amongft 
his  fellow-creatures,  as  infinitely  more  ter- 
rible in  its  confequences.  The  publick 
at  large,  and  the  great  national  council  not- 
withftanding  feem  hitherto  to  have  dozed 
over  Inoculation,  and  to  have  looked  on  at 
the  daily  cai^nage  made  by  Small-pox  with 
fttipid  infenfibility  and  indifference. 

Baron  Dimfdale  has  couched  another 
meaning  under  this  invocation  to  parlia- 
ment :  he  wifhes  merely  to  crufli  thofe  who 
would  diftribute  the  benefits  of  Inoculation 
,  to  every  clafs  of  the  people.  But  po  legif- 
lature that  is  not  arbitrary  and  unjuft,  can 
^  in  this  cafe  prefume  to  make  one  rule  for 
themfelves,  and  anotlier  for  the  poor  and 
middling  trades-people ,  at  leaft  without,  a 
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flagrant  elicroachment  on  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, they  cannot  interfere  to  prevent  them 
from  Inoculating  their  children,  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  the  higher  and  opulent  ranks  in 
London. 

I  CAN  perceive  but  three  or  four  v/ays,  in 
which  the  legiilature  could  poffibly  inter- 
'm.eddle  in  laying  Kaj^rejlraint^  or  enafting 
regulations  refpefting  Inoculation.  Oneway 
is,  either  to  prohibit  the  praftice  in  London 
amongft  the  rich  and  poor,  and  to  tolerate 
it  in  the  country  alone,  or  in  Small-pox  la- 
zarettos built  for  that  ufe  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  capital.  In  this  mode,  the  opulent 
clafs  retiring  to  their  country-houfes,  would 
difperfe  infeftion  according  to  Baron  Dimf- 
dale's  fyftem  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  what 
inconfiderable  degree  Small-pox  lazarettos 
could  Tecure  the  laborious  inhabitants  of 
London  from  danger,  I  fhall  foon  demon- 
ftrate.  Another  way,  in  which  the  legifla- 
ture  might  interpofe  their  authority  is,  by 
ordaining  that  general  Inoculation  in  Lon- 
don fhould  only  be  performed  in  certain  fea- 
fons  of  the  ye:ar,  in  imitation  of  the  Bramins 
in  India,  during  two  or  three  months,  that 
'afterwards  air -aglifted  with  this  difeafe,  rich 
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and  poor,  ftiouid  be  removed  and  immured 
as  in  cafes  of  plague,  their  infefted  goods 
and  apparel  waftied,  and  purified  by  fire  and 
fmoak.  Banifliing  Inoculation  alone  from 
the  capital,  or  from  the  kingdom,  would  not 
banifli  Small-pox ;  we  have  many  centuries 
uninterrupted  experience  of  the  contrary. 
The  legiflature  might  alfo  enaft  a  law,  to 
oblige  feparate  parifhes  to  defray  the  expences 
of  Inoculating  the  indigent  poor  at  their 
own  houfes,  and  in  country  tov/ns,  and  open 
diibifts  it  might  be  prafiiifed  every  two  or 
three  years,  or  even  fooner,  fhould  natural 
Small-pox  break  out  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Gf  all  thefe  different  modes,  the  praftice  of 
the  Bramins,  and  fupporting  the  indigent 
poor  during  Inoculation,  are  alone  entitled 
to  any  ferious  confideration. 

Having  now  with  patience  replied  to  all 
Baron  Dimfdale's  objeftions,  I  have  yet  in 
refervc,  facts  and  mathematical  proofs,  which 
I  conceive  muft  alone  overfet  the  whole  fu- 
perflruclure  of  the  Baron's  argumentative 
oppofition,  to  general  Inoculation  at  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  of  the  poor  and  middling  trades- 
people in  this  city.  I  deny  that  an  Inoculating 
Hofpital  is  the  effeclual  means  to  leflen  the 
:  publick 
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publlck  danger  and  mortality  in  Londoii, 
from  natural  Small-pox  :  it  is  a  paltry  tem- 
porizing palliative,  totally  inadequate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil :  or  if  the  Baron  will 
indulge  me  to  ufe  a  few  of  his  own  fofteft 
and  emphatical  phrafes,  "  it  is  rafh,  and  in- 
"  confiderate,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  a 
Jew  only,  and  involve  a  great  number  of 
"  others  in  danger."  The  reader  will  be  fo 
indulgent  to  favour  m^e  here  with  his  parti- 
cular attention.  I  fhall  take  up  the  matter 
in  the  moft  favourable  point  of  view  for  Ba- 
ron Dimfdale.  Suppofe  therefore  that  by  the 
bounty  of  the  legiflature  and  private  contri- 
butions, an  Inoculating  Hofpital  large,  and 
endowed  with  every  neceffary,  is  erefted  in 
this  city,  that  Baron  Dimfdale  is  enthroned 
iupreme  fuperintendant  and  diftator,  that 
upon  his  fmgle  authority,  all  the  poor  and 
-  middling  trades-people  have  refrained  from 
Inoculating  their  families  until  they  are  Jive 
years  pld,  when  as  many  as  furvive  fhall  be 
taken  into  this  lazaretto :  how  many  lives 
now  from  Jve  to  twenty  years  of  age,  could 
in  this  way  be  annually  faved  to  the  metro- 
polis ?  This  Baron  Dimfdale  mufl  allow  to 
be  liberal ;  it  is  giving  in  tv/o  important  ad- 
ditional 
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dkional  years  of  infancy  from  five  to  feveri^ 
and  ftating  the  argument  as  ftrong  as  poffi- 
ble  againft  myfelf.  Pleafe  to  attend  to 
the  following  table  of  comparative  mor- 
tality, at  all  ages  in  London  during  fifteen 
years,  by  Dr.  Short:  I  could  have  added 
another,  and  to  the  fame  efFeft,  of  thirty 
years. 

Dr.  Short's  table  from  January  the  ift 
1728  to  1743,  a  period  of  15  years,  died  by 
the  London  bills  at  all  ages,  taken  at  an  an- 
nual medium,  in  the  following  proportions  • 


Years  of  Age  Died* 

Under     2  — 9910 

from  2  to  5    ,2411 

5 — 10    980 

10 — 20    851 

20 — 30   2060 

30—40  —  2471 

40 — 50  — — -  2510 

— 60    2231 

60 — 70   ■  1675 

70 — 80    1200 

80 — 90   634 

90 — 100  — ■ —  1 17 


Total  annual  medium  1 
of  deaths  in  this  period  j  ^ 
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The  annuar  medium  of  deaths  in  Sliort'^ 
bill  were  much  greater  than  at  prefent, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  twenty-feven 
thoufand  3  out  of  which  num.ber  more  than 
twelve  thoufand  died  annually  under  five 
years  of  age,  but  from  five  to  tiventy  in  the 
fame  time,  not  nineteen  hundred^  including 
every  death  and  mortal  difeafe.  In  this  cafe, 
foUovN^ing  even  Earon  Dimfdale's  overcharg- 
ed calculation,  if  one  eighth  died  of  Small- 
pox out  of  nineteen  hundred,  then  in  Lon- 
don from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age  there 
would  die  annually,  even  of  the  natural 
Small-pox,  but  about  two  hundred  and  forty. 

Even  this  fmall  decreafe  is  overrated,  for 
of  late  years  the  total  annual  deaths  in  Lon- 
don are,  (it  is  not  neceffary  to  be  exa£l)  we 
ftiall  fay  twenty-two  thoufand ;  of  which 
number,  from  five  to  tv/enty,  about  14  or  15 
hundred  die  :  one  eighth  of  15  hundred  de- 
duced for  Small-pox,  makes  not  quite  two 
hundred  deaths  in  London,  in  this  long 
interval  of  hfe  of  the  natural  difeafe.  One 
eighth  I  remarked  Vv^as  too  large  a  pro- 
portion for  Small-pox ;  it  was  formed  up- 
on four  years  only  of  the  bills,  felefted 
by,  Baron  Dimfdale  5  one  tenth  or  twelfth 
5  was 
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was  tlie  average  during  forty  years.  This 
therefore  ftill  detrafts  from  the  inconfide- 
rable  number  of  Small-pox  deaths  in  this 
ftage  of  life,  from  five  to  twejtty.  That  the 
Inoculating  Hofpital  had  ho  efFeft  whatever 
in  diminifliing  the  proportion  of  deaths  in 
this  fifteen  years  period  of  Short's  bill  is  evi- 
dent, becaufe  that  hofpital  was  not  erefted 
until  1746.  Another  fubtra6lion  muft  alfo 
be  made  for  feveral  of  the  new  fettlers,  vifitors 
and  ftrangers,  v/ho,  under  twenty,  no  doubt 
die  in  London  of  Small-pox. 

I  DO  not  wifh  to  fubftitute  the  leaft  con- 
jefture  in  any  part  of  the  above  propofition ; 
nor  do  I  venture  pofitively  to  afTert,  that 
Small-pox  will  bear  an  exaft  ratio  of  one 
eighth  or  twelfth  to  all  other  difeafes  in  the 
fifteen  years,  from  five  to  twenty  :  fure  I  am, 
that  no  perfon  in  his  fenfes  will  pretend  to 
alledge,  that  ail  who  die  in  London  in  this 
interval  of  life,  perifh  by  Small-pox  alone  5 
and  were  we  to  admit  fuch  a  ridiculous  fup- 
pofition,  their  entire  numbers  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  various  mortality.  In  fad,  with- 
out adding  a  large  portion  of  Small-pox 
deaths,  we  cannot  poffibly  )dj  all  the  other 

dif. 
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itiifeafes  commonly  incident  to  young  chil- 
dren, account  for  the  mortality  under  five 
years  of  age  in  London.  Perfons  born  in 
the  Metropolis,  who  have  continued  from 
birth  to  twenty^  to  reliil  the  impreflions  of 
variolous  infeftion,  though  encircled  daily  in 
this  poifon,  will  not  in  all  probability  at  the 
latter  age  enter  into  an  Inoculating  Holpital : 
their  numbers  as  I  have  already  reprefented, 
cannot  be  very  confiderable.  Thofe  more  ftric- 
ken  in  years,  and  the  aged,  who  have  alfo  ef- 
caped,  will  truft  as  ufual  to  Providence. 

None,  fays  Baron  Dimfdale,  fhould  be 
Inoculated  in  London  and  other  great  cities, 
at  th^  private  houfes  of  the  poor,  laborious 
and  middling  trades-people  >  as  many  of  their 
children  as  liave  waded  through  danger  feven 
years,"are "to  be  received  into  an  Inoculating 
Hofpital:  in  country  towns  and  open  dif- 
trifts  too,  all  muft  confent  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  to  receive  the  infe6lion,,  otherwife 
It  will  be  fpread  through  the  neighbourhood, 
do  infinite  mifchief,  and  ftiould  not  be  at- 
tempted. So  that  upon  the  whole,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  are  in  pro- 
portion to  thofe  in  the  country,  as  one  to 
•  three  and  an  half,  and  Inoculation  in  both 
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clogged  wltii  fo  many  difficulties,  interdI(5H- 
ons  and  imprafticabilities,  that  by  Inoculating 
•even  country  villages,  there  is  imminent  rifk 
of  fpreading  the  difeafe,  and  propagating  the 
natural  infeflion  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  that 
at  private  houfes  in  cities,  it  is  tolerated  only 
to  a  handful  of  the  rich  and  affluent  I  ap- 
peal to  the  underftanding  of  fenfible  and  im- 
partial men,  whether  Inoculation  is  not  ef- 
feftually  reftrifted  and  fettered  from  operat- 
ing as  a  great  national  benefit  or  diminution 
of  mortality,  and  whether  thoufands  are  not 
wantonly  doomed  to  deftrudlion,  and  puftied 
headlong  down  a  precipice  ? 

Davenant's  eftimation,  rated  the  houfes 
in  England  and  Wales  at  one  million,  three 
hundred  thoufand,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century:  the  cottages  then  were  five 
hundred  thoufand :  now  they  are  both  great- 
ly decreafed  in  number.  We  have  probably 
at  this  time,  a  more  plentiful  proportion  of 
rich  and  opulent  inhabitants  in  this  ifland, 
than  any  other  kingdom  of  Europe.  In 
1777,  the  houfes  that  paid  for  feven  win- 
dows, and  confequently  the  window  tax,  are 
rated,  by  Dr.  Price,  at  one  fourth  of  the 
others.  Even  in  this  country  we  muft  fee 
4  that 
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tliat  the  laborious  and  middling  trades-peo-^ 
pie,  make  up  the  great  hive  of  the  nation^ 
AH  their  families  in  London  are  to  be  incar- 
cerated during  Inoculation,  by  Baron  Dimf- 
dale's  orders,  or  to  be  debarred  its  advan- 
tages. If  poverty  in  this  .capital  is  made  a 
mighty  objeftion  againfl:  Inoculation  at  pri- 
vate houfes,  it  will  be  much  ftronger  at 
Paris,  where  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  die 
annually  in  their  public  holpitals :  it  would 
damn  not  only  Inoculation,  but  alfo  propa- 

^gation  throughout  all  the  lower  and  labori- 
ous ranks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  numbers 

-of  whofe  miferable  peafantry  are  condemned 
to  fubfift  during  a  great  part  of  the  year^ 
principally  upon  oatmeal-gruel,  or  potatoes 
and  fait. 

To  a  fmall  number  of  indigent  perJfbns 
_  and  their  children,  exceeding  feven  years  of 
age  'y  to  a  few  ftrangers  deftitute  of  money 
and  friends,  who  may  happen  to  be  feized  in 
London  with  the  natural  Small-pox,  a  vario- 
Jous  hofpital  will  during  their  licknefs,  prove 
a  ufeful  Afylum.  Of  thofe  like  wife  who  are 
Inoculated  in  that  receptacle,  the  blanks  and 
prizes  will  be  in  the  ordinary  proportion; 
but  as  a  national  faving  from  Jive^  and  much 
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lefs  from  /even  to  twenty  years  of  age,  cannot 

amount  to  above  one,  or  at  the  vitmoft,  two 
• 

hundred  annually.  What  proportion  of  the 
new  annual  fettlers  have  had  the  Small-pox, 
and  how  many  are  fo  poor  as  to  make  it 
neceflary  for  them  to  enter  into  an  hofpital, 
are  equally  uncertain.  If  the  whole  had 
come  to  London  without  previoufly  under- 
going the  Small-pox,  it  would  not  for  that 
reafon  be  incumbent  on  the  London  inhabi- 
tants to  neglect  the  fafety  of  their  own  fa- 
milies, left  the  new  fettlers  might  catch  the 
difeafe  from  Inoculated  infeflion. 

Dr.  Price,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Caufes  of 
Depopulation  in  Cities,  thinks,  that  a  great 
number  of  the  new  emigrants  are  cut  off  by 
the  foul  air,  vices,  and  debaucheries  of  Lon- 
don 5  he  fays  nothing  of  Small-pox.  I  am 
mduced  by  various  confiderations  to  believe, 
that  whatever  fliare  of  Small-pox  mortality 
takes  place  in  London  amongft  perfons  turn- 
ed of  tv/enty  years  of  age,  is  almoft  folely 
confined  to  the  new  annual  fettlers  or  re- 
cruits, who  are  neceflary  to  repair  the  wafte 
of  London,  and  the  majority  of  whom  ar- 
rive in  the  capital  from  twenty  to  forty  years 
of  age.  Call  this  annual  fupply  6000 ;  ima- 
gine 


gine  that  one  third  of  them,  or  2000,  are 
not  feafoned,  but  that  they  are  affailed  every 
year  by  the  natural  Small-pox ;  even  in  this 
cafe  the  annual  decrement,  ftating  it  at  one 
of  fix,  will  not  exceed  320.  This  allowance 
however,  I  conceive  is  too  large,  and  for  two 
reafons :  firft,  becaufe  a  confiderable  number 
of  the  new  recruits,  fervants,  apprentices, 
and  fo  forth,  are  under  twenty  years  of  ag^, 
and  v/ill  fall  into  that  fmall  clafs  of  thofe 
who  die  under  twenty :  fecondly,  becaufe 
not  more  probably  than  one  fourth  inftead 
of  one  third  of  the  annual  fettlers,  efpeci- 
ally  of  thofe  arrived  at  maturity,  are  oppug- 
nable  by  variolous  infeftion. 

If  London,  by  births  and  recruits,  is 
fuppofed  to  require  an  annual  fupply  of 
twenty-nine  thoufand  to  repair  the  annual 
lofs  by  deaths,  and  if  all  thofe  were  Inocu- 
lated each  year,  then  according  to  the  eld 
calculation  of  i  to  100,  290  would  be  the 
decreafe  by  Small-pox ;  but  by  the  more  en- 
larged and  miodern  calculation  of  i  to  500, 
out  of  29,000  Inoculated,  58  deaths  only 
would  enfue.  Extend  this  calculation  to 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland ;  by  Davenant's 
eftimate,  the  annual  bii'lhs  amongft  9  mil- 
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lions  of  inhabitants  in  thefe  two  iflands  wilf 
amount  to  about  300,000:  a  few  thoufands 
more  is  immaterial  for  our  grofs  valuation : 
if  all  thefe  300,000  were  to  live  to  be  Ino- 
culated, and  I  out  of  500  to  die,  the  na- 
tion, inftead  of  30,000  Small-pox  deaths 
annually,  in  this  and  her  fifter  ifland,  would 
lofe  but  600 :  and  expanding  the  fame  cal- 
culation to  all  Europe,  the  blanks  would  a- 
mount  to  about  eight  thoufand:  confequently 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  lives 
would  be  annually  preferved. 

Should  Inoculation  take  place  univerfal- 
ly  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  in  the  early  parts  of  life, 
that  is  under  five  years  of  age,  and  all  be- 
yond that  flage  have  undergone  the  difeafe 
by  the  fame  precautions,  in  this  predica- 
ment the  infeftion,  however  virulent,  could 
not  extend  itfelf  in  the  natural  way,  but  to 
a  diminutive  number  of  the  community;  for 
out  of  nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  thofe 
under  five  years  of  age  will  not  exceed  four-- 
teen  hundred  thoufand^  and  probably  not  one 
half  of  theie  are,,  in  one  year  fit  fubjefts  for 
the  operation. 
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Upon  the  firfl:  introduftion  of  Inocula- 
tion, phyficians,  divines,  and  innumerable 
other  writers  cried  out,  that  the  infection 
would  be  Ipread,  and  the  community  fufFer  * 
a  greater  lofs;  but  after  fixty  years  experi- 
ence, we  ftiould  expe£t  thofe  arguments,  as 
well  as  the  writers,  had  all  died  away,  and 
that  at  this  day,  the  fame  ftale  dregs  of  ig- 
norance and  obftinacy  would  not  be  again 
retailed.    To  traduce  general  Inoculation, 
to  increafe  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  bulk  of  the  community,   againft  the 
praftice,  is,  in  my  idea,  neither  wife,  poli- 
tic, nor  humane.    The  general  notion  of 
all  illiterate  perfons  is  a  kind  of  irrefiHible 
fatality,  and  they  are  too  apt,  in  difeafes, 
to  commit  all  to  God,  as  the  ftupid  Turks 
do  the  plague,  without  "  taking  timely  pre- 
*'  caution,  to  fecure  their  families."  Poffi- 
bly  many  years  muft  yet  elapfe,  before  the 
whole  kingdom^  will  be  awakened  to  a  jufl: 
fenfe  of  its  intereft  and  fafety;  before  cuf- 
tom  and  prejudice  are  done  away,  and  igno- 
rance enlightened.     To  render  Inoculation 
an  early  and  univerfal  praftice,  the  legiflature 
and^  the  clergy  fhould  add  their  venerable 
jan^lion,  influence,  and  affiitance  to  the 
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feeble  exhortations,  and  a6live  humanity  of 
medical  men.  It  appears  to  me  the  mofl: 
certain,  expeditious,  and  cheap  method  of 
I'einftating  in  a  few  years  a  number  of  fub- 
jefts  equal  to  thofe  fquandered  in  the  prefent 
unfortunate  war. 

Every  life  faved  by  this  practice  is  fo 
much  folid  treafure  and  ftrength  added  to  the 
nation.  There  is  no  difeafe  where  we  have 
it  fo  much  in  our  power  and  command  to 
leflen  mortality,  as  in  the  Small-pox  by  Ino- 
culation. It  is  a  bridge,  furnifhed  by  Pro- 
vidence, to  pafs  over  a  yawning  gulph,  a 
raging  whirlpool,  in  which  millions  of  the 
human  Ipecies  have  been  wrecked.  Baron 
Dimfdale  is  ftiocked,  and  his  choler  roufed, 
at  the  propofal  of  permitting  liberty  to  tra- 
vellers of  every  rank  and  defcription  to  es- 
cape by  this  fecure  rout.  Fortune  muft  have 
been  fo  kind  and  bountiful  to  favour  thofe 
who  pafs  that  way  with  a  golden  key.  Whe- 
ther this  reverence  for  titles  and  rich  per- 
Ibns  proceeds  from  the  Baron's  natural  dif- 
pofition,  or  was  acquired  by  his  fhort  tour 
to  Ruffia,  I  neither  know  nor  care  ;  the  com- 
monalty, and  middling  trades-people  in  this 
metropolis^  who  are  not  of  the  ele^l,  will 
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not  probably  thank  this  Imperial  phyfician 
for  fuch  exotic  fentiments.  If  Baron  Dimf- 
dale  is  candid  and  ingenuous,  he  fhould  de- 
fift  from  Inoculation  in  London,  and  in  vil- 
lages contiguous  to  the  capital ;  he  fhould 
return  all  his  fees  to  fome  charity,  as  a  fmall 
expiation  for  the  public  injury  he  muft  al- 
ready, according  to  his  profelTed  creed,  have 
committed  in  the  exercife  of  that  vocation, 
and  as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  his  finceri- 
ty,  and  contrition  for  v^ilfully  befmearing 
his  hands  with  human  facrifices.  His  argu- 
ments, if  they  were  of  any  real  validity, 
would  feal  the  final  doom  of  Inoculation  in 
every  cafe  and  fituation,  whether  in  city, 
town,  or  country. 

When  men's  actions  or  writings  feenx 
fairly  and  honeftly  direfled  for  the  public 
good,  and  without  any  finifter  bias,  I  can 
pardon  their  grolTeft  errors,  or  animadvert 
Upon  them  with  mild  cenfure,  and  without 
difpleafure.  In  this  tender  and  indulgent 
light,  I  can  fmile  at  the  propofal  of  an  old 
pragmatical  Greek  philofopher,  who,  ob- 
ferving  many  difeafes  to  enfue  from  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  exhorted  man- 
kind to  live  in  dens  and  caverns  under  ground, 

where 
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'  where  the  fun-beams  and  changes  of  the  air 
could  not  pierce;  and  in  one  of  which 
gloomy  abodes,  this  crazy  projector  is  faid  to 
have  lived  many  years :  but  had  he,  with  fool- 
ilh  prefumption,  prop#fed  to  bury  the  poor, 
laborious,  and  middling  clafles  in  fuch  fub- 
terraneous  cells  for  the  benefit  of  their  con- 
ftitutions,  and  have  left  the  rich  and  him- 
felf  above  ground,  to  balk  in  fnug  houfes, 
I  fhould  have  fpurned,  if  not  with  indigna- 
tion, at  leaft  with  contempt  at  the  philofo- 
phy  and  the  philofopher. 

Baron  Dimfdale  hints,  "  that  an  a6lion 
"  of  damages  would  lay  againft  a  perfon, 
who,  by  Inoculating  horned  cattle  for  a 
contagious  difeafe,  would  ipread  the  infec- 
tion  in  the  neighbourhood/'  The  plain  in- 
terpretation of  this  polifhed  remark  is  to  re- 
commend the  patrons  and  phyficians  of  the 
Inoculating  Difpenfary  as  objefts  defervingof 
profecution,  and  as  criminals  who  fhould  be 
punifhed  by  the  laws.  I  am  not  under  the  leaft 
apprehenfion  for  their  fate,  and  let  Baron 
Dimfdale  beware,  left  another  perfon  ftiould, 
in  this  ordeal,  be  convifted  as  the  principal  cul- 
prit. I  will  alfo  fuggeft  to  the  Baron  a  friendly 
admonition,  that  before  he  configns  over  thefe 
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gentlemen  to  dungeons  and  gibbets,  to  read 
the  ftory  of  the  celebrated  Galileo,  who,  as 
all  men  of  literature  know,  was  imprifoned 
by  the  ignorant  monks  of  the  inquifition, 
and  threatened  to  be  burnt  alive,  for  having 
aflerted  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth. 
It  is  very  fmgular,  that  Baron  Dimfdale 
makes  ufe  of  many  of  the  fame  phrafes  for- 
merly employed  by  WagftafF,  who  wrote 
ftrenuoufly  againfl:  Inoculation  upon  its  firfl: 
introduftion,  and  with  libellous  inveftives 
inveighed  againfl  its  patrons.  WagftafF  call- 
ed the  Inoculators  public  murderers,  and 
with  outrageous  acrimony  invoked  the  le^- 
giflature  to  punifh  them-. 

T  o  the  reader  and  to  the  public  I  humbly 
fubmit  the  final  decifion  of  this  important 
controverfy,  in  which  the  intereft  and  fecu- 
rity  of  mankind  are  fo  materially  involved : 
a  ftate  of  indifference  and  neutrality  is  in- 
compatible with  found  policy  and  humanity. 
I  wifh  my  arguments  to  be  deliberately  weigh-  - 
ed,  and  after  mature  examination  and  fevere 
fcrutiny,  to  be  received  or  rejefted,  as  they 
are  built  upon  fafts,  fupported  by  fpecious 
or  folid  reafoning,  and  as  they  appear  to 
conduce  to  the  fafety  and  benefit  of  the  na- 
tion. 
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tion.  I  flatter  myfelf  with  having  laid  fhofe 
ipeflres  which  Baron  Dimfdale  conjured  up 
to  affright  the  metropolis,  and  the  nation 
from  general  Inoculation.  No  man  has  fo 
often  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in  that 
caufe,  and  braved  defiance,  as  the  Baron :  he 
is  in  truth  (what  a  witty  author  faid  of  the 
inetaphyficians)  a  furious  gladiator,  that 
fights  hood-winked,  and  with  a  bandage 
bound  faft  over  his  eyes. 

My  obfervations  upon  this  fubjeft  fhall 
now  clofe,  by  propounding  a  quere  for  public 
difcuffion,  which  the  reader,  if  he  chufes,  may 
call  a  revery.  Would  it  not  be  pofTible  and 
advifeable  to  eradicate  the  Small-pox  from 
Europe,  to  banifh  it  to  its  original  birth- 
place in  either  Arabia  or  India,  and  to  fet  up 
barriers  againfl  its  return  and  communica- 
tion, as  we  (hut  out  the  plague  ?  Should  the 
contagion  be  once  exterminated,  and  no  re- 
mains of  the  fpecific  "nidus"  left  behind, there 
certainly  appears  no  power  in  the  climate,  foil 
or  air,  at  leaft  of  Europe,  again  to  regene- 
rate fuch  a  difeafe.  To  make  this  propofition 
clear  and  intelligible,  I  fliould  treat  of  fpeci- 
fic contagions  \  but  medical  and  profeifional 
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men  no  doubt  fufiiciently  well  informed 
on  that  head. 

If  Small-pox  had  feized  upon  a  perfon 
more  than  once  in  life,  and  the  body  after- 
wards, as  in  cafes  of  other  infeftious  fevers 
and  of  plague,  had  ftill  been  •  fufceptible  of 
injury  from  variolous  infeftion-  either  the 
human  fpecies  would  have  prefented  a  fright- 
ful fpeflacle  of  corroded  fears,  and  mangled 
deformity,  or  what  is  more  probable,  the 
greateft  part  would,  long  before  this  time, 
Jiave  perifhed  by  Small-pox  y  but  to  prevent 
fuch  deplorable  confequences,  mankind  would 
have  been  under  the  neceffity  to  unite  with 
one  general  confent,  to  oppofe  and  chain 
down  this  inexorable  foe. 

There  is  no  profpe£l  of  our  ever  getting 
rid  of  variolous  poifon,  unlefs  fome  general, 
or  rather  univerfal  league  of  this  nature 
fhould  be  entered  into.  To  fave  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  lives  annually  flain  in  the  Eu- 
ropean region  alone  by  a  fmgle  enemy,  is  an 
obje6t  which  merits  the  attention  of  all  the 
different  legiflators  and  philofophers  of  Eu- 
rope. One  kingdom  fmgly  could  not,  con-- 
fiftent  with  propriety,  and  for  obvious  reafons, 
attempt  fuch  a  critical  experiment.  Either 
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Inoculation  fliould  be  univerfal  in  the  early 
parts  of  life,  or  (if  pra6licable)  Small-pox, 
like  the  plague,  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 
The  lafl:  I  throw  out  merely  as  a  curfory  idea, 
but  as  a  fubjeft  not  unworthy  of  future  in- 
veftigation.  I  find  that  I  have  infenfibly  run 
to  a  much  greater  length  than  at  firft  fetting 
put,  I  either  expeded  or  wiftied. 

'     "  '         '     "■'    '    '  '      .  ' 

CHAP.  II. 

Bills  of  Mortality  t  when  ejlablijhed  in  Eu- 
rope :  their  DefeSis :  of  the  Mortality  at  dif-* 
ferent  Ages  in  City^  T'own  cind  Country :  of 
Llarriages  and  Births^  and  the  mediu?n  of 
Children  produced  by  City  and  Country  Mar^ 
riages :  of  the  Comparative  Numbers  of  the 
two  Sexes y  and  their  refpediive  Mortality  :  of 
the  Nufnbers  alive  at  different  Ages  in  any 
Nation:   of  the  Proportion  between  City^ 
Tiown  and  Country  Inhabitants  :  various  Ta^ 
bles  in  Ilhjlration  of  the  Comparative  Mor^- 
tality,  and  Decreafe  of  Mankind  at  every 
Age  in  City  and  Country :  of  Great  Cities^ 
end  the  Principal  Caufes  of  Depopulation  in 
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ihm  3  exemplified  by  London  :  with  additi^ 
end  Remarks  on  the  JDefeSls  of  the  London 
;  Bills. 

^nr^HE  births,  genealogies,  and  deaths  of 
JL  Adam's  defcendants,  down  to  Noah, 
and  the  Patriarchs,  are  recorded  in  Scripture : 
fome  chapters  of  Genefis  are  plain  regifters 
of  births  and  mortality.  The  Ifraelites  were 
at  diftant  intervals  muftered  and  numbered 
by  Mofes  and  his  fucceflbrs ;  and  in  a  few 
uncommon  peftilences  the  devaftktion  is  af- 
certained  in  the  Jewifli  hiftory.  The  defcent 
and  pedigree  of  Kings  and  other  great  men, 
have  alfo  been  kept  in  mofl:  nations  who  had 
made  any  progrefs  in  civilization  5  but  gene- 
ral annual  regifters  of  births,  difeafes  and 
deaths,  are  modern  eftablifhments,  and  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Gn  the  continent  regifters  were  inftltuted, 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  before  their  intro- 
duflion  into  England:  1538  exa£t  records 
of  weddings,  chriftenings  and  burials,  were 
firft  ordered  by  the  king  and  council  to  be 
kept  in  every  parifli  church  in  England,  by 
either  the  vicar  or  the  curate.  This  order 
was  very  negligently  obeyed  in  many  parifties, 

until 
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•  until  1559  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when 
to  prevent  regifters  from  rotting  in  damp 
churches,  they  were  diredled  to  be  written  on 
'  parchment.  At  firft  they  feem,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England,  to  have  been  defigned 
to  prove  the  birth,  death  and  defcent  of  pri- 
vate perfons,  and  the  right  of  inheritance  in 
property  or  lands.  In  i592,ayearof  peftilence, 
bills  of  mortality  for  London  were  inftitutedj 
but  were  difcontinued  till  1603,  another  year 
of  defolating  peftilence,  which  was  the  only 
diftemper  then  taken  notice  of  in  the  printed 
reports.  In  1629,  the  different  difeafes  and 
cafualties  of  thofe  who  died,  together  with 
the  diftinftion  of  fexes  were  added  and  pub- 
liflied:  1728,  and  not  fooner,  the  different 
ages  of  the  dead  were  ordered  to  be  fpecified 
in  the  London  bills.  Upon  firft  eftablifhing 
the  diftinflion  of  difeafes  and  cafualties  in  the 
bills  of  the  metropolis,  the  primary  intention 
I  believe,  was  to  difcover  the  numbers  de- 
.ftroyed  by  the  plague,  and  to  deteft  concealed 
murders.  At  Vienna  and  Berlin,  regifters  arc 
kept  nearly  fimilar  as  I  underftand  to  thofe 
in  London :  Edinburgh,  Norwich,  North- 
ampton, and  fome  otJier  towns  of  this 

ifland. 
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ifland,  have  alfo  copied  and  imitated  fuch 
wife  and  ufefal  examples* 

Public  records  of  births  and  mortality 
are  now  partly  become  the  rules  of  political 
arithmetic  5  but  unfortunately  for  Politicians 
and  Medica^men^  they  are  yet  far  too  incor-= 
reft  and  imperfefl.  Regillers  of  difeafes  and 
deaths  fhould  be  entrufted  to  more  ikilful 
heads  than  to  a  couple  of  ignorant  old  wo- 
men, nominated  by  each  parifh,  and  called 
in  their  diftrifts,  parifii  fearchers:  at  pre- 
fent  they  confider  the  "  ultimatum"  of  their 
commiffion  and  duty,  is  merely  to  prevent 
private   funerals   and  concealed  murders. 

The  whole  bufinefs  in  London  is  conduced 
in  the  following  inaccurate  manner.  Upon 
either  being  fent  for  to  infpeft  a  corpfe,  or  on 
hearing  the  bell  toll,  and  infpv^fting  the  books 
kept  in  the  different  churches,  the  fearchers 
are  apprized,  from  whence  notice  has  been 
fent  of  a  death,  in  order  that  a  grave  may  be 
opened :  the  two  matrons  then,  whofe  in- 
duftry  is  ftimulated  by  a  fmall  fee  on  each 
corpfe,  and  whofe  report  is  necefTary  previ- 
ous to  interment,  fet  out  to  examine  that 
no  violence  has  been  committed  upon  the 
dead,  of  which  they  have  taken  an  official 

I  oath 
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oath  to  make  a  true  declaration,  and  after- 
wards negligently  enquire  from  the  relati- 
ons the  name  of  the  difeafe,  adding  the  age 
and  fex.  Thefe  records,  together  with  the 
chriftenings,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  fearch- 
ers  have  no  concern,  are  depofited  with  the 
refpeclive  clerks  of  each  pariflr  church,  and 
by  them  the  chriftenings  of  the  eftabiifhed 
church,  and  the  burials  in  their  refpeftive 
parochial  church-yards  alone,  are  carried 
once  every  week  to  a  general  hall  in  the  city : 
on  the  follov/ing  day  the  weekly  bill,  com- 
prehending thefe  partial  returns,  is  printed 
and  publiftxed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
a  general  annual  bill,  in  which  all  the  week- 
ly returns  aare  confolidated, 
,  From  bills  conduced  with  more  accuracy^ 
and  upon  a  larger  fcale,  phyficians  and 
ftatefmen  might  both  draw  ample  fources 
of  informatio-n.  If,  as  Dr.  Price,  and  as 
Voltaire,  and  many  other  writers  have  ob- 
ferved  nearly  to  the  fame  effeft,  every  feventh 
year,  an  c\ccount  was  taken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  government^  thro'  every  town  and 
parifli  in  the  kingdom,  the  force,  ftrength^ 
population,  increafe,  decreafe,  refources, 
trade,  and  health  of  the  inhabitants  might 

be 
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be  known.  It  ihould  comprize  a  numerical  lift' 
^qf  every  rank  and  order  5  of  the  married,  un- 
married, widows,  widowers,  agcs^  fexes,  wed- 
dings, chriftenings,  &c.  In  the  medical  co-^ 
lumns  ihould  be  given,  the  ftate  of  the  wea- 
ther and  feafons  in  that  year  5  and  in  the  dreary 
columns  of  death,  the  fpecific  difeafes  which 
.  deftroyed  life.  From  fuch  an  authentic  ma- 
gazine of  fa6ts  and  materials,  national  healthy 
'.mortality,  the  difeafes  moft  fatal  to  a  nation* 
their  growth  or  declenfion,  the  efFefts  of  diet, 
drinks,  of  medical  praftice,  the  ratio  of  po- 
pulation, and  a  multitude  of  political  and 
medical  queftions  ftill  entangled  in  doubts 
and  intricacy,  might  be  evolved. 

A  PLAN  fo  general,  individual  induftry  a-* 
lone,  however  indefatigable,  cannot  accom- 
plifti  without  minifterial  power,  and  affiftance 
to  carry  it  into  execution  :  the  church,  or  a 
few  ufelefs  ftate  finecures,  may  without  any 
inconvenience  fpare  a  fufficient  revenue  to 
carry  it  into  effeftual  praflice.  In  London, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  large  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom,  no  intermiffion  ftiould  take 
place  in  the  bills,  as  in  the  cafe  of  feptennial 
periodical  regifters :  all  the  numerous  diffent-' 
ing  religious  fe£ts,  and  the  church-yards 
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^  lijtherto  excluded,  fliould  be  coinprehended  III 
the  annual  bills  of  the  metropolis,  both  ia 
refpecl  to  births  and  burials,  and  the  funftion 
of  infpefting  the  dead  committed  to  medical 
men  with  moderate  falaries.    Annexed  to 
each  difeafe  fhould  be  the  numbers  dying  at 
different  ages  of  that  malady.    Males  grown 
up  to  maturity  who  die,  fliould  be  diftin- 
guifhed  either  as  married,  v/idowers,  or  bat- 
chelors ;  and  females  of  this  defcripion  either 
as  married,  widows,  or  virgins.    Such  au- 
thentic data  are  greatly  wanted  by  calculators 
cf  annuities,  and  reverfions  of  lives.   At  pre- 
fent  we  have,  even  in  London,  but  partial  and 
confufed  vievv^s  of  the  exaft  amount  and  ratio 
of  births  and  burials,  arid  much  more  fo  of 
the  flaughter  by  difeafes.    We  muft  too  fre- 
quently fufpeft,  not  only  the  report  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  fearchers,  but  alfo  the  negli- 
gence of  the  parifh  clerks,  in  carmng  their 
returns  to  the  general  hail. 

Calculations  of  human  propagation, 
exiftence,  and  mortality,  derived  from  a  pro- 
digious mafs  of  obfervations  and  regifters  in 
.  various  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  by  feverai  eminent  philofophers  and 
mathem.aticians.    The  profpefts  of  life  and 

death 
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death  are  now  fyftematically  adjufteJ,  and 
calculated  for  all  ages,  with  as  mi;ch  exa£l- 
nefs  and  probability  by  the  annuitant  and  in- 
furance  offices,  as  the  chances  on  dice,  or  the 
blanks  and  prizes  in  a  lottery- wheel.  Graunt, 
fomewhat  later  than  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century,  firft  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  London 
Bills  of  births  and  mortality,  and  was  fol- 
lowed foon  after  by  Petty  and  Davenant. 
This  I  apprehend  was  the  epoch  of  a  new 
fcience  in  politics,  philofophy,  and  medicine- 
Graunt  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  in 
this  ufeful,  but  unprecedented  attempt;  and 
from  a  fcantinefs  of  authentic  vouchers  and 
materials,  wanders  frequently  into  random 
eonjeclures.  The  p^refent  -century  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  excellent  treatifes  upon 
the  fame  fubjeft.  The  moft  celebrated  arc 
Dr.  Halley's,  De  Moivre's  Treatife  on  An- 
nuities, Sufmilck's  Calculations,  Simpfon's 
Selefil  Exercifes,  fome  eiTays  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions  abridged.  Short's  Oh- 
fervations  on  various  Bills  of  Mortality, 
Dr.  Price's  Effays,  Birch's  Colleftion  of  the 
London  Bills  to  1759 ;  and  laftly,  the  origi- 
nal fources,  the  bills  of  large  capitals,  and 
fmaller  towns. 

I  3  If 
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It  is  neceiTary  to  premife,  and  to  caution 
the  reader,  that  the  tables  of  mortaUty  in 
different  countries,  and  collefted  at  diftant 
periods  difagree  confiderably,  and  of  courfe 
the  calculations  drawn  from  fuch  materials, 
are  at  variance.  We  cannot  treat  the  fub- 
je6l  with  that  accuracy  which  its  extenfive 
importance  requires  3  but  to  ^  enjimerate  all 
the  reafons  for  our  inability  would  be  too  te- 
dious, and  even  voluminous.  For  medical 
purpofes  indeed,  it  is  not  indifpenfibly  re- 
quifite  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  fame  ma- 
thematical nicety,  with  the  infurance  offices 
for  lives  and  annuities. 

Calculations  which  meafure  the  an- 
nual decrement,  in  every  period  of  town  and 
country  life,  enlarge  the  phyficians  ideas  re- 
fpecling  difeafes  and  mortality  3  without  them 
prognoftics  muft  be  very  imperfect.  In  the 
next  chapter,  an  attempt  is  made  to  form  a 
grofs  eftimate  of  the  proportional  havock  by 
different  difeafes  ;  thefe  interefting  facts  will, 
I  truil,  naturally  lead  intelligent  readers  to  a 
variety  of  new  refleftions  upon  medicine,  and 
medical  pra6lice,  and  the  probable  means  of 
ftemming  mortality.  Phyfical  writers  have 
In  general  neglected,  or  at  moft  barely  fkim- 
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med  the  furface  of  thefe  fubjefts :  the  pub- 
lic regifters  of  births,  difeafes,  and  deaths 
are  fhamefully  overlooked  by  Boerhaave, 
Hoffman,  and  all  the  great  modern  fyflema- 
tic  authors.  They  leave  us  equally  ignorant 
of  the  aftual  and  comparative  force  of  thofe 
fiends,  which  haunt  and  ravage  the  world* 
To  fpeak  in  metaphorical  phrafeology,  in 
medical  books,  the  extenfive  defolation  of  the 
moft  rapacious  tyrants  and  conquerors,  arc 
confounded  with  the  uninterefting  hiftory  and 
petty  depredations  of  a  robber.  In  the  courfc 
of  many  years  attendance  upon  medical  lec- 
tures, in  different  univerfities,  I  never  once 
heard  the  bills  of  mortality  mentioned. 

The  detached  obfervations  of  phyficians, 
i)r  other  literary  individuals,  confined  perhaps 
to  a  fmall  town  or  parifh;  a  meagre  detail 
of  village  remarks,  afford  in  many  inftances 
a  foundation  too  flight  to  ereft  upon  them 
any  general  or  permanent  conclufions.  To 
form  ufeful  Tables  of  the  ratio  of  mor- 
tality at  various  ages,  to  determine  upon  the 
relative  havock  by  different  difeafes,  upon 
the  general  effefts  of  feafons,  climates,  and 
fituations,  of  diet,  drink,  m.odern  luxuries, 
and  new  manners,  we  jQiould  extend  our 

I  4  views. 
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'Views  far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  a 
parifh,  or  even  of  a  province;  we  fhould  alfo 
take  in  an  interval  of  many  years,  and  include 
large  groups  of  mankind. 

Bills  of  mortality  demonftrate  this  aw- 
ful truth,  that  very  few  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  die  of  old  age,  or  natural  decay;  by  far 
the  greateft  proportion  are  prematurely  cut 
off  by  difeafes.  Of  all  the  animal  tribe  who 
bring  forth  one  at  a  birth,  none  die  in  fuch 
numbers  in  infancy  as  the  human  fpecies. 
In  London,  and  all  the  vaft  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, upon  an  average,  one  half  of  the  chil- 
dren born,  die  under  three  years  of  age;  at 
Vienna,  by  the  bills,  half  die  under  two 
years  old ;  but  in  country  towns  and  villages, 
the  proportion  of  infant  mortality  greatly 
decreafes,  At  Manchefter,  a  country  town 
of  England,  half  of  the  children  die  under 
five  years  of  age:  at  Norwich,  half  die  un- 
der fix;  and  at  Northampton,  a  country 
town,  fmaller  than  either  of  the  two  for- 
mer, half  the  infants  born  furvive  to  ten 
years  of  age.  London  therefore  will  have 
loft  a  number  in  the  intermediate  fpace,  from 
three  to  ten  more  than  Northampton, 
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Attend  next  to  the  fmall  proportion  of 
infant  mortality  in  country  diftricts.  By  Dr, 
Short's  bills,  in  feveral  fmall  country  vil- 
lages of  England,  the  major  part  born  live 
to  25 :  27 :  3  3 :  and  to  40.  In  many  healthy 
country  parifhes  and  open  diftrifls,  half  the 
inhabitants  born,  live  to  mature  age,  to  40,  and 
46,  and  in  a  few  even  to  50,  and  beget  large 
families  of  children :  in  fome  extenfive  coun- 
try diftrifts  of  Switzerlandjfimilar  obfervations 
have  been  made.  Here  is  an  aftonifhing  dif- 
parity  between  the  duration  of  town  and 
country  life,  but  particularly,  let  it  be  en- 
graved upon  the  memory,  in  the  early  ftages 
of  infant  exiftence,  life  then  is  extremely 
brittle;  infants  in  cities  refemble  tender,  de- 
licate plants,  excluded  from  frefh  air,  or  fifli 
confined  in  muddy  ftagnant  water  3  theyperifli, 
before  acquiring  a  folidity  and  feafoning  to 
endure  the  adulterated  quality  of  the  fur- 
rounding  element. 

At  birth  an  infant  is  not  only  ufliered 
into  a  new  world,  but  every  funftion  of  its 
body  inftantaneoully  undergoes  new  changes : 
an  element  of  many  thoufand  pounds 
weight  prefies  upon  the  furface  of  its  body ; 
this  element,  adulterated  in  cities  with  vari- 
ous 
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K)us  mixtures  and  impurities,  is  drawn  into 
its  lungs,  its  diaphragm  and  mufcles  of 
the  breaft  aft,  the  kings  expand,  and  rc- 
-  ipiration  commences;  the  paflage  between 
the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  is  then  clofed 
up,  the  fphere  of  the  circulation  is  extend- 
ed, and  the  whole  blood  in  its  revolution 
pafies  through  the  lungs;  the  circulation 
through  the  navel-ftring  now  clofes,  nou- 
rifhment  is  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  the  di- 
geftive  and  all  the  fecretoiy  and  excretoiy 
organs  begin  to  perform  their  different  of- 
fices: the  tender  creature  is  expofed  to 
founds,  in  a  few  days  to  light,  and  with 
its  delicate  machinery  has  foon  to  encoun- 
ter pain  and  difeafes. 

What  will  be  the  annual  decreafe,  at 
every  age,  out  of  any  given  number,  one 
thoufand,  or  fifteen  hundred,  for  example, 
from  birth  to  a  hundred  years  old,  in  cities 
and  country  diftrlfts,  appears  diftinftly  in 
the  tables  inferted  near  the  end  of  this  cliap- 
ter.  The  mortality  amongfl  infants  in  the 
firft  year  after  birth,  is  greateil  of  all:  a 
London  infant  at  birth  has  but  an  equal 
chance  of  living  to  three  years  old,  but  in 
the  country  half  born  arrive  at  full  grovs^n 
2  matUT* 
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*  maturity:  upon  reaching  the  third  year  in 
great  cities,  infants  are  fomewhat  feafoned, 
and  the  mortality  abates :  there  is  not  after- 
wards out  of  equal  capitals,  that  prodigious 
difproportion  of  deaths  between  city,  town, 
and  country,  they  approach  gradually  nearer 
to  a  par. 

From  the  tables  of  Dr.  Short,  and  of 
Birch,  it  is  manifeft,  that  more  die  in  Lon- 
don under  two  years  old,  than  from  2  to 
upwards  of  40,  and  more  under  5  years  old, 
than  from  5  to  between  50  and  60  :  yet  un-^ 
der  5  there  are  but  an  inconfiderable  num.ber 
alive  compared  to  thofe  above  that  age-  the 
deaths  are  greatly  difproportioned  to  the  liv- 
ing numbers  or  capitals.  From  5  to  20, 
mortality  in  city,  town,  and  country  is  very 
fmall.  From  8  to  j  6  years  of  age,  i  out  of 
70  i  of  the  Chrift  fchool  boys  are  faid 
to  die:  Davenant  rates  the  decrement  in 
thefe  years  at  only  i  per  cent.  From  20  to 
30  more  die  in  London  and  other  great 
cities  than  in  the  15  preceding  years,  and 
the  deaths  continue  fvvelled  to  60.  One 
principal  reafon  (though  not  the  only  one) 
of  the  great  fwell  in  tlie  London  bills  from 
go  to  40  is^  that  within  this  interval  of  life 
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%ht  majority  of  the  new  fettlers  or  recruits 
arrive,  and  confequently  raife  the  deaths  from 
20  to  40  beyond  then*  due  proportion.  '  Af- 
ter paffing  the  meridian,  and  in  the  evening 
of  life,  the  feafoned  inhabitants  of  cities  feem 
rather  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  country 
in  health  and  longevity.  That  is  to  fay,  the 
numbers  alive  in  the  country,  at  65,  70, 
and  80  years  of  age,  are  greater  proportion- 
ally than  in  cities ;  but  the  latter  clafs  ar- 
rived at  thofe  years  in  London,  have  furer 
expeftations  of  life.  In  both  the  few  fur- 
vivors  at  90  years  of  age,  out  of  every  1 000 
will  have  loft  almoft  all  their  fellow  travel- 
lers in  the  journey  long  before  reaching  that 
goal. 

Since  the  days  of  Mofes,  human  exiftence 
has  been  circumfcribed  within  the  fame  nar- 
row bounds.  In  the  London  bills  of  mor- 
tality, during  a  period  of  30  years,  that  is, 
from  1728  to  1758,  the  total  deaths  amount 
to  750,322;  and  of  all  this  number,  242 
only  reached  beyond  loo  years  of  age;  one 
of  w^hom  arrived  at  the  age  of  138.  In 
fome  races  and  families  of  mankind  longevi- 
ty feems  to  be  hereditary,  and  his  age,  though 
little  more  than  a  dream,  exceeds  that  of  all 

.  other 
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other  living  creatures,  a  few  only  excepted, 
Amongft  the  quadrupede  creation,  the  ele- 
phant furpafles  man  in  longevity:  amongft 
the  birds,  the  fwan  and  a  few  others  are 
found  to  live  upwards  of  a  century:  the 
age  of  fifhes  is  determined  with  more  in- 
genuity than  certainty:  fome  feem  to  equal 
man  in  years,  but  the  fecundity  of  num- 
bers of  the  finny  race  is  almoft  incredible: 
imongft  the  numerous  vegetable  tribe,  the 
oak,  the  chefnut,  and  many  other  great  trees 
*Iive  feveral  centuries,  , 

Wherever  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
any  kingdom,  city,  or  village,  continues  the 
fame  without  increafe  or  decreafe ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  the  annual  births  and  deaths 
will  be  equal,  and  the  fupply  proportioned 
to  the  wafte.  If  any  town  juft  fupports  it- 
felf  by  procreation  only,  as  many  will  die 
at  all  ages  in  the  year,  as  are  born  in  that 
year.  In  all  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  in 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  Drefden, 
BerUn,  Amfterdam,  Edinburgh,  Dubhn, 
and  in  almoft  all  coimtry  towns  of  confi- 
derable  fize,  the  total  burials  annually  exceed 
the  births;  but  in  country  parilhes,  fmall 
villages,  and  open  diftrifts  of  country,  the 

annual 
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^nnual  births  exceed  the  burials :  from  this 
redundance,  a  recruit  is  furniftied  for  the 
confumption  of  cities,  armies,  navies,  war, 
extraordinary  epidemical  ficknefs,  coloniza- 
tion, and  other  contingencies :  the  country 
furplus  prevents  depopulation.  In  the  coun- 
try diftrift  of  Vaux  in  Switzerland  during 
10  years  the  deaths  were  2504,  the  births 
.3155.  The  country,  fays  Graunt,  has  6339 
chriftenings  for  5280  burials.  In  the  ijf- 
gorous  northern  climate  of  Norway,  and 
the  diftricl  of  Chriftiana  (in  1761)  the  bu- 
rials were  6929,  the  chriftenings  11024; 
and  of  the  former  no  lefs  than  3  94  had  lived 
to  90,  and  65  to  100  years  of  age.  In  the 
little  fertile ifland  of  Madeira,  according  toDr* 
Heberden,  the  inhabitants  double  themfelves 
within  eighty-four  years.  In  North  Am.e- 
rica,  if  Dr.  Franklin's  calculations  are  au- 
thentic, the  inhabitants,  in  a  few  of  the 
fouthern  provinces,  have  doubled  themfelves 
in  the  fhort  fpace  of  15  years,  and  in  fome 
of  the  more  northern  provinces  of  that  con- 
tinent in  22  and  25  years.  On  thecontrary^ 
it  is  calculated,  that  in  London,  within  the 
laft  150  years,  near  to  i, 000,000  more  of 
the  human  fpecies  have  been  wafted^  beyond 

what 
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what  were  raifed  by  its  own  original  growth 
and  procreation. 

The  aggregate  annual  deaths  of  every 
kingdom  including  town  and  country,  mult 
be  fomewhat  inferior  to  the  annual  births, 
otherwife  depopulation  would  be  the  confe- 
quence :  an  adequate  fupply  of  foreign  emi- 
grants could  alone  prevent  fuch  an  event.  In 
the  kmgdom  of  Pruffia  from  1715  to  171 8, 
at  an  annual  medium  were  baptized  78,826  ; 
buried  55,852,  married  20,5204.  In  Sweden 
the  total  annual  average  of  birthsr  for  9  years 
ending  in  1763  was  90,240,  of  deaths  69,125. 
In  France  during  3  years,  and  ending  in 
1772,  the  annual  average  of  births  was 
920,918,  of  deaths  780,040:  this  is  more 
than  double,  and  nearer  to  treble  the  annual 
births  and  burials  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Thefe  different  furveys  were  made  by  order  of 
the  Pruffian,  Swedifh,  and  French  courts,  but 
I  will  not  vouch  for  their  correftnefs :  they 
are  m.entioned  by  Dr.  Short  and  Dr.  Price. 

Taking  the  v/hole  mafs  of  inhabitants  in 
different  great  cities,  and  afterwards  in  towns 
and  country  diftrifts,  from  birth  to  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  upwards,  they  are  computed 
to  die  in  the  following  annual  proportion  to 
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*  the  living.  In  London,  one  of  20 1- :  RoiiieJ 
I — 23:  Vienna  i — igi:  Berlin  i — 26: 
Amfterdanl  i — 21  or  22:  Dublin  1—22. 
This  is  Dr.  Price's  calculation ;  but  Sufmilcli 
and  Dr.  Halley,  make  only  1—24  to  29  to 
die  annually  in  great  cities.  In  Edinburgh, 
although  containing  not  more  than  fifty  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  yet  the  deaths  through  the 
different  ftages  of  life,  agree  nearly  with  Lon- 
don. Cateris  paribus^  the  mortality  in  cities 
will  bear  a  proportion  to  their  fize ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  are  a'owded  into 
a  very  fmall  fpace,  many  families  dwell  toge- 
ther in  the  fame  houfe;  thefe,  wath  fome 
other  inconveniencies  and  uncleanlinefs,  ren- 
der it  more  unwholefome  :  perhaps  bad  nurf- 
ing  and  neglefl  of  cleanlinefs  fo  inimical  to 
the  health  of  infants,  is  there  more  prevalent 
amongft  the  lower  clafs.  In  Norwich,  which 
contains  about  thirty-fix  thoufarid  inhabi- 
tants, the  annual  averag-e  of  deaths  is  i  — 
24:  Northampton  i — 26:  fmaller  towns 
1—30.  In  feveral  provinces  and  country 
villages  of  European  kingdoms,  the  propor- 
tion of  annual  deaths  to  the  livinp-,  is  efti- 
mated  from  1—32  and  33  to  41,  45,  and 
50.    In  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  to  i — 50.  In 

upwards 
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tipwards  of  looo  country  parifhes  on  the 
continent  mentioned  by  Sufmilch,  during  fix 
years,  on  an  average  i  of  43  of  the  inhabi- 
tants died,  and  in  106  other  parifhes  i  of  50. 
Within  thofe  different  fhort  intervals  of  time, 
will  have  died  in  the  refpeftive  cities  and  coun- 
try places  alluded  to,  a  number  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  inhabitants.  One  out  of 
thirty-two,  thirty-three,  and  up  to  thirty- 
five,  is  fuppofed  to  be  near  the  decreafe  of  a 
fociety  at  large  throughout  Europe,  compre- 
hending together  cities,  towns,  and  country  5 
that  is,  marikind  enjoy  amongft  them  from 
about  32,  33  to  35  years  each  of  exift-* 
ence." 

The  Abbe  Reynal,  that  elegant  and  phi-^ 

« 

lanthropic  French  hiftorian,  calculates  that 
l-7th  of  the  African  negroes  die  annually  in 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  which  he  afcribes  not 
fo  much  to  the  climate,  for  that  certainly  is 
preferable  to  Africa,  but  to  the  oppreffion  of 
their  mafters.  He  computes,  that  out  of  nine 
millions  of  thofe  injured  men,  dragged  by 
violence  from  their  own  country  to  eternal 
flavery  in  America,  and  the  Weft  India 
Iflands,  and  compelled  like  horfes  or  mules  to 
exhauft  their  blood  andfweat,  topamper  ava- 
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ficlous  tyrants  in  idlenefs  and  luxury,  fcarce 
one  million  and  a  half  now  furvive.  This 
aftonifhing  decreafe,  with  deference  to  that 
amiable  author,  I  believe  is  principally  to  be 
imputed  to  doubts  and  prejudices  entertained 
by  the  planters,  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
profitable  to  import  grown-up  negroes,  than 
to  propagate  the  breed  in  their  different  plan- 
tations. From  this  inhuman  and  barbarous 
policy,  fewer  wretches  now  furvive  to  linger 
in  mifery. 

I  SHALL  prefent  in  feveral  other  important 
points  of  vievv  both  medical  and  political,  the 
general  laws  which  govern  propagation,  po-> 
pulation,  and  mortality.  Sufmilch  found 
that  in  all  Pomerania  during  nine  years,  one 
of  fix  perfons  vv^ho  married  were  either  wi- 
dowers or  widows  :  that  is,  one  of  three  was 
a  fecond  or  third  marriage  on  the  fide  of  the 
man  or  the  woman.  Calculators  are  una- 
nimous that  "  marriages  in  the  country  fel- 

dom  produce  lefs  than  four  children  eachj,, 

generally  between  four  and  five,  and  fome- 
"  times  five;  but  in  towns  feldom  above„ 
"  four,  generally  between  three  and  four,  and 

fometimes  under  three.*'    In  Short's  fur-- 
vey  of  a  variety  of  fmall  towns  ,  and  country  , 
5  pariflies, 
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parifhes,  he  found  that  each  marriage  pro- 
duced 4  I-  children,  af  a  medium ;  for  forne 
married  pairs  have  only  one  or  two,  others 

again  have  fix,  eight,  and  a  few  a  dozen  chil- 
dren, and  a  fmall  remnant  are  barren  and  im- 
prolifick. 

Natural  children  are  included  in  the 
births,  and  raife  their  proportion  to  the  lega- 
lized and  regiftered  weddings  higher  than  they 
would,  without  this  extraneous  addition,  ap- 
pear. In  fome  German  regifters  Short  found 
that  out  of  333,655  births,  the  illegitimate  a» 
mounted  to  one  thirty-feventh  part ;  and  in  an 
inland  town  of  England,  that  out  of  10,337 
births,  284  were  illegitimate :  applying  this 
laft  proportion  to  the  annual  births  in  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  ftating  them  at  300,000/ 
the  illegitimate  would  amount  to  upwards  of 
8000  annually :  perhaps  in  London  they  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  country.  To 
afcertain  the  proportion  between  fmgle  births^ 
and  twins,  Short  exarained  the  regifters  of  3 
large  parifhes  during  a  feries  of  years :  the 
fmgle  births  amounted  to  11,415,  the  twins 
and  tergemini  to  3 1 1,  or  about  i  of  35.  Ac- 
cocheurs  may  poffibly  make  fome  ufe  of  this 
obfervation. 

K  a  Providence 
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'  Providence  has  ordered,  that  through  the 
various  nations  of  the  world,  at  leaft  of  Eu-' 
rope,  a  few  more  males  fhould  be  born  than 
females ;  ^nd  indeed  the  wafte  by  wars,  in- 
temperance, and  other  cafualties,  to  which  the 
former  are  more  expofed,  render  fuch  a  furplus 
neceflary.  In  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  table  printed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fexes  born :  in  46  years 
were  baptized  of  males  329,742,  of  females 
308,644:  excefs  of  males  21,098.  By  the 
London  bills  from  1657  to  1776,  I  find  that 
there  have  been  born  of  males  10,41,149,  of 
females  983,061  :  or  18  to  173  and  the  ex- 
cefs of  males  in  this  long  interval  of  120 
years  is  only  58,088.  Amongft  nine  millions 
of  people  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  total 
births  of  males  and  females  in  fix  years  would 
not  probably  furpafs  this  fum  of  two  milli- 
ons y  and  it  demonitrates,  that  the  excefs  of 
male  births  above  the  female,  is  not  fo  confi- 
derable  as  fome  books  of  calculation  have  re- 
prefented.  In  volume  the  feventh  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaftions  abridged,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  births  during  feveral  .years  at 
Vienna^  Breflaw,  Drefden,  Leipfick,  and  Ra- 
tilbon  5  in  thefe  cities  male  and  female  births 

were 
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were  as  19  to  18.  More  males  alfo  are 
brought  forth  ftilborn,  and  throughout  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  efpecially,  the  deaths  of 
males  are  faid  to  preponderate  over  the  other 
fex. 

Dr.  Price  in  page  271  of  his  valuable  work, 
fays,  "  It  appears  that  at  Northampton,  tho' 
"  more  males  are  born  than  females ^  and  nearly 

the  fame  number  die ;  yet  the  number  of 
"  living  females  there  was  greater  than  the 

number  of  males  in  the  proportion  of  39 
"  to  70  :  this  cannot  be  accounted  for  with- 

out  fuppofmg  that  males  are  more  ftiort- 
"  lived  than  females."  It  is  with  the  utmoft 
diffidence  that  I  venture  to  put  my  opinion 
in  oppofition  to  fo  truly  refpeftable  autho- 
rity as  Dr.  Price :  but  in  this  inftance  I 
conceive,  that  if  more  males  were  born  at 
Northampton  than  females,  and  yet  their 
deaths  were  equal ;  the  excefs  of  females  there 
cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caufe  than  to 
the  greater  export  and  emigration  of  males : 
every  one  who  has  refided  but  a  few  days  only 
at  either  Northampton,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chefter,  Norwich,  or  other  great  manufaftor- 
ing  towns  of  this  country,  knows  that  they 
are  the  great  nurferies  of  our  armies  s  there 

K  3  is 
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is  a  conftant  drain  of  the  vigorous  youth  from 
them  in  profound  peace,  and  much  more  fo 
during  war.  From  1702  to  1752,  during  50 
years,  I  find  the  proportions  of  male  and  fe- 
male deaths  in  London  as  follows  :  deaths  of 
males  618,076  :  of  females  626,692  :  majo- 
rity of  female  burials  8,692 — whence  does  it  . 
happen  that  female  deaths  preponderate  over 
the  male,  feeing  that  certainly  more  of  the 
latter  are  born,  and  as  Graunt,  Dr.  Price,  and 
other  calculators  maintain,  that  the  mortality 
of  males  at  all  ages  is  greater  than  that  of  fe-= 
males.    I  think  the  only  rational  folution  of 
this  difiiculty  which  feems  to  have  embarraf- 
fed  calcu4ators,  is  by  fuppofing  a  greater  ex- 
portation of  males  than  of  females  from  Lon- 
don.   Vvhen  v/e  refleft  upon  the  almoft  in- 
ceiTant  wars  by  fea  and  land,  in  which  this 
iiland  has  been  engaged  for  many  centuries, 
the  unwholefome  climates  to  which  foldiers 
and  failors  have  been  fent,  with  the  emigra- 
tion, and  even  tranfportation  to  nev/  colonies, 
this  devouring  confumption  would  fully  re- 
quire all  the  redundance  of  males,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  females  fliould  be  more 
numerous. 

Considering 
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Considering  the  perils  of  child-bearing, 
and  many  other  vexatious  difeafes  to  which 
the  female  lex  are  fubjefted  by  their  particu- 
lar formation,  and  that  phyficians  have  many 
more  female  than  male  patients,  we  might 
haftily  conclude  that  the  chances  of  living 
longeft  was  in  favour  of  the  hufband ;  but 
the  contrary  is  the  faft.  In  Breflaw,  during 
8  years  5  married  men  died  to  3  married  wo- 
men. Sufmilch  in  a  review  of  feveral  king- 
doms and  principalities  of  Germany,  found 
that  3  m.arried  men  died  to  2  married  wo- 
men, and  confequently  that  widows  were 
much  more  numerous  than  widowers  :  Short 
alfo  found  by  feveral  German  regifters,  com- 
prizing Breflaw,  Drefden,  and  Leipfick,  that 
46  married  men  were  buriea  for  29  married 
women.  Dr.  Price  eftimates  the  chance  in 
favour  of  the  wife,  being  the  furvivor  of  mar- 
riage, as  3  to  2 ;  and  upon  this  calculation, 
the  fociety  of  clergy  in  Scotland  eftabliflied 
fands  to  fupport  their  widows.  From  a  re- 
turn of  the  clerical  widows  and  widowers, 
in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  the  latter  were  on- 
ly in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  twenty, 
which  fliews,  that  more  hufbands  have  died. 
Davenant  makes  the  widows  in  England  ftill 
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more  numerous,  compared  to  the  widowers. 
By  an  enlarged  furvey  of  feveral  principalities 
and  cities  of  Germany,  and  recorded  by  Suf- 
milch,  the  widows  were  as  3  and  4  to  i  widower, 
At  marriage  it  is  true,  there  is  generally  a  dif- 
proportion  of  years ;  the  man  is  commonly  from 
6  to  1 2  years  older  than  the  woman,  and  there- 
fore fhould  die  fooner  :  perhaps  alfo  more  wi- 
dowers in  proportion  enter  into  a  fecond  mar-, 
xiage,  which  will  reduce  their  numbers. 

Upon  a  furvey  of  Edinburgh,  and  fome 
other  cities  it  appeared,  that  the  total  of  liv- 
ing females  were  more  numerous  than  the 
males,  as  4  to  3.  Davenant's  calculation  for 
London,  m^kes  the  females  exceed  the  males, 
as  13  to  10,  and  in  other  cities  and  towns,  as 
9  to  8.  At  Berlin  and  Northampton,  by  ac- 
curate accounts,  the  females  alfo  conftitute 
the  majority :  but  in  country  dift rifts  Graunt 
and  Sulinilch  agree,  that  the  two  fexes  ap- 
proach nearer  to  an  equality.  J  took  the  li- 
berty in  one  of  the  preceding  pages,  when 
ipeaking  of  Northampton  and  London,  to 
alledge  the  greater  exportation  of  males,  as 
one  caufeof  thinning  their  numbers. 

At  Berlin,  calculators  remarked,  that  more 
piarried  women  were  alive  at  great  ages,  than 
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thofe  who  continued  fingle.  I  obferve  in  a 
late  hiftory  of  Iceland,  by  Van  Troil  of  Swe- 
den, that  in  this  ifland  too,  the  women  are 
faid  to  live  to  a  greater  age  than  the  men,  and 
thofe  efpecially  who  have  had  many  children. 
Philofophers  fuggeft  with  good  reafon,  that 
following  the  falutary  dictates  of  nature,  and 
uniting  in  matrimony,  contributes  to  the 
health  and  longevity  of  the  female  fex. 

Dr.  Halley  thinks  the  number  alive  in 
any  kingdom  under  1 6  years  of  age,  confti- 
tute  about  one  third  of  ail  living  above  that 
ftandard^  and  that  thofe  between  20  and  42 
years  of  age  make  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  inhabitants.  Dr.  Price  fuppofes  near- 
ly an  equal  proportion  living,  under  fixteen, 
and  above  that  age,  but  that  the  latter  are  the 
moft  numerous :  other  calculators,  as  Dave- 
nant,  fix  the  mean  about  twenty.  I  fhould 
imagine,  that  in  great  cities,  where  there  are 
comparatively  fewer  breeders,  and  children, 
than  in  open  country  diftrifts.  Dr.  Halley 
or  Davenant's  calculation  is  more  exaft* 

Davenant  fays,  if  the  inhabitants  in 
this  part  of  our  ifland  called  England,  are 
fuppofed  at  5,500,000,  the  total  yearly' births 
^t  19O5O00J  the  fundry  ages  of  all  thofe  in- 

,  habitants 
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habitants  will  be  as  follows:  under  one  year 
old  are  living  170.000:  under  5  years  old 
820,000:  under  10  years  old,  1,5203000: 
under  16  years  old,  2,240,000:  this  is  not 
one  half  of  the  inhabitants.  Above  16 
years  old  are  35260,000:  of  v/hichlaft  num- 
ber he  reckons  600,000  to  have  paffed  60 
years  of  age ;  whereof  are  males  270,000, 
females  330,000.  It  is  eafy  to  extend  thefe 
calculations  to  9,000,000  of  inhabitants,  or 
to  all  Europe. 

SusMiLCH  collected  with  great  care  a  mul- 
titude of  materials  in  feveral  kingdoms  of  the 
continent,  to  enable  him  to  determine  with 
probability,  the  proportion  between  the  in- 
habitants refiding  iii  town  and  country.  If 
the  refult  of  his  enquiries  can  be  depended 
upon  as  a  general  rule  for  other  European 
nations,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ex- 
ceed thofe  in  cities  and  towns,  as  3    to  i . 

To  determine  the  exact  amount  of  inha- 
bitants in  any  kingdom,  the  moft  certain  me- 
thod would  be  by  making  an  aftual  and  uni- 
verfal  furveytlirough  every  houfe:  this  is  often 
done  in  feveral  kingdoms,  and  in  none  more 
culpably  negle6led  than  in  this  ifland :  Englifh' 
calculators  therefore  have  been  under  the  ne^ 

ceffity, 
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ceffity,  by  other  laborious  proceffes,  to  make 
at  leaft  plaufible  conjeftures  of  the  national 
population.    One  way  is  by  taking  the  num- 
ber of  houfes,  and  by  allotting  5  inhabi- 
tants to  a  houfe:  in  a  multitude  of  large 
country  towns  and  open  diftricrs  in  England, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.  andregifter- 
ed  in  the  writings  of  Short,  Price,  and  many 
others,  5  inhabitants  to  a  houfe,  at  a  general 
medium,  is  not  far  from  the  truth.    In  great 
*  cities,  however,  we  fhould  err  prodigioufly 
by  forming  fimilar  conclufions.    Berlin  not 
many  years  ago  contained  1 6  inhabitants  to 
a  houfe:  Paris  confifted  of  28,000  houfes, 
and  nearly  about  1 6  inhabitants  to  a  houfe : 
Edinburgh  and  Vienna  are  alfo  crowded;  in 
the  latter  an  entire  family  has  only  a  fingle 
floor  for  a  dwelling:  London  likewife  in  the 
winter  feafon  contains  perhaps  more  than  6 
to  a  houfe,    Befides,  in  large  kingdoms  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  a  correcSl  regifter  of  all 
the  houfes.    Another  vv^ay  of  computing  thQ 
number  of  inhabitants  in  towns,  is  by  the  an- 
nual births  and  burials :  when  they  are  equal, 
and  confequently  there  is  no  increafe  or  de- 
creafe  of  the  inhabitants,  multiply  the  ufual 
profpeft  or  decrement  of  life  in  that  city  or 
town,  by  the  medium  yearly  of  births,  which 

will 
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will  give  the  total  local  amount  of  the  in- 
habitants :  but  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
births  and  burials  are  equal,  or  that  we  can 
afcertain  the  exaft  amount  of  cither,  this  pro- 
cefs  is  imperfeft.  In  great  cities  i  at  leaft 
out  of  5  families  will  die  annually  at  a  medi- 
um, and  in  fmall  country  towns  and  open  dif- 
trifts  I  out  of  7,  8,  9,  and  in  a  few  healthy 
places  I  only  out  of  10  families. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contain  about 
9,000,000  of  inhabitants;  half  of  thofe  are 
females,  at  leaft  we  ftiall  fet  them  down  as 
fuch  to  avoid  fraftions;  remain  then  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  males,  young  and  old: 
of  this  laft  lot,  one  half  are  under  16,  or 
at  moft  20  years  of  age:  thofe  on  the  other 
fide  amounting  to  two  millions  and  a  quarter 
may  be  called  fighting  men ;  but  out  of  them 
muft  be  deduced  for  aged,  infirm,  difeafed, 
and  cripples;  for  a  diverfity  of  trades,  arts, 
and  manufaaories ;   for  agriculture,  mer- 
chandize, and  commerce;  for  literary  pro- 
feffions,   fuch  as  divilies,  phyficians,  fur- 
geons,  medicafters,  and  lawyers;   for  idle 
gentlemen,  and  men  of  independent  fortune: 
how  many  able  fighting  men  in  the  vigour  of 
life  after  all  deduflions,  could  fuch  a  nation 

fupport 
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filppoit  In  her  armies  and  navies  for  any 

confiderable  time,  without  greatly  injuring 

trade,  and  depopulating  the  two  kingdoms. 

Soldiers  and  failors  do  not  contribute  to  the 
general  procreative  flock,  in  any  degree  equal 

to  hulbandmen  and  mechanics.  Graunt  and 
Davenant  have  fome  curious  fchemes  and 
calculations  of  this  nature;  they  are  it  is  true 
chiefly  of  a  political  tendency,  though  not  al- 
together foreign  to  medical  enquiries  3  and 
at  the  utmoft  I  cannot  be  accufed  of  making 
above  one  page  of  excurlion  from  the  text 
and  fubjeft  of  the  chapter.  Throughout 
this  concife  difquifition,  I  have  attempted  to 
fketch  the  outlines  and  Ikeleton  merely  of  a 
moft  important  but  novel  branch  of  medi- 
cal fludies :  I  wifli  to  uflier  it  into  more  ge- 
neral notice  and  familiarity  amongfl:  profef- 
fional  men. 

The  following  tables  will  exhibit  a  dif- 
tinft  profpeft  of  the  fates  clipping  the  mor- 
tal thread  of  life:  but  we  are  not  to  fuppofe, 
that  in  every  inftance  there  will  be  annually 
a  regular  arithmetical  diminution  in  the 
exa6l  proportion,  adjufted  by  calculators  in 
their  tables  for  city,  town,  and  country  mor- 
tality; fome  years  fewer  may  happen  to  die, 
wd  in  other  years  a  greater  number. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Short's  Table,  from  January  ift,  1728  to  1743,' 
a  period  of  15  years,  died  by  the  London  bills  at  all 
all  ages,  taken  at  an  annual  medium  in  the  following- 
proportions. 

Years  of  Age.  Died. 
Under     2  *  9910 

from  2   to  5       ■  241 1- 

5  — 10    980 

10  — 20    851 

20  — 30  ■-  2060 

30  — 40       —  2471 

40  — 50    2510 

50  — 60       ■— -"  2231 

60  — 70    1675 

70  — 80  — —  1200 
go  — 90  ,'  634 
90 — loo  -  117 


Total  annual   medium  ?  ^  o  8 
of  deaths  in  this  period  j  ^7°5 


A  Table  of  30  years,  taken  from  the  London  bills^ 
beginning  with  1728,  and  ending  with  1757,  fhewing 
the  total  number  of  deaths  and  decreafe  in  this  period  at 
every  age. 

Years  of  Age.  Died. 
Under      2       »    '  ■  272903 
from  2  to  5       —  64745 
5 —  10  — —  25912 
10 —  20       ■  22891 
20 —  30       —  58474 
30 —  40       —  71502 
40—  50  - —  73258 

50 —  60    59S72 

60 —  70  —  47269 
70—  80  —  33679 
80 — '  90  —  16948 
90 — 100  —  496 
100 — 138       >  242 

Total  deaths  in  this  ?     q  ^ 
period  at  all  ages  3  75^3  ^ 

A  Tabls 
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A  Table  of  Dr.  Price's,  from  the  bills  of  one 
parifh,  in  the  fmall  country  town  of  Northampton,  be- 
ginning with^  1735,  and  ending  with  1770;  a  fp ace  of 
36  years.  In  this  interval  were  chriliened  3242,  bu- 
ried 3690,  -  • 


Years  of  Age. 

Died. 

Under  2 

  1206 

irom  2  to  5 

— —  276 

5—  10 

10 —  20 

  IS? 

20 —  30 

  297 

30 —  40 

  257 

40—  50 

  297 

50 —  60 

—  300 

60 —  70 

293 

70 —  80 

80 —  90 

  15s 

90  ICO 

14 

Total  3690 

The  following  Tables  are  felefted  from 
feveral  authors,  but  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
Price's  works,  intermixed  with  a  mafs  of 
other  calculations,  chiefly  relative  to  an- 
nuities  and  pecuniary  tranfa6lions :  they  are 
here  employed  for  a  much  more  momentous 
purpofe:  their  medical  utility  in  illuftrating 
the  ratio  and  gradations  of* mortality  in 
cities,  towns,  and  country,  will  be  evident 
at  firft  view.  The  firff:  column  o  points  out 
the  age,  the  fecond  column  looo  the  num- 
ber living  at  that  age,  the  third  column  3  20 
the  numbers  who  die  in  that  year^  ai)d  fo 

on 
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on  to  the  end.  The  number  of  living  per- 
.  fons  in  the  fecond  column  at  the  head  op- 
pofite  to  o  are  fuppofed  to  be  all  born  to- 
gether on  the  firfl:  day  of  the  year,  and  in 
like  manner  thofe  living  oppofite  to  i  are 
fuppofed  all  juft  to  have  attained  to  one 
year  of  age. 


Shewing 
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Shev/ing  the  Probability  of  the  Duration  of  Life 
in  London,  deduced  by  Mr.  Simpfon,  from  ob- 
fervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  LondoI^ 
for  10  years,  from  1728  to  1737* 


Ages. 

Perfons 
iiving. 

■Deer. 
€)f  Life 

Ages. 

Perfons 
living. 

Deer, 
of  Life. 

1  Ages. 

rerlons 
living. 

Deer, 
of  Life. 

1000 

27 

721 

6 

C4 

I  7  s 

6 

I 

680 

28 

7 

I  2Q 

6 

2 

<47 

<  I 

20 

708 

7 

c6 

127 

6 

'? 
0 

4q6 

27 

701 

7 
/ 

1  ^^7 

1 17 

r 

A 

17 

9  I 

294 

7 
/ 

^8 

112 

r 

r 

T  '2 

287 

7 

1 07 

r 
3 

6 

440 

10 

J  J 

280 

7 

1  60 

102 

c 

J 

7 

8 

27  7 

7 
1 

61 

07 

c 

8 

/ 

9  <r 
J3 

266 

7 

62 

r 

41  C 

r 

76 

2CQ 

7 

67 

87 

r 

10 

4IO 

77 

2C2 

7 

64 

82 

J 

1 1 

40  c 

< 

24  c 

8 

65 

nn 

/  / 

r 

J 

12 

400 

c 

7Q 

277 

8 

66 

72 

CL 
D 

0  J 

40 

22Q 

7 
/ 

67 

67 

14 

c 

D 

41 

222 

8 

68 

62 

4 

I  K 

C 
J 

42 

214 

8 

60 

^8 

4 

16 

?8o 

C 
J 

4'^ 

206 

7 

70 

C4 

4 

17 

375 

5 

44 

199 

1 

71 

50 

4 

18 

370 

5 

45 

192 

7 

72 

46 

4 

^9 

365 

S 

46 

185 

7 

73 

42 

3 

20 

360 

5 

47 

178 

7 

74 

39 

3 

21 

355 

5 

48 

171 

6 

75 

36 

3 

22 

350 

5 

49 

165 

6 

76 

33 

3 

23 

345 

6 

5^ 

159 

6 

77 

30 

3 

24 

339 

6 

51 

153 

6 

178 

27 

2 

25 

333 

6 

52 

147 

6 

79 

^5 

26 

.3^7 

6 

53 

141 

6 

ajl_«u.iiiu,.i«. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants,  ^rohzhly  about 
650,000.    One  half  born  died  under  3  years  age. 

L 
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Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  in  London 
for  all  Ages.  Fornied  from  the  Bills  for  lo 
years,  from  1759  to  1768.  •  By  Dr.  Price. 


Ages. 

Perions 
l.ving. 

Jeer. 

or  Lii<^ 

Ages. 

Perum. 
1 1 VI  ng. 

Jeer. 

3j   \j  I'- 

Ages. 

i'crlcr,. 

1  i  ^'  1 11^ 

Jeer. 

0 

1 5 1 0 

0  T 
31 

404 

9 

TOO 

7 

I 

1032 

200 

3- 

0  /n  /* 

395 

9 

^3 

I --5 

7 

2 

83- 

35 

33 

3«e) 

9 

04  ■ 

I  I  0 

7 

747 

59 

377 

9 

^5 

T  T  T 
111 

1 

4 

A  Q  v> 
00  0 

42 

35 

70  0 

9 

0  Q 

1  04 

7 

5 

^3 

3'^ 

3:)9 

9 

07 

97 

7 

6 

623 

20 

37 

35^ 

9 

0 
0  6 

90 

7 

7 

607 

38 

341 

9 

69 

<^3 

7 

8 

0 

589 

1 2 

39 

332 

10 

70 

70 

u 

9 

577 

10 

40 

■322 

10 

71 

70 

0 

10 

567 

9 

41 

312 

10 

72 

04 

D 

1 1 

552 

9 

42 

^302 

10 

73 

58 

5 

12 

549 

Q 

:43 

;  292 

10 

74 

53 

5- 

541 

7 

■44 

i  2b  2 

10 

75 

48 

5 

I A 

534 

/; 

,45 

'  27  2 

10 

76 

43 

5 

528 

.40 

20  2 

I  0 

77 

3^ 

5 

16 

522 

7 

47 

1252 

10 

78 

33 

4 

515 

7 

40 

242 

9 

79 

29 

4 

18 

508 

7 

49 

233 

9 

oO 

"5 

3 

19 

501 

7 

50 

224 

9 

Q  T 

0  I 

22 

3 

20 

494 

■  7 

5^ 

215 

9 

0  2 

TT 

19 

3 

21 

487 

8 

52 

206 

0 
0 

0  -» 
83 

10 

3 

V 

22 

479 

Q 

0 

53 

1  9^ 

0 
0 

04 

13 

^-3 

47  I 

Q 

54 

1 9^ 

7 

^5 

T  T 
1  1 

24 

463 

8 

55 

183 

/ 

86 

•  9 

2 

-5. 

455 

8 

56 

176 

7 

87 

7 

2 

26 

447 

8 

57- 

169 

7 

88 

5 

I 

27 

439 

8 

58 

162 

7 

89 

«!- 

I 

28 

431 

9 

59 

155 

8 

90 

3 

I 

29 

422 

9 

60 

147 

8 

30 

413 

9 

61 

139 

7 

The  reader  may  hnd  in  Dr.  nice  s  worRs  a  i-jparate  eJiay 
on  the  proper  method  of  coiifu-uding.  tables  for  determining; 
the  rate  of  mortality. 
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Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  at  VizNUA 

foi  •med  from  the  Bills  for  eight  Years^,  as  given 
by  Mr.  SusiwiLdH;,  in  his  Gottliche  Ordntmg. 


Age.- 

Living, 

Deer. 

Age. 

Living. 

Deer. 

Age. 

Living, 

Deer. 

0 

682 

764 

6 

62 

I  29 

6 

I 

107 

32 

358 

5 

127 

7 
/ 

2 

706 

61 

33 

353 

6 

64 

116 

7 

3 

645 

46  . 

34 

347 

7 

65 

7  CO 

u 

4 

599 

33__ 

7  K 

7  AO 

8 

66 

lOI 

8 

c 

c66 

70 

76 

772 

8 

67 

Q  7 

8 

6 

536 

20 

37 

8 

68 

85 

'7 

7 

516 

1 1 

316 

9 

60 

78 

7 

8 

505 

9 

39 

307 

9 

7  T 

9 

496 

7 

'40 

298 

8 

7 1 

5 

lO 

4.80 

6' 

4.1 

nr  . 

290 

7 

72 

60 

r 

5 

1 1 

483 

< 

42 

'  287 

6 

71 

J  J 

12 

478 

5 

43 

277 

6 

74 

J 

4 

473 

6 

44 

271 

7 

7  c 

AH 

5 

467 


6 

264 

"  8 

76 

A2 

5 

J 

461 

6 

46 

2C6 
J 

Q 
y 

77 

77 

r 

i6 

4^^ 

7 

47 

247 

9 

78 

72 

< 

17 

448 

6 

48 

238 

9 

79 

27 

4 

18 

442 

6 

49 

229 

9 

80 

2  7 

J 

19 

436 

6 

CO 

220 

X/  w 

8 

81 

J, 

20 

470 

5 

J 

212 

7 

82 

18 

a 

21 

425 

• 

5 

205 

7 

83 

16 

2 

22 

420 

5' 

53 

198 

7 

84 

14 

2 

23 

'415 

6 

54 

191 

'7 

f 

B5 

12 

2 

24 

409 

6 

55 

184 

8 

86 

10 

2 

25 

■403. 

6 

56 

176 

8 

87 

8 

2 

26 

397 

6 

57 

168 

9 

88 

6 

2 

27 

391 

7 

58 

159 

8 

89 

4 

I 

28 

3S1 

,7 

59 

8. 

90 

I 

-29 

377 

'-7 
/ 

60 

^43 

7 

91 

I 

70 

370 

6 

61 

136 

7 

92 

I 

Contains  upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants;  pne  half  born 
died  under  3  years  of  age.  L  2 
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Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  at  Berlin,  formed  from 
the  Bills  during  4  Years,  from  1752  toi755,  given  by  Mr. 
•  Su 3 MILCH,  *  in  his  Gottliche  Ordming. 


c\ge.    j  Living 


O 
I 
2 

3 
4 

i 

7 

8 


10 
1 1 

12 

14 


•5 

16 

18 
19 


20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


1427 

903 
752 

691 

618 

573 

536 

523 
5H 

5°7 
502 

498 

494 
490 


26 
27 
28 
29 


30 

31 
32 


Deer. 
524 

61 

73 
45 


486 
482 

477 
472 

467 


461 

455 
449 
443 

436 


428 
421 
41 2 

403 
394 


38' 

37^ 
363 


21 

15 
13 

9 
7 


5 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Ag2 


4 
5 
5 


6 
6 
6 

7 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
8 


33 
34 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


40 

41 

42 

43 
44 


Living  j  Deer. 


45 

46 

47 
48 

49 


50 
55 
52 
53 
54 


55 

56 

57 
58 
59 


361 

354 


347 

33«^ 
320 

310 


60 
61 
62 

6i 
64 


274 
266 


259 
25  2 

245 
238 

2^  I 


224 
217 
210 
203 

187 

179 

171 
163 

154 

H5 

137 

13^ 
1 24 

ii3 


7 
7 


8 

9 
10 

10 

10 


300  10 
290 1  9 
281  8 


^ge.    I  Living  1  Deer. 


7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


7 

7 

7 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 

9 
9 


65 
66 

67 
68 

69 

70 
71 
72 

73 
74 

75 
76 

77 
78 
79 

80 
81 
82 

83 
84 

85 
86 

87 
88 

89 

90 

91 
92 

93 
94 


1 12 
106 

9.9 
92 

86 

80 

74 
68 

•62 

57 

52 
47 
42 

37 
32 

28 
24 

21 

19 
17 

15 
13 
I  I 

9 
7 


4 
2 


6 

7 

7 
6 

6 

6 
6 
6 

5 
5_ 

5 
5 
5 
5 
4 

4 

3 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
I 


*  This  writer  has  aKb  given  the  bills  of  the  parish  of  St. 
jPf/^r's  at  Berlin,  for  24  years;  and  a  T:ible  forir-ed  from 
fhern,  agrees  nearly  with  this. — The  number  of  iilhabitanis 
when  this  bill  wa.s  formed  were  about  ii5jCco. 
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Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  the  Dur^ion  of  Life,  as  de- 
duced by  Dr.  Halley  from  Obfervations  on  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  of  B  r  E  s  l  a  w . 


o 

jLivjng. 
000 

Uecr. 
00 

Ages. 

Fcrlons 
Jiving. 

Uecr. 
of  Life. 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  34,000 — 1238  was  then  the 
annual  medium  of  births  at  Breilaw,  and  loco  is  the  num^ 
,ber  living  at  i  year  and  under:  therefore  about  900  only 
/hould  furvive  to  i  year  of  age.  The  numbers  living  in  the 
£4irly  parts  of  life  arc  given  too  high  in  this  table. 
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shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  at  North-^, 
AMPTON.    By  Dr.  Price. 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  5 156. 
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Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  in  the  Country  Diftrid  of 
Vaud,  Switzerland,  from  the  Regifters  of  43  Pa^- 
rifhes,  given  by  Mr.  Muret,  in  the  FirS  Part  of  the  Bern 
Memoirs  for  the  Year  1776, 
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In  this  country  province  were  112,95.1  inhabitants,  and 
one  half  burn  lived  to  the'age  of  41, 
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shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  in  a  Countr}'' 
•  Parilh  in  Brandenburg,  formed  from  the  Bills 
for  50  Years,  from  17 10  to  1759,  as  given  by 
Mr.  SusMiLCH,  in  his  Gottliche  Ordnung. 
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One  half  born  lived  to  25  years  of  age. 
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From  thefe  different  Tables  may  be  told 
the  odds  or  probability  of  a  perfon  in  health, ' 
and  of  any  given  age  furviving  a  fpecified 
mimber  of  years.  For  example,  in  the 
Breflaw  Table  a  perfon  aged  25  has  the  odds 
of  560  to  7  of  not  dying  in  one  year;  for  out 
of  560  of  that  age  only  7  die  in  the  year,  as 
is  feen  in  the  third  column.  Agaiuj  that  the 
fame  perfon  aged  25  will  live  10  years,  fee 
at  the  age  of  35  how  many  are  living,  and 
how  many  have  died  from  25  to  35,  the  de- 
crement is  77:  it  is  therefore  490  to  77  that 
he  lives  10  years.  The  ultimate  prolped:  of 
life  is  determined  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner; for  example,  at  30  years  of  age  are 
living  53 1,  and  between  the  years  57  and  58 
this  fet  is  gradually  reduced  to  one  half :  27 
or  28  years  is  therefore  the  probable  profpedt 
of  exiftence  for  a  perfon  of  30  at  Breflaw, 


Of 
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Of  the  causes  of 

DEPOPU  LATION 

I  N 

GREAT  CITIES. 

THE  caufes  of  depopulation  in  cities 
are  fo  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
fubjefts  treated  of  in  the  three  chapters  of 
this  work,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  pafs  them  over  in  filence :  I  fhall  aim  to 
concentrate  the  fcattered  rays  into  a  narrow 
focus.    Great  cities,  if  we  exclude  Rome  and 
Conftantinople,  are  of  modern  date  in  many 
kingdoms  of  Europe.    In  the  ninth  century^ 
a  few  had  been  built  in  Germany  ;  but  in 
England  corporations  and  confiderable  towns 
are  pofterior  to  the  Norman  conqueft.  Even 
in  the  reign  of  Harry  the  Second,  London 
contained  only  40,000  inhabitants.  Cities, 
aflbciated  communities,  and  towns,  during 
the  religious  fever  of  Crufading,  and  after 
the  termination  of  this  epidemical  diftemper, 

were 
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were  Afyliims  from  Ariftocratic  tyranny 5 
and  when  of  a  moderate  fize  are  feats  of  re- 
finement, emulation,  arts^  and  fociety :  but 
v/hen  overgrown,  they  check  population, 
they  are  drains  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
the  graves  of  young  infants.  ¥/herever  any 
city  or  town  of  confiderable  lize  afterwards 
doubles  or  trebles  its  inhabitants,  of  which 
there  are  thoufands  of  examzples,  that  whole 
addition  has  been  made  from  other  towris,  or 
from  country diftrifts.  Thefirftgreatanduni- 
verfal  caufe  of  the  deoopulation  in  cities  and 
large  towns,  muft  be  imputed  to  their  foul  and 
turbid  atmofphere,  and  its  poifonous  efFefts 
upon  infants ;  toclofe  ftreets,  alleys,  lanes,  and 
habitations  of  the  poor,  where  free  ventila- 
tion and  circulation  of  the  air  is  obftruftcd. 
In  the  eonftruftion  of  thefe  human  hives, 
health  and  population  has  been  criminally 
overlooked  3  but  no  one  caufe  alone  will  ac- 
count for  their  wafte,  v/e  can  trace  it  to  a 
multitude  of  fourceSo  In  attempting  there- 
fore fome  iiluftration  of  this  fubjeft,  v/hich 
is  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  the  clear  under- 
ftanding  of  the  preceding  and  following 
chapters,  m.y  few  defaltory  obfervations  will 
be  pointed  to  the  Britifn  metropolis. 

London 
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London  bills  by  no  means  give  an  exact 
regifterof  births  and  mortality;  they  are  in- 
tended to  comprehend  the  births  alone  of 
thofe  belonging  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  and 
the  burials  of  fuch  only  who  are  interred  in 
the  parochial  church-yards :  Jews,  Quakers, 
Papifts,  and  Proteftant  DifTenters,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  yearly  chriftenings,  and  great 
numbers  of  their  burials,  and  burying  places, 
not  only  of  the  diflenting,  but  likewife  of  the 
eftablifhed  church,  are  omitted;  of  the  former 
32,  and  of  the  latter  33,  according  to  Short's 
lift :  the  large,  modern,  and  increafmg  pa- 
rifties  of  Pancras  and  Mary-le-bone,  in  one 
of  which  ftands  the  Foundling-Hofpital,  are 
excluded  from  the  bills.  Maitland  (1729, 
fee  his  Hiftpry  of  London)  difcovered  181 
religious  congregations  whofe  chriftenings 
wxre  not  publifhed ;  and  63  burying  places 
in  and  contiguous  to  the  metropolis,  where 
3038  were  annually  buried,  but  excluded 
from  the  regifters.  Six  hundred  abortive 
and  ftill-born,  who  have  arrived  at  an  age 
'  thought  deferving  of  burials,  are  fet  down 
to  the  deaths,  but  omitted  in  the  lift  of 
births :  young  infants  who  ^die  before  bap- 
tifm  are  alfo  not  regiftered  in  the  births. 

I  faid 
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I  faid  that  none  of  the  chriftenings  of  the 
diffenting  fefls  were  included  in  the  public 
regifters,  but  feveral  of  them  are  buried  ac- 
cording to  the  formalities,  or  at  leafl:  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  v/hich 
muft  increafe  the  lift  of  deaths.  Another 
defeft  in  the  burials  is,  that  numbers  are  car- 
ried into  the  country  who  are  not  accounted 
for:  it  is  agreed  that  feveral  hundreds  more 
are  annually  carried  out  of,  than  brought 
into  London  for  interment.  Even  in  theparifli 
returns  there  is,  as  I  fliall  hereafter  prove, 
too  much  reafon  to  fufpeft  frequent  omif- 
fions.    The  increafe  or  decreafe  of  religi- 
ous diflenting  fefts  muft  have  confiderable 
elFeft  on  the  baptifms  and  burials  3  and  fi- 
nally,  the  proportion  of  emigrants  from 
London  to  the  fea  and  land  fe^vice,  and  to 
diftant  colonies,  refts  upon  conjefture — fuch 
alas !  are  the  imperfeft  and  confufed  mate- 
rials from  which  we  form  our  calculations 
for  the  Britifli  metropolis.    Dr.  Price  rates 
the  prefent  annual  deficiency  of  the  Lon- 
don burials  at  6000,   and  of  the  births 
fomewhat  greater,  neither   of  which  are 
brought  to  account  in  the  public  regifters : 
fo  that  upon  the  moft  probable  average, 
there  is  every  year  an  excefs  of  deaths  above 

the 
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'  the  births,  in  this  metropolis,  of  5  or  6000: 
in  the  laft  10  years,  this  wafte  feems  by  the 
bills  a  little  abated. 

London  Bills  at  a  medium  annually. 
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Davenant  calculated  the  number  of 
Iioufes  in  the  metropolis  and  the  county  to 
be  more  numerous  in  the  year  1690,  than 
Dr.  Price  v/ill  admit  them,  to  be  at  prefent. — ' 
If  London,  before  the  beginning  of  -  this 
century,  confifted  of  fo  many  diftincl  though 
fmail,  compared  to  the  prefent  houlcs,  with 
feparate  families,  and  at  this  time,  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  are  decreafed  lo,  i  ^  or  20,000, 
with  an  equal  nuiTi^oQi'  to  each  houfc,  then 

2  without 
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without  doubt,  contraiy -to  the  evidence  of 
our  fenfes,  we  muft  beheve  the  metropohs 
to  have  been  more  populous  80  or  90  years 
ago.  One  true  faft  feems  to  be,  that  the  Lon- 
don inhabitants  are  nov/  much  more  widely 
difperfed,  and  to  an  immenfe  extent,  in  fmall 
villages,  retirements  and  country  houfes  over 
all  the  different  furrounding  counties. 

Compare  the  London  births  and  burials 
of  the  laft  30  years,  with  the  30  preceding; 
the  deaths  of  late  are  greatly  decreafed  in 
proportion  to  the  births.  Might  not  there- 
fore this  alledged  diminution  of  population, 
from  now  finding  a  material  decreafe  In  the 
burials,  and  in  a  lefier  degree  in  the  birtl;is, 
be  accounted  for,  by  fuppofmg  that  former- 
ly the  city  was  clofe  confined  and  unhealthy, 
efpecially  to  infants,  that  then  too  perhaps 
more  breeders  proportionally  fupported  the 
metropolis-  I  admit,  but  merely  for  argu- 
ment, that  the  bills  have  been  kept  correct. 
London  ftreets  are  now  widened,  the  inhabi- 
tants live  lefs  crowded  together,  the  houfes 
ftand  upon  double  or  treble  the  ground 
which  they  formerly  occupied,  ventilation  is 
freer,  the  city  is  more  plentifully  fupplied 
with  water  and  fuel,  both  extremely  necef- 
fary  in  preferving  health,  in  preventing  fick- 
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ilefs  and  infeflious  fevers  originating  froA 
foul  ftagnant  air,  filth  and  uncleanlinefs ; 
the  ftreets  and  foot-paths  are  better  paved; 
lewers  and  drains  are  made  to  carry  off  moif- 
ture  and  corruption;  there  are  many  more 
country-houfes  and  agreeable  outlets,  if  not 
in  the  fame  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don, where  families  and  children  may  enjoy 
frefh  air  and  exercife ;  the  high  roads  round 
the  capital,  and  throughout  the  kingdom, 
are  greatly  improved,  and  invite  more  to  ex- 
ercife; academies  for  the  education  of  chil* 
dren  are  increafed  in  the  environs,  and  in 
the  country;  the  better  and  middling  clafTes 
of  people  at  leaft,  drink  lefs  than  formerly. 
In  vain  we  look  for  any  compliment  to  the 
ftanding  forces  of  iEfculapius,  to  modern  dif- 
coveries  and  improvements  in  medicine.  Cal- 
culators re-echo  the  decay  of  population  and 
of  inhabitants :  they  are  neverthelefs  pleafed 
to  allot  fome  fubordinate  degree  of  merit, 
to  bricklayers,  commiffioners  of  fewers,  ftreet 
paviours  and  fcavengers. 
-  Besides  the  pernicious  effefts  of  foul  city 
atmofphere  upon  young  infants,  and  in  a 
fmaller  degree  upon  grown-up  perfons,  par- 
ticularly in  ficknefs;  other  caufes  confpire  to 
fmk  the  births  beneath  the  ftandard  of  theburi- 
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als :  amongft  the  moft  apparent  I  Include  fewer 
breeders  in  cities.  Our  own  fenfes  and  ob- 
fervation  may  here  be  confulted  in  lieu  of 
doubtful  calculations.  In  proportion  to  the 
eafy  means  of  acquiring  a  moderate  fubfift- 
ence  for  children,  the  population  in  general 
will  be  accelerated:  this  was  lately  the  hap- 
py condition  of  our  North  American  colo- 
nies. Another  reafon  which  tends  to  in- 
creafe  country  population  is,  that  there,  in 
the  unmarried  condition,  life  is  a  languid 
pilgrimage,  and  for  a  variety  of  reafons,  they 
enter  into  the  ftate  of  wedlock  tvith  fewer 
icruples:  but  in  large  and  populous  cities, 
men  (and  women  if  they  chufe)  have  unmo- 
lefted  opportunities  of  revelling  in  diffipa- 
tion  and  vice;  in  their  younger  days  they  are 
feduced  by  the  deceitful  allurements  of  cour- 
tezans, and  until  the  fire  of  youth  is  fome- 
what  blunted,  are  more  averfe  to  early 
matrimony  than  thofe  placed  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  who  are  not  yet  in- 
fefted  with  the  manners  of  a  corrupt  metro- 
polis :  in  thefe  tranquil  abodes,  the  mind  is 
iefs  debauched,  and  fewer  opportunities  pre- 
fent  to  indulge  in  ticentious  gratifications. 
The  expences  of  a  houfhold,  and  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  increafed  burthens,  in  providing 
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liandfomely  for  a  family,  the  difficulties 
again  amongft  the  lower  and  laborious  or- 
ders in  cities,  of  fubfifting,  as  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life  rife  in  price,  with  the  eafy  means 
of  gratifying  the  fenfual  paffions,  all  con- 
tribute their  fliare  in  London,  and  other 
great  capitals,  to  difcourage  matrimony. 
Even  amongft  the  higher  and  middle  orders 
where  taxes  are  enormoufly  multiplied,  where 
fliows,  public  amufements,  extravagance, 
and  difTipation  are  fafhionable,  and  one  of 
the  darling  objefts  of  gratification,  where 
felfifh  intereft  and  fruition  are  all  part  of  the 
marked  outlines  and  features  of  the  nation, 
numbers  of  both  fexes  are  frighted  from, 
or  are  infenfible  to,  any  charms  in  difmtereft- 
^.d  w^edlock,  and  population  is  checked. 

London  and  Paris  contain  multitudes  of 
maids,  batchelors,  and  profeffed  courtezans, 
ufelefs  drones,  who  add  no  increafe  to  the 
common  ftock,  in  refpeft  of  procreation. 
The  increafe  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  law, 
commerce,  and  private  fortunes,  and  the 
commodious  agreeable  manner  of  travelling, 
draw  numbers  now  to  the  Britilh  capital  for 
occafional  bufmefs,  pleafure,  or  curiofity; 
more  foreigners  vifit  us  y  the  number  of  large 
houfes  in  London  ai*e  multipUed^  where  we 
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may  find  a  long  train  of  unmarried  dotneP 
ticks;  all  thofe  different  defcriptions  of  per- 
fons,  which  probably  are  rather  augmented, 
will  have  fome  effeft  in  detrafting  from  the 
annual  proportion  of  births.    On  the  other 
hand,  by  improvements  in  the  roads  the 
London  inhabitants  are  now  not  fo  con- 
ftantly  refident  and  pent  up  as  formerly, 
which  muff  affe6t  both  the  births  and  bu- 
rials.   Probably,  like  wife,  in  cities,  it  is  in 
fome  degree  from  the  diffipation,  and  in- 
continence of  the  married  ftate,  that  fewer 
children  are  produced  than  by  country  mar- 
riages; but  the  principal  reafon  I  imagine 
is,  that  in  the  latter,  they  enter  earlier  into 
matrimony,  and  afterwards  perhaps,  from 
the  lefs  expence  of  rearing  and  educating 
children,  or  from  other  caufcs,  have  few- 
er cloudy  apprehenfions  of  over-ftocking 
their  houfe. 

# 

High  refinement  and  large  cities  are  ob-  ^ 
ftacles  to  population,  fo  is  a  wild  ftate  of  na- 
ture. A  few  tribes  of  American  Indians 
with  difficulty  find  fubfiftence  in  a  large 
traft  of  woody  uncultivated  country;  the 
favage  hufbands  are  cold  infenfible  mortals; 
the  allurements  of  drefs,  delicacy,  and  edu- 
'  *    "  M  a  cation 


•  cation  are  alfo  wanting  to  give  a  fpur  to  the 
paffions.    In  North  America,  the  infants  ot 
the  Indians  are  fuckled  feveral  years,  a  prac- 
tice not  unfrequent  amongft  the  indigent  in 
our  own  country  to  retard  conception ;  and 
after  nurfing  two  or  three  children,  the  pe- 
riod of  propagation  is  almoft  finifhed:  the 
fatigues  and  perils  which  they  are  obliged 
to  undergo  in  procuring  fubfiftence,  would 
not  permit  wandering  Indians  to  fupport  two 
or  three  young  infants  at  the  fame  timel  A 
medium  flate  between  high  refinement  and 
rude  favagenefs,  is  moft  favourable  to  po- 
pulation: in  the  country,  and  particularly 
in  the  back  fettlements  of  North  America, 
they  feek  out  early  for  a  domtftic  partner, 
and  breed  a  numerous  progeny. 

I  FIND  upon  many  occafions,  the  proprie- 
ty and  force  of  Celfus's  maxim,  that  medi- 
cine is  a  circle.  An  attempt  fully  to  explain 
the  caufes  which  may  with  probability  be 
concluded  as  accelTary  of  late  years  to  the 
diminution  of  mortality  in  London,  is 
warped  with  medical  queftions,  and  with  a 
general  furvey  of  difeafes.  We  fhould  exa- 
mine the  effefts  upon  different  ages  of  a  foul 
atmofphere,  of  animal  efRuvia,  of  unclean- 
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linefs,  of  contagion,  whether  bred  in  jaiP 
or  hofpitals,  or  by  filth  in  private  hoiifes,  of 
moift  vapours  emitted  from  the  earth,  and 
of  the  diet  and  Hquors  now  confumed. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
very  few  vegetables  were  eat  in  London,  and 
fcarce  any  public  gardens  to  rear  vegetables 
had  been  planted  round  the  city ;  the  furge 
and  decreafe  of  difeafes,  the  ftate  of  medi- 
cine, and  difcovery  of  new  remedies,  im- 
provements in  the  nurfmg  of  infants,  par- 
ticularly  as  to  loofe  drefs  and  ckanlinefs, 
the  modern  and  laudable  inftitution  of  pub- 
lic difpenfaries  fhould  all  be  taken  into  the 
account:  thefe  heads  of  inquiry  would  lead 
into  a  wide  ocean,  and  are  more  clofely 
connected  with  the  matter  ,of  .the  following 
chapter. 

Fresh  air  next  to  food,  feems  to  be  aij 
element,  the  purity  of  which  materially  con- 
duces to  the  health  and  life  of  young  infants. 
By  refpirajioji  alone,  a  gailoji  of  air  is  one 
minute  corrupted.  The  fatal  confequences 
of  city  atmolphere  upon  fuch  delicate  con- 
ftitutions  are  univerfally  notorious,  even  a- 
'  mongft  nations  confpicuous  for  fobriety.  The 
laborious  clafs  cannot  afford  time  to  carry 
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,  their  infants  out  daily  to  the  open  areas  and 
fuburbs  to  breathe  a  little  wholefome  air,  or 
.even  to  enjoy  a  neceflary  degree  of  exercifej 
myriads  of  them  are  either  fuddenly  extin- 
tinguifhed  in  convulfions,  or  they  pine  away 
like  young  plants  buried  in  a  noifome  cellar. 
Perhaps  too  in  great  cities,  more  compara- 
tively of  the  parents  of  young  infants,  have 
injured  their  conftitutions  by  precipitate  ir- 
regularities, fornications,  and  debauchery  j 
their  offspring  we  may  conceive  will  be  more 
debilitated  and  frail,  than  thofe  of  ftrong 
healthy  parents,  accuftomed  to  induftry,  fo- 
briety,  and  regularity.    The  recovery  like- 
wife  of  infants  from  Small-pox,  Meafles, 
or  any  other  licknefs,  will  be  greatly  check- 
ed and  rendered  more  hazardous,  by  a  thick 
atmofphere  of  fea-coaj  fmoke,  emitted,  at 
leaft  in  winter,  from  feveral  hundred  thou- 
fand  chimnies ;  contaminated  befides  by  ani- 
mal refpiration,  perfpiration,  and  by  innu- 
merable other  feculent  vapours  and  mix- 
tures. 

Next  to  the  mortality  of  infants,  Dr.  Price 
afTumes  it  is  an  as  eftablifhed  propofition, 
that  the  fecond  great  caufe  of  depopulation 
in  London,  takes  place  amongft  the  new 
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"  annual  fefflersy  to  whom  the  air,  modes 
"  of  life,  and  debaucheries  of  the  metropo- 

lis,  are  particularly  hurtful  and  pernicious ; 

and  that  (exclufive  of  their  greater  num- 
"  bers)  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons 
<«  why  the  bills  fivell  after  20  years  of  age/' 

The  annual  wafte  of  London  is  fup- 
pofed  to  require  about  5  or  6000  recruits. 
The  new  fettlers  Dr.  Price  alledges  to  arrive 
chiefly  from  20  to  40  years  of  age,  and  this 
afflux  it  is  evident  muft  fwell  the  burials  in 
that  interval  of  life,  by  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants^  and  raifing  the  deaths 
above  the  due  proportion,  when  compared  to 
the  mortality  .before  2P^    Certain  it  is,  that 
numbers  come  from  the  country  to  London 
under  20  years  pf  age,  to  fe^'ve  apprentice- 
Ihips  in  trade,  law,  mechanical  profeffions, 
and  as  fervants^         Dr.  Price  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  are  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  thofe  fent  X)ut  of  the  metropolis 
under  puberty  for  ediication^  tp  jfchools  and 
univerfities:  yet  even  on  this  fuppofition^ 
which  may  well  be  difputed,  the  polluted  air 
of  London  fhould  exert  its  pernicious  effefts 
iipon  the  young  ftrangers,  much  more  than 
.u^oa  the  original  and  half  feafoned  inhab^r 
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tants  arrived  at  the  fame  years.  A  large 
part  likewife  of  the  annual  recruits  to  Lon- 
don compofed  of  natives  and  fome  foreigners, 
we  muft  imagine  have  been  born  and  reared 
in  cities  and  towns,  either  as  artizans,  me- 
chanics, or  idle  people.  We  have  convin- 
cing proofs  of  this  during  the  feptennial  or 
general  eleftion  of  a  new  parliament.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  Small-pox  has 
fome  fhare  in  increafmg  the  mortality  of 
the  new  fettlers.  Were  they  to  fall  off  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  annual  decrement  of 
perfons  in  this  interval  of  life,  that  is  at 
2  or  3  per  cent,  the  annual  addition  to  th^ 
burials  out  of  6000  would  amount  only  to 
about  200  ;  and  it  is  obvious  by  confulting 
the  preceding  tables  of  Short  and  Birch, 
that  fuch  fmall  addition  would  alone  go  but 
a  fhort  way  in  accounting  for  the  furge  of 
mortality  after  20  in  London. 

Whj  1,'N  we  attentively  refleft  upon  the  ex- 
cefs  of  infant  deaths  under  5  years  of  age 
in  London,  and  the  fmall  numter  of  breeders, 
a  great  furplus  of  deaths  by  new  recruits 
vflll  not  be  required  to  account  for  the  Lon- 
don wafte.  The  majority  of  the  new  fet- 
tlers will  probably  be  unmarried  perfons,  who 
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do  not  fo  foon  form  matrimonial  eonnecr 
tions,  as  if  they  had  remained  in  their  ori- 
ginal habitations,  with  their  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  fmall  portion  of 
breeders  I  before  obferved,  was  a  principal 
caufe  why  out  of  9,000,000  of  negroes  ex- 
ported to  America,  and  the  Weft-Indies, 
I550O5O00  only  now  furvive. 

London  atmofphere  and  debaucheries,  I 
fhall  not  deny,  are  fatal  to  a  fmail  number 
of  the  new  recruits  5  but  after  a  year  or  two, 
men  become  habituated  to  great  changes  and 
diverfityof  fituation  and  climate;  within  that 
time,  Europeans  are  tolerably  well  feafoned, 
even  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies.  I  appre- 
hend that  from  20  to  40  is  univerfally  a  more 
mortal  period,  than  from  10  to  20,  though 
in  a  lefs  fevere  degree  in  the  co;mtry  than  in 
large  cities;  and  in  this  relpeft,  the  bill  of 
a  parifti  in  a  fmall  country  town,  North- 
ampton, given  by  Dr.  Price,  correfponds 
with  London.  From  18  to  35  and  40  is 
the  principal  confumptive  age  amongft  both 
fexes,  inflammatory  fevers  and  chronic  dif- 
cafes  begin  to  exercife  their  greateft  tyranny 
after  puberty;  debaucheries  and  irregulari- 
ties are  then  moft  prevalent;  the  venereal 
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difeafe  Is  probably  more  fatal  to  London 
than  to  the  reft  of  the  nation  in  all  pulmo- 
nary complaints  likewife,  and  indeed  in  fick- 
nefs  of  every  denomination,  pure  country  air 
contributes  eflentially  to  the  recoveiy. 

Numerous  cities,  towns,  and  harbours, 
have  been  built  upon  low  unhealthy  fitua- 
tions,  furrounded  with  hills  or  moralies; 
moft  cities  feem  to  have  grown  up  by  time, 
accident,  and  chance;  the  ftreets  are  irregu- 
lar, and  not  fufficiently  pervious  to  ventila- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  crowded  into  too 
fmall  a  fpace :  all  thefe  are  objefts  of  the  firft 
legiflative  magnitude  in  every  nation.  There 
are  moderate  fized  towns,  ai^d  even  country 
diftri(5ls  fo  ill  fituated  or  unwholefpme,  as  to 
make  the  burials  ex<:eejd  the  births  ^  I  need 
not  travel  to  new  uncultivated  countries,  or 
rank  tropical  climates  for  proofs,.  Dr«  Short 
found,  from  their  regifters,  fome  country 
towns  of  Norfolk,  Effex,  and  fome  country 
diftrifts  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  before  the  mor 
rafles  were  drained,  in  this  predicament. 
Few  great  capitals  in  Europe  can  be  com- 
pared to  London  in  healthy  fituation  and 
other  conveniencies ;  yet  we  may  remark, 
that  the  comparative  proportion  of  its  bu- 
rials 
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rials  (if  the  regifters  of  each  can  be  relied 
upon)  rather  exceed  thofe  of  Amfterdam, 
which  fl:and$  in  the  midfl:  of  flime,  mud  and 
^  morafles.  Cuftom  and  habit  we  know  fea- 
fon  men  to  unwholefome  climates  and  fta- 
tions :  but  befides,  there  are  fewer  people 
by  one  third  in  Amfterdam,  the  ftreets  are 
more  regular  and  open  to  ventilation  than 
the  old  buildings  of  London  j  there  is  alfo 
lefs  luxury,  licentioufnefi,  and  profligacy  to 
impede  population. 

Davenant  calculates,  that  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  England  and 
Wales  contained  1,300,000  houfes  and  cot- 
tages. Dr.  Price  eftimates  the  houfes  and  cot- 
tages  now  rather  under  1,000,000.  This  cer- 
tainly indicates  an  alarming  depopulation  in 
the  kingdom.  The  fubje£t  however  is  more 
of  a  political  nature,  and  of  infinite  extent  : 
it  is  connefted  with  the  ftate  of  govern- 
ment, of  legiflation,  of  religion,  of  foreign 
colonization,  and  of  emigration  to  remote 
parts  of  the  Empire;  with  trade,  agricul- 
ture, the  inclofure  of  commons,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  farms,  and  unequal  diftribution 
of  property  ;  with  the  frequency  of  wars^ 
the  increafe  of  taxes,  luxury  and  refine- 
ment 
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ment  in  the  higher  and  middling  claffes, 
and  with  all  the  caufes  before  enumerated, 
which  more  or  lefs  diminiflithe  national  ftock. 


CHAP.  III. 

7he  Difeafes  which  annoy ^  and  occafion  the 
principal  Mortality  amongji  Mankijid ;  with 
a  few  Tables^  each  of  equal  Periods^  1 5 
Tears  each^  Jhewing  by  the  London  Btlls^ 
all  the  fatal  Difeafes^  CafualtieSy  and  Deaths 
•at  every  Age^  in  this  Metropolis^  during 
the  lajl  105  TearSy  and  which  extermi- 
nated about  2,500,000  of  the  human  Spe- 
cies :  At  the  fame  Time  exhibiting  a  diflindl 
View  of  the  Ratio  of  Mortality  by  each  Dif 
temper  and  Cafualty :  Critical  RefleBions  upon 
thofe  Difeafes  and  Cafualties^  and  upon  the 
JBills^  and  upon  the  different  Periods  of  Life 
at  which  each  predominates  :  And  concluding 
with  a  novel  Attempt  to  form  a  grofs  Efi- 
mate^  of  the  Numbers  annually  defroyed  by 
different  Difeafes  and  Cafualties  throughout 
Great-Britain  aftd  Ireland, 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  con- 
firmed by  mathematical  demonftration, 
that  an  inconfiderable  handful  of  mankind 
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furvive  to  70  or  80  years  of  agej  a  few  it 
is  true  have  reached  loo,  or  even  150,  Jenkins 
lived  to  165.     It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that 
thofe  who  enjoyed  fuch  uncommon  longevi- 
ty, had  no  fettled  fyftematic  rules  of  diet. 
In  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam's  hiftory  of  long 
livers,  both  males  and  females,  their  cli- 
mate, diet,  manner  of  life,  appetites,  exer- 
cifes,  ftudies,  paffions,  habits,  and  difpofi- 
tions  v^ere  exceedingly  diffimilar.  Through- 
out Europe,  Africa,  Aiia,  and  America,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  the  inhabitants  of  town  and 
country,  v^ith  very  different  climates,  con- 
ftitutions,  complexions,  nourifliment,  foil, 
and  cohveniencies,   all  feldom  exceed  the 
ufual  term  of  life  allotted  in  holy  writ  to 
man.    Seventy  or  eighty  is  mentioned  by 
Mofes,  in  the  90th  Pfalm,  as  the  ultimate 
goal  of  human  exiftence.    The  term  is  very 
ftiort,  and  we  are  all  haftening  to  the  brink 
of  our  earthly  duration.    It  would  be  unjuft 
and  fruitlefs  to  repine,  feeing  that  fo  many 
"  who  fet  out  with  us  in.  the  journey  have 
been  cutoff.    The  awful  period  advances 
by  flow  and  imperceptible  degrees :  uni- 
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"  verfal  rulil  and  the  laft  blowj  will  come 
"  and  clofe  us  up  in  the  grave." 

I  PROPOSE  now,  in  imitation  of  the  geo- 
graphers^ to  lay  out,  and  to  review  in  one 
general  map,  the  enormous  brood  of  difeafes 
which  difgorge  their  virulence  over  the  earth, 
and  with  frightful  rapacity  wage  inceflant 
warfare  with  mankind:  by  this  means  we 
fhall,  to  ufe  a  military  phrafe,  reconnoitre 
more  diftinftly  our  enemies,  and  be  led  to 
make  the  beft  difpofition  and  preparation  for 
defence  where  the  greateft  danger  is  appre- 
hended, and  the  mofl:  formidable  aflaults  to 
be  fuftained.  Armed  with  difeafes,  the  grim 
king  of  terrors  appears  in  the  moft  hideous 
afpeft :  under  thefe  various  morbifick  forms, 
I  (hall  track  him  grappling  with  mankind, 
and  with  his  tremendous  fcythe  mowing 
down  generations. 

"  Some  philofophers  confider  difeafes  not 
as  the  original  intention  of  nature,  but 
that  they  are,  without  doubt,  in  general, 
of  our  own  creation.  That  were  there 
"  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  led  lives 
"  entirely  natural  and  virtuous,  few  of  them 
would  die  without   meafuring  out  the 
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whole  period  of  prefent  exiftence  allotted 
"  to  them,  pain  and  diftempers  would  be 
"  there  unknown."  This  propolition  may 
be  ufeful  to  encourage  morality,  but  it  will 
not  bear  a  medical  fcrutiny. 

I N  the  rude  ftate  of  fcience  and  medicine, 
it  was  ufual  to  afcribe  moft  difeafes  to  the 
immediate  refentment  of  fome  invifible  de- 
mon, or  to  divine  difpleafure  and  chaftife- 
ment:  learning  and  philofophy  in  every 
country  difcarded  fuch  fupernatural  agents. 
It  is  not  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  when 
the  people  of  England  could  with  difficulty 
be  perfuaded  that  the  jail  diftemper,  com- 
municated at  the  Oxford  affizes  from  the  pri« 
foners  to  the  fpeftators,  was  not  kindled  up 
by  witchcraft.  In  the  age  of  ignorance, 
fuperftition,  and  credulity,  diftempers  were 
imputed  to  demons  and  necromancy;  on  this 
account,  in  all  barbarous  nations  their  phy- 
ficians  have  been  a  fet  of  ftupid  conjurors. 
Others  again,equally  err  in  fuppofing  difeafes  to 
be  unfteady  motions  of  the  human  machine, 
excited  by  fomething  hurtful :  this  popular 
error  feems  to  originate  from  confounding 
difeafes  themfelves  with  the  praftice  of  phy- 
fick :  they  are  each  beyond  difoute  prefented 
6  to  ^ 
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to  us  over  and  over  again,  in  nearly  the  fame 
form  and  fliape  :  the  difeafes  delineated  2200 
years  ago,  by  Hippocrates  in  Greece,  at  this 
day  retain  the  fame  effential  marks  and  pro- 
minent features  5  though  in  degree  and  vio- 
lence, there  unqueftionably  are  gradations 
and  fhades  which  may  vary  the  pifture. 

Infant  deaths  every  v^here  furnifh  a 
vaft  fupply  to  the  gloomy  realms  of  Pluto 
and  this  calamity  is  infinitely  aggravated  by 
.the  noxious  atmofphere  of  cities  and  towns. 
The  difeafes  of  early  infancy  (Small-pox, 
Meafles,  and  a  fev/  others  excepted)  are  in 
the  London  bills,  principally  accumulated 
into  two  aggregate  heaps,  Convulfions  and 
Teething ;  upon  which  I  fhall  prefently  ani^ 
madvert. 

Physicians  have  unanimoufly  agreed, 
that  the  febrile  clafs  of  difeafes,  comprehend-^ 
ing  all  the  different  genera  in  one  tribe,  are 
the  moft  univerfal  and  fatal ;  but  through- 
out all  countries,  in  epidemical  difeafes  there 
are  barren  and  fruitful  years,  when  they  are 
more  or  lefs  prevalent.  Great  national  ca- 
lamities from  epidemical  diftempers  are  rare, 
hone  are  ever  diffused  over  a  whole  kingdom, 
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(catarrh  in  a  few  rare  inftances,  and  cafes  of 
general  famine  excepted)  they  fometimes 
fpread  from  province  to  province,  but  all 
are  never  attacked  at  once,  nor  probably  are 
large  populous  kingdoms  ever  totally  ex- 
empted from  them.  Fevers  of  different  ge- 
neric forttis,  as  agues,  remittent  fevers,  dy- 
fenteries,  malignant  and  infeftious  fevers, 
putrid  fore  throat,  Small-pox,  meafles,  &c* 
may  be  local  and  circumfcribed  to  one  city, 
or  diftrift,  whilft  others  in  the  vicinity  con- 
tinue healthy,  the  difeafe  diffipating  its  force 
within  a  fmall  boundary. 

Dr.  Short,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  different  parifh  regiflers,  calculates  that 
in  a  certain  period  fome  have  had  from  eight 
to  fourteen  fickly  years,  whilil  others  in  the 
fame  interval  have  had  but  one.  Five,  fix, 
and  eight  years  diflance  he  eftimates  as  a 
common  period  for  the  viiitation  of  epide- 
mical ficknefs,  even  in  remote  country  pa- 
rifhes.  In  one  of  thofe  intervals  it  is  ufual 
for  Small-pox  and  Meafles,  exclufive  of  fome 
other  epidemics,  to  make  their  periodical  cir- 
cuits. By  the  country  regifcers  it  appears, 
that  a  few  parifhes  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  efcape  from  any  unufual  mortality, 
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during  ten,  twelve,  and  fome  few  twenty,  and 
even  thirty  years.  In  all  the  fickly  feafons 
of  country  parillies,  the  burials  exceed  the 
chriftenings,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  epidemic,  and  morbid  ftate  of  the  feafon, 
the  mortality  varies  in  degree.  In  the  Lon- 
don bills  we  frequently  obferve,  that  in  cer- 
tain months  the  deaths  rife  double  or  treble 
above  equal  periods  of  the  fame  year. 

Upon  comparing  the  annual  average  of 
deaths  in  a  fickly  year  of  London  and  other 
great  cities,  with  fickly  years  in  country  pa- 
rillies, Dr.  Short  finds,  that  cities  ancl  towns 
in  this  refpect  have  the  advantage  of  the 
country.  In  large  open  country  places  where 
fatal  epidemics  broke  out,  according  to  this 
author,  more  died  in  one  year,  than  during 
6,  lo,  12,  or  fometimes  even  15  years  of 
health ;  whereas  in  London  and  fuch  cities, 
feldom  above  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  beyond 
the  ordinary  confumption  are  carried  off. 
(The  plague  is  certainly  now  and  then  an 
exception  to  this  propofition.)  The  Doftor 
adds,  that  mortality  is  more  conftant  and  re- 
gular in  cities,  and  not  fo  many  deflroyed 

per  faltum"  from  fweeping  epidemics  as 
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in  the  country.  In  pure  open  air  he  fug- 
gefts,  that  contagion  or  other  adulterated  ef- 
fluvia are  more  virulent :  or  perhaps  he 
fliould  have  faid,  that  in  cities  v^here  the  at- 
mofphere  is  charged  with  a  load  of  hetero- 
geneous vapours,  emitted  from  fires  and  other 
effluvia,  epidemical  poifons  may  be  blunted, 
decompounded  or  annihilated.  In  cities  too, 
human  bodies  may  be  more  feafoned  and  ha- 
bituated to  noxious  impreffions  from  this 
fource :  Doftors  and  Nurfes  feem  to  be  for- 
tified by  habit.  Small-pox  and  Meafles  in 
particular,  are  conftant  refidents  in  great  ca- 
pitals, and  confequently  the  decreafe  from 
thefe  difeafes  is  more  equal  than  in  the  coun- 
try, where  feveral  years  intervene  between 
their  periodical  invafions.  At  prefent  I  ftu- 
dioully  fhun  any  prolix  difcuffion  of  caufes. 

The  principal  and  moft  general  epidemics 
which  infefted  England  during  two  entire 
centuries,  are  enumerated  in  a  fhort  fylla- 
bus,  by  Dr.  Short.  They  are  either  plagues, 
agues,  remittent  fevers,  fpotted  putrid  fe- 
vers. How  fevers,  fummer  and  autumnal  dy- 
fenteries,  peftilential  and  contagious  perip- 
neumonies,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  fatal  fpring 
pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  epidemical 
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•catarrhs,  all  of  the  febrile  clafs.    De  Haen 
computes,  that  out  of  2000  fick  taken  into 
the  hofpitals  at  Vienna,  700  laboured  under 
acute  difeafes,  fevers  of  various  kinds.  Out 
of  5743  fick,  taken  into  Hallar  Hofpital,  at 
Portfmouth,  by  Dr.  Lind's  account,  about 
3000  were  ill  of  fevers.    Cleghorn  eftimates 
the  fummer  fevers  of  Minorca  to  conftitute 
3-4ths  of  all  the  difeafes  in  that  ifiand.  Lind 
calculates,  that  of  all  the  numerous  Euro- 
peans v/ho  vifit  the  fultry  climates  of  Africa, 
of  America,  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
19  out  of  20  who  die  in  thofe  regions  are 
deftroyed  by  fevers  and  fluxes  ;  and  proba- 
bly he  fhouid  have  fubjoined,  or  of  chronic 
difeafes,  the  confequcnce  of  thofe  fevers.  The 
reader  will  prefently  afcend  to  a  much  more 
elevated  profpeft  of  this  fubjeft. 

The  plague,  a  febrile  demon,  cannot  at 
prefent  be  called  one  of  tlie  mortal  epide- 
mics of  Europe,  except  in  the  South  Eaft 
extremity  poileired  by  the  Turks.  The  two 
greateft  peftilences  on  record  happened  in  the 
6th  and  14th  centuries  of  our  era,  when 
millions  over  the  globe  were  overwhelmed  in 

one  univerfal  deluge  of  putrefaftion.  In 
London,  before  the  general  conflagration  in 
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1666,  the  plague  was  very  frequent;  fmce 
that  event,  or  at  moft  2  or  3  years  after,  it 
is  extinguiflied  and  unknown  in  this  city. 
From  1 592  to  1665,  the  plague  appears  from 
the  bills,  to  have  had  annually  more  or  lefs 
fhare  in  the  mortality  of  the  metropolis.  In 
1665,  which  is  the  moft  furious  plague  in 
the  London  annals,  the  deaths  amounted  to 
very  near  100,000,  but  in  the  8  preceding 
years  to  1 13  only.  According  to  Dr.  Hodges, 
this  laft  infeftion  was  imported  from  Smyr- 
na to  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  England. 
Regifters  in  other  parts  of  Europe  fhew,  that 
this  difeafe  has  committed  direful  havock. 
At  Marfeilles,  they  reckon  up  20  general 
plagues  which  have  from  time  to  time  defo- 
lated  that  populous  city.  Many  cities  and 
towns  in  different  nations  of  Europe  have 
feverely  fmarted  by  peftilence,  fince  our 
emancipation  from  this  formidable  tyrant. 
In  the  Mediterranean  ports  they  are,  from 
fatal  experience,  extremely  vigilant  to  guard 
againft  infeftion.  So  late  as  1743  and  4, 
the  beautiful  city  of  MelTma,  in  Sicily,  was 
almoft  entirely  depopulated  :  70,000  inhabi-^ 
lant^  were  in  a  Ihort  time  exterminated  by 
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the  plague,  which  had  been  introduced  by  a 
few  bales  of  infefled  goods  clandeftinely 
landed  from  a  ftiip  in  the  harbour. 

Formerly  the  plague  in  London,  and  in 
moft  other  cities,  was  rendered  infinitely 
more  terrible  and  deftruftive,  by  the  injudi- 
cious internal  regulations  of  police.  It  is 
evident  by  the  London  bills,  that  a  mere 
handful  at  any  time  died  in  the  Peft-houfe ; 
confequently,  every  corner  of  the  city  was 
polluted  with  infeftion.  If  inftead  of  im- 
muring the  fick  and  found  together  in  the 
fame  houfe,  where  the  plague  had  broke  out 
or  was  fufpefted,  they  had  inftantaneoufly,  as 
is  the  modern  praftice,  removed  them  to  pro- 
per houfes  or  lazarettos,  deftroying  all  their 
goods  and  materials  capable  of  harbouring 
infeftion,  the  difeafe  might  have  been  foon 
extinguilhed.  Confining  the  whole  family, 
fick  and  found  promifcuoufly  together  for 
feveral  weeks,  until  all  v/ere  either  dead  or 
recovered,  and  with  this  forlorn  motto  on 
the  door,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  uSy^  was  a 
barbarous  policy :  many  efcaped  in  fpite  of 
their  guards,  or  by  means  of  a  bribe,  and 
fpread  the  infection.  This  abfurd  mode  alfo 
effeftually  prevented  an  early  alarm  and  dif- 
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covery  of  peftilence,  which  as  in  cafes  of  fire, 
is  of  the  firft  importance,  and  when  it  might 
have  been  fuppreffed  with  very  little  lofs. 
The  filth  and  narrow  crooked  ftreets  of  Lon- 
don in  the  laft  century,  no  doubt  contributed 
to  fofter  and  to  propagate  this  exotic  dif- 
eafe. 

True  plague  is  now  chiefly  confined 
tp  Grand  Cairo,  and  Alexandria,  the  two 
hot-beds  and  nurferies  of  peftilence ;  parti- 
cularly the  former  crovfded  and  filthy  city, 
to  many  parts  of  Syria,  to  the  European 
and  Afiatic  coaft,  bordering  on  the  Archi- 
chipelago,  to  Conftantinople,  and  to  fome 
maritime  towns  of  Arabia  and  Perfia,  which 
traffic  by  the  Red  Sea.  About  2  years  ago, 
Conftantinople  loft  100,000  inhabitants  by 
this  fingle  difeafe.  Their  ignorance  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  ftupid  notions  of  irrefiftible  pre- 
deftination,  with  other  peculiar  cuftoms,  fub- 
jefts  the  Turks  more  than  any  other  Medi- 
terranean nation  to  peftilential  contagion. 
The  plague  now  feldom  gains  admittance  into 
other  European  fea-ports,  and  even  if  import- 
ed toour  fhores,  the  wife  precautions  and  re- 
gulations adopted  by  quarantines,  check  its 
irruption  :  this  is  a  moft  important  improve- 
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ment  in  the  police  of  modern  ftates,  for  the 
original  inftitution  and  rough  draft  of  which 
about  300  years  ago,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Venetians.  The  internal  ordinances,  howe- 
ver, enabled  to  prevent  the  difperfion  of  peftir 
lential  infeftion,  were,  until  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, extremely  erroneous  and  impolitic,  For- 
tunately for  mankind,  the  infeftion  of  plague 
fpreads  to  a  very  fmall  diftance  thro'  the  air, 
w^ithout  fome  contaft  or  adhefion  to  infefted 
goods  and  porous  materials,  or  by  perfonal 
communication  of  the  found  inhabitants  with 
the  difeafed :  a  neighbour  fhutting  himfelf  up 
at  a  few  yards  diftance  from  an  infefted  houfe, 
may  efcape  unhurt.  If  the  contagion  of 
plague  could  be  fo  fuddenly  and  widely  Mat- 
tered over  a  kingdom,  as  epidemical  cartarrh 
or  influenza,  the  earth  \\\  a  few  months 
would  be  converted  into  an  enormous  church- 
yard, and  filled  with  dead  corpfes. 

Nei  THER  can  the  Sweating-ficknefsbe  now 
confidered  as  an  epidemic  caufe  of  mortality. 
Somewhat  more  than  300  years  ago,  this 
fmgular  and  contagious  difeafe  broke  out, 
for  the  firft  time^  in  the  army  of  Harry  the 
Seventh,  on  his  return  to  Milford-Haven 
in  Wales,  from  an  expedition  againft  France, 
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and  in  four  hours  licknefs  numbers  were 
fnatched  off:  but  if  they  kept  warm  in  bed 
under  profufe  fweats,  and  furvived  24  hours, 
the  danger  was  ufually  furmounted.  The 
fame  infeftion  was  brought  back  again  to 
England  at  feveral  fubfequent  intervals : 
happily  its  greateft  devaftation  was  always  of 
fhort  duration,  and  it  has  long  fince  difap-. 
peared  from  this  ifland,  and  from  Europe. 

Amongst  the  univerfal  febrile  maladies, 
are  thofe  Intermittent  and  Remittent  feyers, 
of  unwholfome  tropical  climates,  particular- 
ly in  the  rainy  feafons,  and  of  all  woody 
uncultivated  countries,  placed  under  tropi- 
cal heats,  and  abounding  in  moraffes  and 
iwamps  :  in  the  fuitry  fummer,  and  autum- 
nal feafons  of  Europe,  in  low  and  marlhy 
fituations  more  efpeciaily,  thefe  are  alfo 
the  prevailing  epidemics :  armies  in  camps 
are  at  that  time  often  grievioufly  infefted 
with  them,  and  the  dyfentery  generally  ac-- 
companies  them.  Oyer  all  the  middle  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  from  cancer  to  Capri- 
corn, intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and 
dyfenteric  fluxes  are  the  moft  general  form 
of  fevers:  throughout  this  wide  extended 
trad  they  may  be  called  the  bcufts,  which 
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devour  whole  crops  of  mankind.  They  de- 
ftroy  not  only  numbers  immediately,  parti- 
cularly of  the  new  European  fettlers,  but 
when  improperly  treated,  or  when  convalef- 
cents  fall  into  repeated  relapfes,  thefe  fevers 
often  terminate  in  chronic  complaints,  fuch 
as  dropfies,  jaundice,  vifceral  obftruftions, 
fwellings  and  fcirrhus  of  the  liver,  and  bro- 
ken conftitutions  :  relapfes  into  them  are  fre- 
quent through  every  feafon  of  the  year,  upon 
premature  expofure  to  cold,  hardfhips,  or 
irregularities  in  living,  Since  the  difcovery 
of  antimonials  and  bark,  few  now  die  of  this 
fever  compared  to  the  number  of  fick  ;  but 
except  confumptions,  fmall-pox,  and  perhaps 
an  infeftious  fever  which  I  fliall  foon  men-^ 
tion,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  other 
fmgle  genus  of  difeafe,  deftroys  more  of  the 

human  fpecies. 

Even  in  moft  of  the  drieft  countries  and 

fituations,  after  aclofe  faltry  fummer,  and  long 

continued  heats,  we  often  obferve  fuch  fevers 

and  fluxes  to  enfue :  the  humours  are  then 

corrupted,  and  the  folids  relaxed;  and  in  fuch 

a  difpofition  of  body,  irregularities  in  diet, 

wet  cloathes,  and  damp  night  air,  may  give 

rife  to  fevers :  but  in  fuch  fituations  they 
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are  infinitely  lefs  frequent,  and  generally  lefs 
charafterized  and  fatal.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  in  Minorca,  where  great  part  of  the  foil 
is  dry  and  rocky,  but  the  heat  exceffive,  fum- 
mer  fevers  and  fluxes  have  raged  with  great, 
feverity.  In  the  rank  equatorial  regions,  the 
remittent  fevers  are  fometimes  fo  precipitate, 
as  to  kill  in  I  or  2  paroxyfms,  unlefs  fooner 
flopped  j  the  doftor,  lawyer,  andprieft  quick- 
ly fucceeding  each  other  in  their  vifits.  With- 
out the  dyfentery  in  conjunftion,  they  are 
feldom  contagious ;  even  when  ftamped  with 
livid  fpots,  and  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  putref- 
cency. 

Authors  have  given  various  appellations, 
to  thofe  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
which  are  in  effence  the  fame,  and  cured 
nearly  by  fimilar  remedies :  they  are  deno- 
minated tertian,  femitertian,  double  tertian,  , 
triple  tertian,  hsmitritcea,  amphimerina,  au-  y 
tumnal  epidemic  fever,  peftiiential  tertian, 
.    marfh  fever,  camp  fever,  bilious,  and  gall 
ficknefs,  remittent  fever  of  warm  and  tropi-  ' 
cal  chmates,  putrid  remittent  fever,  tertian 
fever,  accompanied  with  feveral  irregular 
fymptoms,  and  from  the  fymptoms  moft  pre- 
dominant and  urgent,  the  fever  has  received 
different  names. 

Another 
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Another  fever  varying  confiderably  in 
fymptoms  and  violence,  is  widely  difperf- 
ed  over  the  earth ;  it  is  not  fo  much  go- 
verned or  influenced  by  the  feafons  or  fenfi- 
ble  qualities  of  the  air,  as  the  preceding  and 
fome  other  fevers,  but  in  all  countries  may 
arife  at  every  feafon  of  the  year,  whether  hot 
or  cold,  and  like  the  plague  or  fmall-pox,  is 
often  communicated  by  contagion,  from 
one  perfon  to  another,  either  by  approaching 
too  near  the  fick,  or  through  the  medium  of 
infefted  goods,  cloaths  and  moveables.  It 
is  frequent  in  jails  abounding  in  filth,  filled 
with  animal  fleams,  and  where  free  ventila- 
tion is  excluded :  it  is  frequent  in  large  hof- 
pitals,  paiticularly  military  hofpitals  during 
war,  crowded  tumultuoufly  with  fick,  with 
putrid  fores,  mortifications,  or  with  dyfente- 
ries ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  hot  weather  will  foon- 
er  give  it  aftivity :  it  is  very  frequent,  efpe- 
cially  if  wet  or  ftormy  weather  fhould  hap- 
pen, and  the  hatches  are  then  necefiarily 
kept  clofe  fhut,  on  board  of  fliips,  fquadrons 
and  large  fleets,  particularly  when  haftily 
fitted  out :  in  cities  we  can  frequently  trace 
it  to  the  prifons,  perhaps  fometimes  to  the 
hofpitals^  to  the  houfes  of  the  poor,  to  filth, 

rags, 
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rags,  fqualid  poverty,  and  adulterated  air.  Ci-^ 

ties  and  towns-,  alfo  for  obvious  reafons,  feem 

to  be  more  expofed  to  it  than  the  country. 

Authors  call  it  jail  fever,  hofpital  fever,  putrid 

malignant  fever,  fpotted  and  petechial  fever, 

infeftious  fever,  &c.  Some,  not  v^ithout 
foundation,  have  furmifed,  that  flow  nervous 

fevers  are  in  general  derived  from  the  fame 
origin,  and  that  they  differ  in  degree  only 
from  the  former :  fpots  on  the  fkin  are  by  no 
means  conftant  fymptoms,  but  when  they  ap- 
pear, they  point  out  the  difeafe  more  uner- 
ringly, and  its  greater  malignity.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  fearchers  in  medical  matters,  pre- 
vent us  from  determining  the  precife  morta- 
lity by  this  genus  of  fever  in  London. 

Putrid  fore  throat,  a  Ipecies  of  malig- 
nant infeftious  fever,  has  been  called  plague, 
with  carbuncle  in  the  throat  refembling  bu- 
boes in  the  groin.    Its  mortality  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but  although 
the  fever  is  extremely  precipitate  and  fatal 
to  thofe  whom  it  feizes,  particularly  chil-^ 
dren,  it  feldom  extends  over  a  large  traft  of 
country  5  a  fmgle  city,  or  a  province  at  moft, 
bounds  its  malignity.    The  revolutions  of 
this  infectious  difeafe  are  irregular  and  un- 
jpertain.     In  1748,  a  confiderable  number 

in 
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in  this  country  fell  viftims  to  putrid  fore 
throat:  fcarlet  fever  is  very  generally  con- 
nefted  with  it — in  the  London  bills  I  fuf- 
pe6l  that  they  rate  its  mortality  rather  too 
low,  and  I  imagine  it  is  fometimes  con- 
founded with  putrid,  fcarlet,  fpotted,  and 
malignant  fevers. 

Another  very  different  order  of  fevers, 
both  in  their  nature  and  cure,  are  the  In- 
flammatory. The  fimple  Inflammatory  is 
one  genus  of  this  tribe,  whofe  mortality  is 
trifling  compared  to  fome  of  the  former 
fevers:  it  is  commonly  complicated  with 
fome  topical  pains  and  inflammation;  and 
then  is  properly  diftinguiflied  as  a  different 
genus.  Pringle  obferv^es,  that  in  military 
cam.ps,  Pleurifies  and  Peripneumonies,  two 
rapid  and  dangerous  difeafes,  accompanied 
with  local  or  topical  inflammations  in  the 
lungs,  are  the  moil  frequent  forms  of  fever 
with  inflammation,  and  next  to  thofe  acute 
Rheumatifms.  The  majority  of  thefe  fevers 
originate  from  colds,  and  prevail  moffc  in 
the  winter  and  fpring,  and  in  rigorous  fea- 
fons,  or  where  cold  and  moiflure  predomi- 
nate, and  are  infinitely  more  general  in  the 
cold  northern,  tlian  in  the  fouthern  and  tro- 
pical climates.  Next 
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Next  to  the  lungs,  the  liver  feems  to  be 
more  fubjeft  to  inflamination  than  any  other 
internal  vifcus: — in  the  Eafl--Indies  it  is  a 
very  frequent  difeafe,  but  in  this  ifland,  and 
in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  it  is,  compared 
to  the  preceding  inflammations,  rare. 

In  the  fouthern  climates  of  Europe,  and 
moft  certainly  over  all  the  equatorial  re- 
gions, intermittent,  remittent  fevers,  and 
fluxes  deflroy  the  greateft  numbers :  with- 
out the  tropics  alfo,  in  the  marfhy  coun- 
tries of  Hungary  and  Italy,  where  the  fum- 
mers  are  long  and  intenfe,  and  in  that  great 
northern  morafs,  Holland,  thefe  fevers  often 
make  dreadful  defolation.  Fevers  with  in- 
'  flammation,  and  the  bilious  remittent,  are 
greatly  regulated,  not  only  by  climates  and 
latitudes,  but  alfo  in  the  fame  country  by 
the  different  feafons  of  the  year.  In  fum- 
mer  and  autumn  fevers  tend  in  various  grada- 
tions to  afFeft  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with 
ficknefs,  they  then  become  more  or  lefs  re- 
mittent, and  lefs  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture. In  Holland  (fays  Pringle)  towards 
June,  a  healthy  month,  the  inflammatory 
fevers  begin  to  recede,  and  the  bilious,  pu- 
trid, or  remittent,  often,  fucceed  through 
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the  fummer  and  autumn,  until  the  return  at 
winter,  when  the  inflammatory  again  recom- 
mence, the  feafons  and  difeafes  infenfibly  in- 
termixing and  running  into  each  other. 

These  few  preliminary  and  general  ob- 
fervations,  will  render  the  fubfequent  Tables 
of  the  London  difeafes  and  the  criticifms 
more  intelligible :  the  relative  mortality  of  all 
deadly  difeafes  and  cafualties,  at  leaft  in  this 
metropolis,  is  the  future  objeft  of  this  effay, 
and  is  reduced  in  fome  meafure  to  mathema- 
tical exaftnefs. 

I  COULD  have  exhibited  tables  with  the 
difeafes  and  mortality  of  the  laft  century,  in 
London,  from  1629  to  1670  ;  but  for  a  great 
part  of  that  time  the  metropolis  was  in- 
fignificant  in  fi^e  comxpared  to  its  prefent 
magnitude,  23  new  parilhes  have  fmce  been 
gradually  added  to  the  bills:  there  is  al-- 
fo  a  hiatus  of  10  years,  in  which  the  re^ 
gifters  of  dileafes  are  loft:  again,  London 
until  1665  and  66,  was  infefted  with  the 
plague,  v/hich  difeafe,  previous  to  that  date, 
feems  to  have  been  one  primary  objeft  of 
the  bills ;  and  to  adopt  Graunt's  and  Dr* 
Short's  fentiments,  the  regifters,  from  various 
political  and  religious  obftacles,  were  then 
veiy  negligently  managed.    The  kingdom, 

during 
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during  the  early  part  of  this  interval j  was  dif^ 
trailed  with  civil  war,  which  ended  inthe  be-- 
heading  of  King  Charles;  and  after  the  great 
peftilence  in  1 665,  London  muft  have  required 
fome  few  years,  to  recruit.  For  thefe  and 
many  other  reafons,  I  formed  jive  regular 
tables  only  of  difeafes  in  theprefent  century, 
when  London  is  more  ftationary  ih  number^j, 
and  more  populous  than  at  any  preceding  pe- 
riod of  equal  duration:  by  this  means  the 
aftual  and  comparative  magnitude,  rife,  or 
declenfion  of  different  difeafes,  will  be  m_ore 
confpicuous  in  each  table;  and  by  propor- 
tioning the  mortality  to  the  population,  we 
are  enabled,  v/ith  certain  precautions  and  ex- 
ceptions, to  m.ake  the  difeafes  and  cafualties 
of  London  ferve  as  a  morbid  barometer  to 
the  v/hoie  nation. 

Had  I  attempted  to  form  fimilar  tables  for 
even  the  latter  part  of  the  lafl:  century,  the 
reader  would  have  been  embarralTed  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  and  fuch  an  attempt  muft  ever  prove  ab- 
ortive. For  example,  in  one  and  the  fame 
title,  are  often-  intermixed  in  the  regifters  of 
mortality,  flox,  frnall-pox,  and  mealies ;  con- 
fumptions  and  tiffick;  cancer,  canker,  and 
thrufh,  and  fometimes  wolf,  cancer,  gan- 

O  grcne. 
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grcnc,  and  fiftula,  or  cancer,  gangrene,  fif- 
tula,  and  mortification :  additional  fpecimens 
of  their  abfurdity,  and  of  the  grofs  ftupidity  of 
the  fearchers  and  regiftering  clerks,  are  gout 
and  fciaticas  vapours  and  water  in  the  head; 
quinfey  and  thrufhs  teeth  and  worms  ^  fores> 
tilcers,  bruifed  and  broken  limbs  ^  cough,  cold^ 
and  chin-cough.    Notv/ithftandmg  this  rab- 
ble of  difeafes,  in  commenting  upon  the  bills 
of  the  prefent  century,  I  have  referred  back, 
and  have  contrafted  the  majority  of  them  with 
the  bills  of  the  laft  30  years,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  3  fo  that  as  near  as  the  im- 
perfeftion  of  the  m.aterials  would  admit,  the 
mortality  of  105  years  in  London  is  exhibited, 
and  at  one  view  prefents  all  the  acute,  the 
chronic  difeafes  and  the  cafualties  which  de- 
ftroyed  about  2,500,000  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies.    Where  no  confiderable  difference  ap- 
peared in  the  difeafes  and  mortality  of  each 
15  years  interval  of  the  30  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, I  added  the  two  together  to  prevent 
unneceffary  arithmetical  multiplication,  and 
it  is  eafy  to  divide  30  into  two  equal  parts : 
or  if  we  wifli  to  know  the  annual  deftru6lion 
by  each  difeafe  in  the  metropolis,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  dividing  that  difeafe  in  1 5  equal 
portions. 

Several 
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Several  authors  on  bills  of  moitarity 
have  obfcured  their  works  in  a  cloud  of  a- 
rithmetick  and  calculation:  the  reader  muft 
have  no  fmall  portion  of  phlegm  and  refo-  ^ 
lution  to  follow  them  through  with  attention ; 
they  often  tax  the  memory  and  patience  with 
a  fuperfluity  of  figures,  even  to  a  nuifance. 
Thofe  who  will  perufe  the  following  five 
tables  with  attentive  curiofity,  would  have 
been  ftartled  at  the  voluminous  fight  of  their 
detached  contents  in    105  feparate  pages. 
Another  very  particular  and  important  mean- 
ing I  have  in  view,  in  forming  each  table  of 
London  difeafes  and  cafualties  for  fifteen 
years,  in  preference  to  any  other  number,  is, 
that  the  annual  havock  by  fmilar  difeafes 
and  cafualties  throughout  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  may  be  computed  with  fome  proba- 
bilty,  by  each  fifteen  years  mortality  in  Lon- 
don.   Multiply  6oO;00o  by  15,  the  product 
is  9,000^000.  ■ 
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The  Difeafes,  Cafualties,  and  total  Deaths, 
by  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality  during  ff- 
teen  years,  beginning  from  1701,  and  ending 
with  171 6» 


Infant?  — 
Head  mould- 

Ihot 
V/ater  in  the 

Head  - 


850 
315 

0.86 


223 


ConvLiirions  91660 


Teeth 

Thrufh  — 

Rickets  - — 

Chin  cough 

Small-pox 

Meafies 

Agae 

Fever 

Purples 

Spotted  Fe- 
ver — 

Scarlet  Fever 

Malignant 

Fever    —      1 5 

Pleurify    —  384 

Quinfey    -  226 

Rheumatifm  368 

Confumpti- 

ons   —  42541 

Cough     *—  56 

Afthma    —  42-:| 

Tiffick    -  466L 


18478 

«39 
3916 

63 
22219 
1972 
86 
49189 
189 

1498 

54 
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Cholick  - 

Tv/iftiiig  in 

the  Gut:j 
Bloody  'Flux 
Gripes  ir*  the 

Guts  - 
Locfenefo  - 
Vomiting  - 
Flux  — 
Worms 
Bleeding 
Diabetes 
Apoplexy 
Suddenly 
Lehargy  - 
Megrims 
Paliy  — 
Head-ach  - 
Lunatic  — 
Droply  - 
Tympany  - 
Liver- grown 
-Jaundice  - 
Gravel  and 

Strangury 
Stone  — 
Gout  — 
Stoppage  of 

theftomach  4139 


125 
13-3 

12183 
181 
161 

178 

697 
87 

37 
1154 

1074 

105 

13 

332 
-  21 

412 
1 1420 

206 

76 

1261 

66 
721 

3»3 


Rifmg  of  the 

Lights 
Spleen  — 
Vaoours  — 
Child-bed 
Evil  — 
L;sprofy 
French-pox 
Scurvy  — ■ 
Ralh  — 
Scald  Head 
.Inflamma- 
tion 
Impofthume 
Mortification 
Gangrene 
Fiftuia  - 
Sores  and  Ul- 
cers 
Cancer  - 
Canker 
Bufilen 
Ruptures  - 
Wen  — 
Swelling 
White  Swel- 
ling ^ 


Casualties  in  the  above  period. 


Self-murder  445 
Murdered  135 
Stabbed  and  1 
killed  by  a  >  15 
fword  \ 
Killed  by  falls, 
bruifes,  and 
feveral  acci- 


dents 
Drowned 
Burnt 
oc  aided 

ofifled  and  fuf- 

focated  - 
Frighted 


828 
907 
90 

8 


Poifoned 

Over-laid 

Surfeits 


I219 
42 
1 1 

3560 

917 

83 
77 
9 

8 

790 

937 
136 

360 

^9S 
1041 

138 

75 
235 
5 


2 

68; 


Exceffive  Drink- 


ing 


Found  dead 
Executed-— 


19 

383 


Abortives  1436.    Still-born. 7318.    Aged  '27,341. 
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The  Difeafes,  Cafualties,  and  total  Deaths, 
by  thfLondon  Bills  of  Mortaiity  during;^- 
teen  years,  beginning  wiih  1717,  and  ending- 
witli  1731. 


Head-mould- 
fliot,  horfe- 
liioe  head, 
and  water 
in  the  head  2374 
Infants  and 

chrifoms  606 
ConvuiHonsi  147 18 
Teeth  -  25199 
Thrufh  -  1191 
Rickets  1383 
Hooping  cough 

and  cough  632 
Small-pox  34448 
Chicken-pox  iz 
Mealies  -  2618 
AsTue     -  198 


Fever 


1998 


Spotted  fever, 

fcarletfever, 

malignant 

fever,  and 

purples 
Pie  urily 
Quinfe/ 
Hheumatifm 
Cough 
Confump- 

tion  49680 


1332 

602 
169 

44-7 
123 


Afthma  and 

tiflick  7933 
Cholick  1473 
Twifting  of  the 

guts  ^  -  356 
Griping  in'the 

guts     -  920:^ 
Vomiting 
Vomiting  and 

locfenefs 
Loofenefs  - 
Flux  ~- 
Bloody  Flux 
Worms 
Bleeding 
Diabei"'?3 
Apoplexy  and 

fuddenly  3- 13 
Lethargy  -  1 2c 
Megrims  -  10 
Paliy  -  550 
Head-ach  &  pain 

in  the  head  32 
Lunatic  5  i 3 

Grief  —  210 
Dropfy  15276 
Tympany  £54 
Liver-grown  05 
Jaundice    -  179^ 


3S6 


92 

682 
200 
248 
662 
69 
48 


Gravel,  ftone,  and 
ilrangury  86S 

Gout      -  645 

Stoppage  of 
the  ftomach  255^ 

Rifmg  of  the 
lights    -f  1239 

Spleen 

Child-bed 

Evil 

L'^profy  " 
French-pox 
jcald-head 
jcun^y 
Ralh 

St.  Anthony's 
fire 

Inflammation 
impolthume 
Gangrene, 

and  mortiH- 

cadon  2857 
Cancer  -  ^059 
Canker  -  i3! 
Sores  and  ulcers  485 
Fiftuia  -  202 
Burflen  and 

rupture  -  309 
Svvelling-— 


52 
3894 

519 

53 
1372 

i> 
28 

128 

73 
624 


Casualties  in  the  above  period. 


Self-murder,  or 
made  away 
with  them- 
feives  667 
Murdered  109 
Stabbed,  killed 
with  a  fword, 
wounded,  and 

fhot  32 

Killed  by  falls. 

Abortives  1230. 
Bed-ridden  104. 


brui fes,  frac- 
tures, &  vari- 
ous accidents  917 
Drowned  1^93 
Burnt  -  54 
Scalded  &  burnt  36 
Smothered  and 

fulFocated 
Frighted 
Poifoned 

Still-born 
C 


34 
14 

7 

9,o«i 


Bit  by  mad  dogs 
and  cats  3 
Over-laid       1 180 
Surfeit     -  131 
Exceffive  drink- 

267 


mg 
Starved 
Found  dead 
Executed— 


J7 

557 


Aged  34,708. 
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The  DifeafeSjCafualties,  and  total  Deaths, 
by  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality,  during 
teen  years,  beginning  with  1732,  and  ending 
v/ith  1746. 


Head-mould- 
ihot,  &  wa- 
ter in  the 
head  2013 
Convuliionsi  1 1966 
Teeth    -  20274 
Thrufh    -  1512 
Rickets    -  954 
Cough,  and 
hooping 

cough  1692 
Small-pox  29462 
Meafles  ^ 
Ague 
Fever,  malig- 
nant fever, 

fcarlet,fpot- 

ted,  and 

purples  57595 
Pleurily  -  811 
Qainfy  -  287 
Rheumatifm  310 
Confumpti- 

ons  66009 
Allhma  and 

tilEck   -  9460 


2858 
82 


Cholick, 
gripes,  and 
twilling  of 
the  guts  3739 
Bloody  Flux  167 
Vomiting  and 

loolenefs 
Worms 
Bleeding 
Diabetes 
Apoplexy  and 

fuddenly 
Lethargy 
Palfy       -  ' 
Lunatic 
Head-ach  & 
'  of  the  head 


248 
161 

57 
19 


3287 
116 

62 1 

777 
pain 

6 

Dro'piy  and 

tympany  16056 
Liver-grown  75 
Jaundice  -  2032 
Gra.vel,  Hone, 

&  ftrangury  710 
Gout  -  765 
Stoppage 


of 


theftomach  2286 
of  the 

»97 
20 

3412 

•  47 
426 
69 
29 
1663 

14 
42 

47 


Riling 

lights 
Spleen 
Child-bed 
Mifcarriage 
Evil 
Leprofy 
Scald-head 
French-pox 
Scurvy 
Itch 
Ralh 

St.  Anthony's 

fire  36 
Inflammation  698 
Impoilhum^  381 
Mortification  3362 
Cancer  -  774 
Canker  -  123 
So/es  &  ulcers  402 
Fillula  -  210 
B  urllen  and 

rupture  -  304 
Swelling  47 


Casualties  in  the  above  period. 


693 
147 

13 


Self-rnurder 

Murdered  - 

Stabbed 

Killed  by  falls, 
bruifes,  frac- 
tures, and  va- 
rious acci- 
dents 936 


Drowned  1444 
Burnt  r  90 
Scalded  -  45 
Smothered  and 

fuifoeated  6t 
Frighted  -  8 
Poifoned  .  -  7 
Bit  by  mad  dogs 


1293 
59 


and  cats 
Over-laid 
Surfeits 

Exce/Tive  drink- 
ing -  678 
Starved  -  96 
Found  dead  ,  668 
Executed — 


Abortive  and  Still-born  8793.  Aged  30,05?. 
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The  Difeafes,  Cafualties  and  total  Deaths* 
by  the  Liondon  Bills  of  Mortality,  during 
teen  years,  beginning  with  1747?  and  ending 
with  1 76 1. 


Kead-mould 

fhot,  horfe- 

fhoe  head, 

&  water  in 
.  the  head  1022 
Convulfions  85196 
Teetlj  -  1397B 
Thrufh  -  1391 
Rickets  -  212 
Cough,  and 

hooping  . 

cough  2755 
Small-pox  29165 
Mealies  -  3099 
Ague  -  99 
Fever,  malig- 
nant fever, 

fcarlet,fpot- 

ted,  and 
.purples  45621 
Pleuriiy  -  407 
Quinfy  -  214 
Sore  Throat  92 
Rheumatifm  175 
Confumptir 

pns    ^*  61729 


and 


5099 


Afthma 
tilhck 
Cholick, 
gripes, 
twilling 
the  guts 
Bloody  Flux 
Flux      -  25 
Vomiting  and 


and 
of 


J  47  5 

94 
2 


.  Stoppage  of  the 


ioofenefs 
Worms 
Bleeding 
Diabetes 
Apoplexy  and 

fuddenly 
Lethargy 
Palfy  - 
Lunatic 
Grief 
Dropfy 
Tympany  ■ 
Liver-grown 
Jaundice 
Gravel,  Hone, 

&  HrangLiry  421 
Goat      -  803 


134 

70 
16 

3271 
105 

10-21 

I  i2i> 

13376 

34 

23 
1729 


ftomach 
Riling  of 

lights 
Child-bed 
Mifcarriage 
Evil 
Leprofy 
Scald-head 
French-pox 
Scurvy 
Itch 
Rafli, 

St.  Anthony's 

£re  -  65 
Inflammation  894 
Impollhume  191 
Mortification  3083 
Cancer  -  682 
Canker  -  77 
Sores  and  ulcers  25  3 


304 
the 

39 
3005 

5^ 
197 

39 
22 

997 
59 
3i 
59 


Fiftula 
Burften 

rupture 
Swelling 


and 


34 

163 
49 


Casualties  in  the  above  period. 


^elf-murder  555 

Murdered    -  71 

Killed  by  fails, 
bruifes, 
fradures,  & 
various  ac- 
cidents 1084 

prowned       1 7 1 8 

Abortives  and  Sdll-born  8820. 


127 
51 


I  Burnt 
Scalded 

Smothered  and 
■  fulFocated  90 
Frighted  -  13 
Poilbned  -  24 
Bit  by  mad  dogs  .  ^ 
and  cats  15 


Over-»laid 
Surfeit 

Exceffive  drink- 
ing 
Starved 
Found  dead 
Executed  «— 


414- 

18^ 

53 
336 


ridden  56. 


Aged  25,109.  Bed- 


O  4 
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The  Difeafes,  Cafualties  and  total  Deaths, 
by  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality,  during  y^- 
teen  years,  beginning  with  1762,  and  ending 
with  1776. 


Head-mould- 
ihot,  horfe- 
fnoe  head,  & 
water  in  the 
head  337 

Convulnons  89221 

Teeth    -      1 191 8 

Thrufh    -  iioi 

Rickets     -  104 

Cough,  and 
hooping 
cough  - 

Small-pox  '■ 

Chicken-pox 

Meafles  - 

Ague 

Fever,  ma- 
lignant fe- 
ver, fcar- 
let,  {pot- 
ted, and 
purples  48594 
Pleurify    -  321 
Q  u  in  fy    -  143 
Sore  throat  166 
Rheumatifm  128 
Cold       -  56 


4252 
6276 

39 

3319 
109 


Confump- 

tion  68949 
Afthma  and 

tiffick  ^154 
Cholick, 

gripes, 

twilling 

the  g-uts 
Bloody  Flux 
Flux 


and 
of 

796 

93 
341 


Vomiting  and 

loofenefs 
"Worms 
Bleeding  - 
Diabetes 
Apoplexy  and 

fuddenly  3353 
Lethargy 
Palfy 
Lunatic 
Grief 
Head-ach 
Dropfy  - 
Jaundice 
Gravel,  Hone, 

&  ftrangury  429 
Gout      -  loio 


120 

114 
5 


74 
io?o 

1048 

77 
18 

14038 

2089 


Stoppage  of  the 

ftomach  179 
Rifmg  of  the 


10 

3186 

"  49 
198 

^5 


lights 
Child-bed 
Mifcarriage 
Evil 
Leprofy 
Scald-head  - 
French  pox  10 16 
Scurvy  -  42 
Itch  -  1 1 
Ralh  -  24 
St.  Anthony's 

fire  -  69 
Inflammation  1394 
Impofthume  84 
Mortification  3023 


Cancer 
Canker 
Sores  and 

cers 
Fill  u  la  - 
Burften 

rupture 
Swelling 


ul- 


and 


71Q 

236 
119 

[ 

140 
37 


Casualties  in  the  above  period. 


Self-murder 
Murdered  - 
Shot 

KiKed  by  falls, 
bruifes, 

& 


5^9 
77 
10 


fradlures. 
I'arious 
cidents 


ac- 


1065 


Drowned  1781 
Burnt  -  132 
Scalded  40 
Smothered  and 

fuffocated  68 
Frighted  -  2 
Poifoned  -  10 
Bit  by  mad  dogs  • 


and  cats 
Over-laid 
Surfeits 


95 
27 

Excefiive  drink- 
ing       -  69 
Starved      -  57 
Found  dead  133 
Executed  — 


Abortives  and  Still-born  10,241. 
jriJden  11^. 


Aged  22,032.  Bed- 
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Convulsions  form  a  dreary  catalogue  of 
aftoni&ing  magnitude  in  the  London  fu- 
nerals 3  and  are  principally  noxious  to 
infants  under  2  years  of  age,  Convul- 
fions  and  teethins:  are  terms  too  indefi^ 
nite.  Every  infant  difeafe,  not  immedi-, 
ately  obvious  to  the  ftnfes,  is  thruft  into, 
thofe  two  articles  by  the  ignorant  fearchers. 
From  pains,  acidities,  and  diforders  of  their 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  which,  frc;  extreme^ 
ly  delicate  and  irritable,  convulfions  fre-r 
quently  enfae:  in  cutting  teeth  too  infants 
may  die  convulfed.  If  v/e  confider  the 
term  fcientifically,  convulfions,  in  num.erous 
cafes,  convey  no  more  intelligence  of  the 
difeafe,  than  if  they  had  faM  the  child  died; 
from  want  of  breath.  Chrifoms  and  in- 
fants (who  die  in  the  firfi:  month  after  birth) 
fince  the  year  1726,  are  intirely  left  out  of 
the  bills,  and  are  now  ingulphed  *  in  con- 
vuifions. 

Whether  the  increafed  cDnfumption  of 
fpirituous  produftions,  imported  from  our 
Weft-India  iilands  and  other  countries,  and- 
fwallowed  undiluted  by  many  of  our  labo- 
rious ranks  of  liicklins:  mothers  and.nurfes 
in  London,  has  operated  to  the  great  ex- 
tent 
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tent  ufually  imagined,  in  augmenting  in- 
fant mortality  and  convulfions,  may  on  fe- 
veral  accounts,  be  doubted.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  table,  that  is  about 
1750  and  51,  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors 
and  gin  was  notorioufly  prevalent  in  the  me- 
tropolis, as  can  be  proved  by  the  Excife 
books;  yet  upon  comparing  the  births  in 
that  table  or  interval  with  the  mortality  by 
convulfions  and  teething,  the  latter  difeafes 
feem  to  have  decreafed.  It  is  neceffary  to 
contraft  the  deaths  by  convulfions  and  teeth- 
ing with  the  chriftenings,  for  if  more  chil- 
dren are  born,  more  fhculd  be  expecled  to 
die  in  infancy ;  and  in  this  v/ay  alone  the  aug- 
mentation or  decreafe  of  thefe  two  difeafes 
fhould  be  determined.  Again,  the  French, 
Italians,  and  Spaniards,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, are  remarkable  fober  nations,  but  upon 
due  examination,  infant  deaths  in  Paris, 
Rome,  or  Madrid,  would  probably  be  found 
not  far  inferior  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers and  population  to  London.  Tea  in 
this  country  at  prefent  is  an  article  not 
merely  of  luxury,  but  of  ordinary  diet  a- 
mongft  almofl:  every  rank,  efpecially  in  cities 
and  towns   more  alfo  of  that  malt  liquor, 

called 
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called  porter,  is  ingurgitated  in  London: 
has  the  general  propenfity  for  thefe  two  ar- 
ticles no  efFeft  in  diminifhing  dram  drinking 
and  convulfions  ?  I  lament  and  acknowledge 
not  only  the  indecency,  but  likewife  the 
atrocious  criminality  of  the  praftice;  my  1 
meaning  is  only  to  reprefent  it  as  an  evil, 
vaftly  fubordinate  in  its  noxious  efFedls  to 
the  poifonous  atmofphere  of  cities. 

Another  circumftance  overlooked,  fo  far 
as  I  know  by  the  different  calculators  and 
criticks  on  the  fubjefl  of  infant  difeafes  in 
London,  is  this:  cholic  and  gripes  of  the 
guts  in  the  firft  table,  amount  to  13668, 
but  continue  through  every  table  to  decreafe, 
and  in  the  laft  or  fifth  table  they  dwindle  to 
796  only.  What  is  underftood  by  this  com- 
plaint, gripes  of  the  guts;  is  it  dyfentery? 
Bloody-flux,  we  obferve,  makes  a  feparate  ar- 
ticle in  the  bills.  Are  the  two  difeafes  con- 
founded together  in  the  fearchers  reports? 
May  we  not  fuppofe,  that  feveral  infant  dif- 
eafes and  deaths  were  formerly  crowded 
into  cholicks  and  gripes  ?  I  am  aware  that 
in  reply  it  will  be  faid,  that  drains,  fewers, 
drier  lodgings,  lefs  damp,  and  change  in 
diet,  particularly  the  more  general  ufe  of 
2  ^  fermented 
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fermented  liquors  and  vegetables,  have  dl- 
miniftied  dyfenteric  difeafes  in  this  city  3  that 
Dr.  Sydenham  iikewife  defcribes  an  autum- 
nal  dyfentery  annually  prevailing  in  Lon- 
don, and  ufually  about  two  months  in  du- 
ration^  during  the  years  1670,  71  and  72: 
ftill  I  fufpeft  that  a  number  of  infant  deaths 
have  been  crammed  into  this  article;  for  go- 
ing back  into  the  bills  of  the  laft  century, 
the  deaths  under  this  title  are  enormoufly 
great:  proceeding  backwards  from  1700  to  ^ 
1685,  in  15  years,  gripes  of  the  guts  a- 
mount  to  28226,  and  from  1685  back  to 
1670,  15  years  alfo,  to  41573.  In  each  of 
thefe  laft  intervals  too,  Bloody-flux,  Scower- 
ing,  and  Flux,  make  feparate  titles,  and  con- 
jointly amount  in  30  years  to  1690,  and  Cho- 
iick  and  wind  to  2374.  Now  v/e  know  that 
vomiting,  acidities  in  the  ftomach,  Cholick 
and  griping  of  the  guts  are  extremely  frequent 
and  tormenting  difeafes  of  infants,  from 
which  they  often  die  convulfed.  I  cannot 
think  that  dyfentery  alone  deftroyed  altoge^ 
ther  fo  many  in  London ;  and  if  my  fufpi- 
cions  are  well  founded,  it  will  detraft  from 
the  oftenfible  magnitude  of  convulfions  in 
the  prefent  century,  in  which  article  many 

deaths 
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deaths  formerly  laid  to  gripes  in  the  guts, 
are  probably  fvvallowed  up,  and  have  de- 
ceived calculators. 

Teething  deaths  muft  happen  between 
fix  months  and  about  two  years  of  age :  fome 
children  do  not  begin  to  cut  teeih  before  the 
ninth  or  tenth  month  5  but  it  is  feldom  fo  late 
as  three  years,  before  the  firft  fet  are  all  pro- 
truded. In  forcing  with  difliculty  through 
the  tender  gums,  they  often  excite  exquifite 
pain,  fever^  and  fometimes  convulfions. 

How  many  of  the  mortal  Thrufh  cafes  af- 
feftcd  infants  and  adults  ?  In  all  probabi- 
lity, infants,  very  fliortly  after  birth,  were 
the  greateft  fufferers :  Thrufh  almoil  never 
feizes  adults,  but  as  a  fymptom  amongfl:  many 
others  of  fever.  In  fom_e  rainy  years,  and 
marfiiy  countries,  during  a  wet  and  warm 
fummer,  this  difeafe  is  much  more  epidemi- 
cal and  frequents  but  in  the  fouthern  cli- 
mates thrufh  is  a  rare  diftemper:  when  of  a 
malignant  fort,  numerous  round  ulcers  cover 
the  tongue,  and  line  the  mouth  and  inteftines, 
terminating  in  fucceffive  layers  of  tenacious 
fliining,  and  in  the  worft  fpecies,  black  crufts. 
Is  canker  only  a  different  nam.e  for  Thrufh  r 
I  am  dubious ;  but  inclined  to  think  they  de-^ 
note  the  fame  difeafe. 

Cough 
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Cough  and  Hooping-cough  has  increafed 
with  aftonifhing  havock :  is  the  Croup  a  rare 
difeafe  added  to  Chin-cough?  are  any  other 
different  pulmonary  complaints,  under  the 
title  of  cough,  intermixed  with  this  teaz-r 
ing,  and  often  epidemical  difeafe,  fo  peculiar 
to  infancy  and  childhood?  Luckily,  like 
Small-pox  and  Meafles,  it  attacks  the  fame 
perfon  but  once  in  life. 

RicKETTY  deaths  from  1670  to  1701 
amounted  to  11 41 5,  whereas  in  the  laft 
table  of  1 5  years  in  the  prefent  century,  they 
Ihrink  to  104.  Does  this  indicate  more  ma- 
ternal attention,  and  alfo  more  propriety  in 
the  fuckling  and  rearing  of  infants  ?  or  has 
the  difeafe  actually  withered  ?  Is  implicit  re- 
liance to  be  placed  upon  the  fearchers  reports 
in  difcriminating  this  difeafe  ?  Is  it  ever  con- 
founded with  convulfions  ?  In  the  interval 
from  nine  months  to  two  years  of  age, 
rickets  commonly  make  their  appearance, 
beginning  with  leannefs,  mufcular  weak- 
nefs,  large  head,  and  promhient  belly;  and 
terminating,  if  not  cured,  in  death,  or  in  cur- 
vature of  the  bones,  and  deformity. 

After  devoting  an  intire  chapter  expref- 
ly  to  Small-pox,  nothing  more  will  be  ex- 
pelled from  me  on  that  head.    The  deaths 

from 


/ 
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from  Meafles  are  generally  to  thofe  of  Small- 
pox, in  the  ratio  of  i  to  lo,  ii,  and  12. 
Few  efcape  this  difeafe  in  infancy  or  cliild- 
hood,  and  as  v/e  find  i-ioth  fewer  to  die 
of  Meafles  than  of  Small-pox,  we  may  con- 
ceive the  blanks  of  the  former  as  i  of  60. 
Sydenham  long  ago  obferved,  that  the 
Meafles,  if  Ikilfully  treated,  are  attended 
with  little  danger:  he  fliould  at  leafl:  have 
added  immediate  danger;  for  in  their  fu- 
ture confequences,  Meafles,  elpecially  in 
cities,  are  not  without  hazard,  and  are  not 
unfrequently  followed  by  hefticks. 

Very  few  now  die  of  Ague  in  London : 
towns  in  general  are  lefs  harrafled  with  this 
difeafe  than  country  places.  Pringle  remarks, 
that  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Britifli 
troops  in  the  marfliy  countries  of  Flanders 
and  FloUand,  where  agues  and  remittent  fe- 
vers from  moifl:  and  putrid  vapours  are  fo 
frequent,  the  foldiers  quartered  in  towns 
kept  freer  from  thofe  dileafes,  than  the  troops 
detached  in  country  cantonments :  the  fires, 
fewers,  drains,  and  paved  ftreets,  prevented 
an  exuberance  of  moifliure ;  and  if  the  men 
flept  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lioufe,  they 
were  more  fecure  from  ficknefs.  Agues  ge- 
nerally tyrannize  in  fpring  and  autumn,  and ' 

in 
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m  thefe  different  leafons,  different  modes  of 
cure  are  required.  Tlie  vernal  agues,  and 
thofe  occurring  in  the  beginning  of  fummer, 
are  of  a  mild  nature;  thofe  of  Auguft 
and  the  autumnal  are  more  obftinate  and 
dangerous,  and  fometimes  terminate  in  jaun- 
dice, dropfies,  or  confumptive  emaciations. 

In  the  preceding  century,  Ague  and  Fever 
were  joined  together,  and  Spotted  Fever  and 
Purples  in  a  feparate  parcel;  their  propor- 
tion of  mortahty  in  30  years,  from  1670  to 
1 70 1 J  were  as  follows :  ague  and  fever  87645, 
fpotted  fever  and  purples  5744.— From  1699, 
fever,  malignant  fever,  fcariet,  fpotted  fe- 
vers, and  purples^  have  all  been  promifcu- 
oufly  included  in  one  title;  and  it  is  equally 
im.poffible  from  this  indifcriminate  crowd,  to 
determine  either  the  fpecific  nature  or  genus 
of  thefe  febrile  difeafes,  or  the  refpeftive 
fatality  of  each.    How  many  of  them  were 
fimple  Inflammatory  Fevers,  and  how  m.any 
v/ere  accompanied  with  topical  inflamma- 
tions in  the  lungs,  called  Fleurify  and  Pe- 
ripneumony,  to  which  may  be^  added  the 
inflammation  of  the  Diaphragm  :  how  many 
were  fummer  Bilious,  or  autummal  Remit- 
tent Fevers;  and  Anally,  how  many  were  of 
the  Malignant  infectious,  or  the  flow  Nervous 

tribe  ? 
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tribe  ?  All  mufl:  be  fought  for  in  this  mifcel- 
laneous  group  5  there  is  no  other  magazine 
where  they  can  be  heaped  up.  As  to  the 
mortal  fevers  of  women  Ihortly  after  de- 
livery, they  fall  under  a  future  article.  Child- 
bed. 

^  I,  WISHED  to  determine,  if  poflible,  with 

fome  degree  of  authenticity  and  probability, 
as  I  have  done  in  Small-pox,  Meafles,  Child- 
bed, and  feveral  other  difeafes,  the  magni- 
tude of  havock  in  London  by  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent genera  of  fevers.  I  knew  that  moft  of 
our  hofpital  regifters  were  in  this  particular 
part  defeflive;  on  tliat  account  I  applied  to 
Dr.  Sims,  one  of  the  three  able  phyficians  who 
fuperintend  the  Alderfgate  D.^fpenfary  ^  where 
by  private  fubfcriptions  of  the  humane  and 
charitable,  the  poor  and  laborious  ranks 
are  fupplied  with  advice  and  medicines,  and 
when  neceffary,  attendance  at  their  own 
houfes.  Dr.  Sims,  with  great  affabihty,  pro- 
cured me  the  books  and  regifters  of  this 
charity  during  fix  years,  from.  Oftober  i774to 
Oflober  1779,  and  in  them  I  perufed  over 
the  difeafes  of  29,511  fick,  who  in  that  period 
had  applied  for  medical  or  furgical  advice: 
but  though  no  gentlemen  are  better  quali- 

P  fied 
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fied  to  difcrlminate  and  cure  difeafes,  yet  in 
the  buftle  and  hafte  of  prefcribing  for  fuch 
multitudes  daily,  I  found  that  too  often  the 
genus  of  fever  was  not  marked,  but  only 
by  the  general  outlines  or  cl^kfebris.  This 
laborious  fearch  therefore  to  my  regret  proved 
unfuccefsful^  except  that  in  afcertaining  the 
reigning  proportions  of  fome  female  com- 
plaints, not  mentioned  in  the  London  bills, 
I  converted  it  to  fome  ufe  and  advantage, 
as  will  aftervv^ards  appear. 

It  would  be  of  the  utmofl:  importance  to 
mankind,  and  to  this  city,  could  we 
compute  the  proportion  of  devaftation  by 
the  different  genera  of  fevers.  Is  it  pro- 
bable that  in  London,  and  ftill  more  fo  in 
the  country,  but  above  all  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  winter  and  fpring 
inflammatory  fevers  deftroy  more  than  the 
fummer  bilious,  and  autumnal  remittents? 
The  mofl  intricate  queftion  is  to  know,  how 
many  are  cut  off  by  Infectious,  Malignant, 
and  by  flov/  Nen^ous  Fevers  ?  I  believe,  that 
fevers  from  this  fpecies  of  infeftion,  are  much 
more  deftruftive  than  is  generally  fuppofed: 
their  treacherous  mildnefs,  often  at  the  at- 
tack, has,  in  innumerable  inftances,  deceiv- 
ed 
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ed  pra6litloners.  Independent  of  antlmo- 
nials,  bark;,  and  blifters,  remedies  of  ib- 
vereign  energy  in  fuch  infeflious  fevers, 
we  know  that  jail  infeftion,  and  even  that 
of  Small-pox,  can  be  annihilated  by  fire  and 
fmoke  confined  a  proper  length  of  time  5  the 
heat  of  a  baker's  oven  continued  twelve  hours^ 
extinguifhes  thefe  noxious  poifons  when 
concentrated  in  woollen,  or  any  other  po- 
rous  materials. 

The  mortality  by  Pleurify  and  Peripneu- 
mony,  is  totally  obfcured  in  the  London  bills, 
and  I  conceive  is  greatly  under-fated.  Hallef 
and  Morgagni's  diffeftions,  prove  them  to  be 
only  difi^erent  degrees  of  the  fame  difeafe.  They 
chiefly  prevail  after  puberty,  and  in  vigorous 
iathletic  coniiitutions,  are  extremely  precipi^ 
tate,  efpecially  the  true  peripneumony ;  a 
few  days  fuffered  to  elapfe  without  fldlful 
advice,  of  without  a  profperous  crifis  by  the 
precarious  efibrts  of  nature,  the  event  is  of- 
ten rapid  and  fatal,  or  at  the  beft  lingering 
and  unfortunate.  Even  in  the  foUthern  cli^ 
inate  of  Minorca,  where,  in  the  coldeft  fea^ 
fons,  ice  is  an  uncommon  appearance,  the 
Pleurifies  and  Peripneumoilies  of  winter  and 
fpring  often  make  great  deftruflion,  and  re- 
tjuire  profufe  blood-letting, 

P  2  Simple 
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Simple  Inflammatory  Quinfy,  if  early  ad- 
vice is  had,  and  it  is  treated  with  any  tole- 
rable {kill,  commits  but  petty  depredations  : 
are  any  cafes  of  putrid  fore  throat  confound- 
ed with  quinfy?  The  true  inflammatory 
quinfy  generally  invades  between  the  fpring 
and  fummer,  particularly  when  the  weather 
is  then  unufually  cold.    Under  this  genus  of 
guttural  inflammation,  may  alfo  be  arranged 
a  mofl:  precipitate  fpecies,  where  the  top  of 
the  wind-pipe  and  glottis  are  alone  inflam- 
ed, but  without  any  external  figns  of  quinfy : 
happily  this  dangerous  fpecies  which  threat- 
ens hafty  fuffocation,  is  very  rare. 

Rheumatism  may  be  fuppofed  to  com- 
prehend every  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  whether 
febrile  or  chronic.  Though  a  very  frequent 
torment,  it  is  in  general  rather  a  painful  and 
obftinate  anguifh,  than  dangerous  to  life; 
I  fpeak  comparatively  only.  Adults,  and  thofe 
advanced  in  years,  are  chiefly  fubjefl  to  rheu- 
matifm;  and  above  all,  foldiers  and  failors 
during  war,  when  they  are  expofed  to  heats 
and  colds,  to  wet  clothes,  and  cold  quarters. 

Consumptions  make  a  mofl:  awful  ap- 
pearance in  the  London  funerals.  How  ma- 
ny of  the  true  pulmonary  confumption,  or 
phthifis,  were  included  in  this  catalogue,  is 

difficult 
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difficult  to  guefs ;  but  from  the  concurrent 
teftimony  of  phyficians,  and  of  experience, 
we  may  fafely  affirm  a  very  large  proporti- 
on :  there  are  few  families  in  this  kingdom, 
whom  it  has  not  one  time  or  other  plunged 
into  tears  and  diftrefs,  and  deprived  of  rela- 
tions or  friends,  multitudes  of  them  nipped 
^in  the  florid  bloffom,  or  in  the  full  ripenefs 
^of  beauty  and  vigour.  Phyficians  have  mark- 
ed the  prevalent  confurnptive  ftage  from  18 
to  35,  and  40  years  of  age. 

Exclusive  of  hereditary  conftitution,  (the 
worft  of  all  fpecies)  of  neglefted  colds,  or 
ftubborn  coughs,  of  fcrophulous  lungs,  of 
narrow  eheft,  of  fanguine  plethora  and  Ipit- 
ting  of  blood,  of  bruifes  on  che  trunk  of  the 
body,  of  topical  inflammations  within  the 
breafl:,  neglefted  or  ill  cured,  all  which  in 
their  turn  mofl:  generally  give  birth  to  the 
pulmonary  phthifis,  various  complaints  of 
^the  fair  fex,  originating  from  obftruftion, 
or  from  a  contrary  fault,  terminate  not  un^ 
frequently  in  this  difeafe.  Has  not  the  in- 
creafe  of  law  and  mercantile  tranfaftions,  and 
confequently  of  young  writing  clerks,  added 
to  the  confumptive  lifl:  ?  Strong  whale-bone 
ftays,  and  tight  lacing,  are  alfo  jufl:ly  repro- 
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bated  by  tlie  writers  on  phthifis,  as  augment-? 
ing  the  difmal  catalogue. 

Consumptions  and  coughs  are  terms  too 
lax  and  undefined.  Into  the  confumptivc 
gulph,  without  doubt,  are  thrown  every  febrile 
and  flow  heftic  wafting  of  the  body,  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  whether  from  caufes  not 
well  known,,  from  a  general  atrophy,  from 
the  dregs  of  the  natural  Small-pox  and 
Meafles,  from  the  hooping-cough,  and  from 
various  other  febrile  and  chronic  diftempers, 
Sydenham  obferved,  that  confumptive  fymp-? 
toms,  as  they  are  called,  do  not  alv/ays  fhew 
a  difeafe  feated  in  the  lungs :  they  may  indi-i 
cate  a  debilitated  drooping  habit ;  and  in  fuch 
fymptoms,  following  after  tedious  fevers,  he 
often  found  wine,  and  generous  diet,  the  beft 
remedies.  Several  other  caufes  of  heftics 
might  be  added,  fuch  as  profufe  evacuations^^ 
fcrophulous  mefentery,  and  internal  ulcera-t 
tions :  a  juvenile  vice  fometimes  brings  oq 
tabes  dorfalis ;  the  heftic  fever  of  infants  is 
defcrihe4  by  many  authors  :  in  them  too 
wafting  of  flefh,  may  be  the  confequence 
of  difeafes  in  their  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
fometimes  of  curdled  clot^  of  milk,  prevent-, 
ing  due  recruit  and  nourifhment. 
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Seeing  that  fuch  multitudes  die  of  con- 
fumptions  in  London,  and  knowing  that  pure 
air  is  at  leaft  equal  to  diet  or  medicines  in 
this  direful  difternper,  would  not  2  or  3  hof- 
pitals,  built  for  confumptive  patients,  at  a  few 
miles  diftance  from  London,  fave  hundreds  of 
lives  annually  ?  Each  great  town  hofpital,  and 
above  all,  thofe  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  me- 
tropolis, fhould  contribute  their  fhare.  There 
are  great  numbers  in  fuch  indigent  circum- 
ftances  in  London,  that  to  fave  their  lives, 
they  could  not  afford  the  expence  of  coun- 
try lodgings.    Perhaps  a  fund  appropriated 
to  fupport  the  confumxptive  in  the  country, 
would  anfwer  equally  well,  or  even  be  pre- 
ferable.   Another  hofuital  erefted  at  Briftol, 
where  the  fick  would  enjoy  pure  air  and  thofe 
waters,  fo  celebrated  in  certain  fpecies  of  con- 
fumption,  might  render  the  inftitutLon  ftill 
more  ufeful. 

Having  now  vnth.  fome  care  analyzed  Fe- 
vers  and  Confumptions,  immediately  after 
them  will  be  the  proper  place  to  propofe  two 

important  queftions  for  difculfion  ;  Firft,  Is 
the  winter  mortality  in  this  country,  and  in 
moft  other  European  nations,  greater  than 
that  of  fummer  ?  And  fecondly,  Is  it  true  what 
philofophers  of  high  repute  affert,  Dr.  Price 
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and  many  others,  that  almoft  all  difeafes 
Ipring  from  luxury,  exceffive  delicacy,  and 
refinement.  I  fhall  barely  glance  at  the  fo- 
lution  of  thefe  difEcult  and  complex  queftions. 

Dr.  Short,  from  a  variety  of  country  regif- 
ters,  found  that  mortality  generally  begins  its 
reign  in  December,  that  at  March  it  is  in  its 
zenith,  and  at  May  in  its  declenfion.  Another 
proof  of  this  in  great  cities,  is  recorded  in  the 
Recherches  jur  la  Population^  par  M.  Mejfance-y 
the  total  fick  admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu 
in  Paris,  from  1724  to  1763,,  (40  years)  were 
in  the  4  winter  months  December,  January, 
February,  and  March,  3 14,824  ^  and  in  the  4 
fummer  months  June,  July,  Augufl-  and  Sep- 
tember, 238,522,  or  as  4  to  3.  In  London  too 
the  undertakers  harveft  is  in  winter.  There 
13  one  good  reafon  indeed,  why  in  every  me- 
tropolis, the  winter  mortality  fhould  exceed 
that  of  fummer,  from  the  greater  concourfe 
of  inhabitants  3  but  exclufive  of  additional 
population  in  winter,  the  fame  law  feems  to 
take  place  in  country  towns. 

To  the  prevalence  of  what  difeafes  fnould 
we  afcribe  the  greater  torrent  of  the  winter, 
than  of  the  fummicr  mortality :  is  it  in  part  to 
inflammatory  fevers,  or  rather  more  probably 
t?o  colds,  coughs,  and  confumptions,  and  even 
X  in 
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in  fome  leffer  degree  to  chronic  diftempers, 
and  ficknefs  of  every  denomination  ?  Is  a 
cold  cloudy  atmofphere,  damp  weather,  and 
unelaftic  air,  equally  injurious  to  young  in- 
fants ?  The  winter  atmofphere  of  Britain  is 
often  cold,  foggy,  and  loaded  with  moifture, 
and  the  heat  and  cold  is  unfteady :  dry  fprin- 
gy  air,  however  rigorous,  is  much  lefs  hurt- 
ful. Many  violent  fevers  generated  in  fum- 
mer  and  autumn,  may  have  imperfeft  crifes, 
and  the  fufferers  may  linger  until  winter, 
when  feveral  are  cut  offj  but  in  thofe  of 
ftronger  conftitutions,  the  difeafe  and  debility 
may  be  protrafted  to  the  next  fpring  and 
fummer,  vvlien  they  begin  to  recover.  For 
confumptive  complaints  winter  air,  efpecially  if 
cold  and  moift,  is  exceedingly  unfavourable  : 
Dr.  Sydenham,  when  recommending  riding 
in  fuch  rapturous  praifes,  as  a  fpecific  in  the 
phthifis,  fhouid  not  have  omitted  this  obfer- 
vation. 

An  exception  to  the  greater  mortality  of 
winter  than  of  fummer,  may  be  mentioned 
amongft  armies  during  aftive  campaigns : 
but  this  is  readily  accounted  for,  when  we 
confider  the  new  manner  of  life  into  which 
foldiers  in  the  field  are  precipitated,  the 
innumerable  hardfliips  which  they  un- 
dergo, 
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*d€rgo,  and  to  which  men  in  peaceable  fo- 
ciety  are  not  inured:  foldiers  are  then  ex- 
pofed  to  heats  and  colds,  to  wet  clothes,  to 
open  and  night  air,  and  to  every  incle- 
mency of  Vv^eather  ;  to  cold  damp  quar- 
ters, to  the  effluvia  of  morafles,  to  crowded 
hofpitals,  to  hunger,  to  unufual  perturba- 
tion of  mind;  and  in  ficknefs,  or  during 
the  convalefcent  ftate,  are  often  negligently 
attended,  or  furniflied  with  proper  accom- 
modations and  neceffaries. 

As  to  the  fecond  queftion,  with  fubmif-* 
fion  to  better  judgments,  I  doubt  whether 
luxury,  as  it  is  called,  is  fo  inimical  to  the 
lives  of  mankind  as  is  commonly  imagined: 
(population  is  here  out  of  the  argument)  in^ 
cieed  the  difeafes  from  luxury  are  not  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  mortality.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  we  fhall  find  convulfions,  the  entire  fe- 
brile clafs  of  difeafes,  and  even  confumptions, 
at  leaft  equally difFufed  amongft  the  lower  and 
laborious  ranks :  thofe  arrived  at  maturity  are 
in  the  fame  predicament  of  hardy  foldiers,  both 
in  aftive  fervice  and  in  winter  quarters,-  vvho 
are  more  expofed  to  heats  and  colds,  to  wet 
"clothes,  to  poor  diet,  to  cold  and  damp  har- 
bitations  or  quarters,  and  to  various  other 
hardfhips,  than  the  officers,  and  are  always 
4  more 
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more  fickly.  The  officers  live  In  warmer 
drier  lodgings,  have  comfortable  bedding  and 
clothes,  feed  on  more  generous  diet,  drink 
fermented  liquors  and  wine,  and  through  win- 
ter and  fum.mer,  in  the  field  and  in  garrifon, 
are  much  lefs  liable  to  fevers,  colds,  and  fick- 
nefs  than  the  common  foldiers.  Pringle's 
obfervations  all  confirm  this :  he  mentions, 
that  flannel  waiilcoats  given  one  winter  to 
the  foldiers  prevented  many  colds,  rheuma- 
tifms,  fevers,  and  confumptions  5  and  that 
the  peafants  of  Holland  were  always  greater 
fufferers  by  the  fummer,  autumnal,  marfli 
fever,  than  thofe  of  the  more  opulent  clafs. 
The  poor  too  from  their  flraitned  circum- 
ftances,  are  more  obnoxipus  to .  infeftious 
fevers.  Perhaps  alfo  it  would  not  be  unrea- 
fonable  to  infer,  that  the  better  medical  ad- 
vice which  the  affluent  and  independent  can 
command  in  ficknefs,  may  contribute  its 
ihare  in  giving  them  advantages  over  the 
indigent  ranks. 

Catarrh  and  influenza  are  irregular  af- 
failants,  and  do  not  form  a  diftinft  article  in 
the  Bills.  No  other  epidemic  fpreads  fo 
fuddenly  and  univerfally  over  a  kingdom ;  in 
7  j^43 ,  it  paiTed  over  Europe :  nor  in  any  other 

epidemic 
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epidemic  do  fo  few  die  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  infe6led.    Its  continuance  is  ge- 
nerally fhort,  and  what  inconfiderable  de- 
•^predations  it  commits,  are  principally  upon 
declining,  confumptive,  and  afthmatic  per- 
ibns,  upon  worn-out  conftitutions,  and  thofe 
{whofe  lungs  are  nearly  confumed :  in  fuch 
forlorn  complaints,  catarrh  haftens  the  final 
difTolution  fopner  than  it  would  otherwife 
.have  happened.    Others  who  in  recent  ca- 
:tarrhs  live  without  any  care,  or  perhaps  in 
-riotous  irregularity,  may  fall  into  a  peripneu- 
^ony  or  confumption.     Perfons  too,  re- 
covering  from  agues    and   fevers,  upon 
catching  influenza,  have  often  fuffered  re- 
iiapfes.    I  here  fpeak  of  general  catarrhal 
coughs,  from  fome  epidemical  flate  of  the 
^air:  for  as  to  common  flight  colds,  few  in 
ithis  country,  at  one  time  or  other  in  the 
year,  are  totally  exempted  from  them. 

i\sTHMA  and  tiflick  form  rather  a  con- 
fufed  combination  of  difeafes^  formerly  it 
/was  confumption  and  tiflick,  without  any 
mention  of  afthma.    I  do  not  in  the  leafl: 
doubt,  that  this  chronic  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  we  call  afthma,  will  accumu- 
■  late  to  this  formidable  group.    It  is  princi- 
pally 
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pally  amongft  adults,  and  much  more  fo 
amongft  thofe  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  we 
muft  feek  for  the  mortality  by  afthma.  The 
three  fpecies  into  v/hich  authors  divide  this 
difeafe,  feem  only  to  differ  in  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty in  refpiration,  and  fe verity  of  the 
paroxyfms.  Befides  thefe  gradations  of  mor- 
bid refpiration,  they  diftinguifli  it  into  the 
humidj  the  fpafmodic,  and  the  flatulent. 

What  extenfive  ruin  do  fevers,  and  difeales 
of  the  lungs  and  cheft  yet  fpread,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  improvements  of  the  moderns  in 
the  alphabetical  part  of  medicine  ^  that  is  in 
anatomy,  phyfiology,  chemiftry,  botany,  &c. 

I  HAVE  already  in  the  preceding  com- 
ments upon  convulfions,  ventured  a  few  new 
conjeftures  upon  that  obfcure  medley  of  dif- 
eafes  called  Cholic,  Gripes,  and  Twilling 
of  the  guts.  The  devaftation  under  that 
title  appears  in  the  two  laft  tables  very  in- 
confiderable;  but  vdiat  fhares  fhould  be  ap- 
portioned to  children  and  to  adults,  to  dyfen- 
tery,  to  the  true  ileus  or  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  excited  by  volvulus  of  the  intef- 
tines,  by  hardened  feces,  or  other  obfcruc- 
tions  in  that  canal,  by  lead,  copper,  or  by 
a  tranflation  of  irregular  gout,  I  confefs 
my  inabihty  to  folve.     From  Eloody-flux, 

Vomit- 
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Vomiting  and  Loofenefs  very  few  ccfm- 
paratively  die  at  prefent  in  London.  Muft 
not  the  Cholera  morbus,  a  difeafe  principally 
occuring  in  July  and  Auguft,  come  under 
the  ir.ortal  title  of  vomiting  and  flux  ?  Are 
inflammations  of  the  fl:omach  alfo  to  be 
ranged  in  this  lifl:  ? 

Worms  infeft  children  until"  14  years  of 
age,  much  more  than  grown-up  perfons  : 
in  all  the  tables  the  difeafe  decreafes.  Is  it 
now  fet  down  amongfl:  gripes  and  cholics, 
or  amongft  heftic  emaciations  ?  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  the  bills  are  defective  in  aflign- 
ing  the  due  fliare  of  mortality  to  worms. 
In  the  30  years  preceding  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, the  mortality  by  worms  amiounted  near- 
ly to  about  1400:  poflibly  heftic  emaciations 
and  confumptions  may  now  comprehend  fe- 
veral  true  worm  cafes.  Children  are  very 
little  infefted  with  worms  before  they  begin 
to  ufe  fohd  and  promifcuous  food,  that  is, 
about  two  or  three  years  old:  the  children 
of  the  poor  from  their  indifferent  diet,  feem 
to  be  more  obnoxious  than  thofe  of  the  rich 
to  thefe  inteftinal  infefts,  which  authors 
properly  diftingufli  into  three  fpecies;  the 
round  and  moft  frequent  refembUng  the 

earth- 
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earth-worm,  the  broad  tape-worm,  called  - 
the  tinea,  often  of  an  aflionifhing  length, 
and  found  principally  in  adults ;  and  laftly 
the  fmall  worms  refembling  needles,  called 
afcarides,  which  in  great  numbers  infeft  the 
lower  inteftines.  In  the  autumnal  marfh 
fevers,  worms  are  mxcrely  one  fymptom  of  a 
bad  fever,  but  not  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

I  AM  well  fatisfied,  that  the  bills  rate  deaths 
from  Hemorrhage  and  Bleeding,  greatly  too 
low.  Moft  of  the  fatal  hemorrhages,  or  flood- 
ings  from  the  uterus  in  the  advanced  ftate  of 
pregnancy,  or  fliortly  after  delivery,  are  in- 
dubitably carried  to  childbed,  and  a  fev/  to 
mifcarriages :  even  from  the  lungs  alone  I 
fhould  have  thought  haemorrhages  more  fatal : 
indeed,  for  the  moft  part,  fpitting  of  blood, 
before  the  tragical  cataftrophe,  terminates 
in  a  confumption. 

Diabetes  is  omitted  in  the  bills  until 
1684,  and  in  the  fucceeding  16  years,  27 
only  appear  to  have  died  of  that  diftemper. 
I  fufpeft  that  formerly,  the  fev/  cafes  of  dia- 
betes which  occurred,  were  thrown  into  hec- 
tics or  confumptions,  which  is  commonly 
the  fatal  iflue  of  this  profufe  and  emaciating 
urinary  difcharge. 

.  ApoPLExir 
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Apoplexy  is  generally  a  difeafe  of  ma- 
ture and  old  age.  From  1671  to  170I5 
apoplexy  and  fuddenly  ftands  at  3010,  le- 
thargy at  488,  and  megrims  or  vertigo,  the 
frequent  preludes  of  apoplexy,  now  difcon- 
tinued,  at  45.  Many  fudden  and  inftan- 
taneous  deaths  are  alfo  thrown  in  amongft  the 
truly  apopleftic.  Apoplexy  is  ufually  faid 
to  have  increafed  by  more  imm^oderate  in- 
dulgence in  fpirituous  liquors ;  but  the  Lon- 
don tables  of  the  prefent  century  do  not  fhow 
any  alarming  furge.  Drunkennefs  and  beaftly 
intoxication,  is  not  probably  in  this  ifland, 
certainly  not  in  the  metropolis,  an  in- 
creafuig  vice  of  the  high  and  middle  ranks  of 
life:  befides,  apoplexy  in  many  inftances,  is 
brought  on  by  plethora,  either  from  habitual 
evacuations  fuppreffed,  or  from  floth,  indul- 
gence and  luxurious  living,  by  frequent  in- 
toxication, by  intenfe  contemplation  and  ftudy, 
and  by  local  difcrders  of  the  head :  corpu- 
lency, a  (hort  neck,  gluttony,  inebriety,  and 
paffions  of  the  mind  will  acl  either  as  pre- 
difpofmg  or  exciting  caufes  of  a  fit :  the  fame 
event  has  followed  repelled  gout,  fcorching 
infolation,  and  expofure  to  the  confined  va- 
pour of  charcoal.  Lethargy  and  Palfy  are 
nearly  allied  to  apoplexy:  fevere  ftrokes  of 

apoplexy, 


apoplexy,  not  fpeedily  fatal,  that  is  within 
a  few  hours,  or  at  the  utmoft  a  few  days, 
too  often  terminate  in  the  lofs  of  mufcular 
motion,  and  in  impairing  the  funftions  of 
the  brain.  What  proportion  of  thofe  two 
obftinate  difeafes  are  cured  by  medicine  or  by 
nature?  From  1671  to  1701,  the  m.ortahty 
by  palfy  is  but  630:  in  this  century  it  hat; 
confiderably  increafed..  Probably  the  me-^ 
chanical  arts,  where  either  lead  or  quickfllver 
are  employed,  whofe  fumes  are  fo  poifonous 
to  the  human  nerves,  may  have  fome  fhare 
in  the  rife  of  paralytic  difeafes. 

Lunatic  deaths,  it  is  painful  t^ob^ 
ferve,  are  more  than  doubled  in  the  twolaft 
tables,  compared  to  the  two  preceding.  In 
the  laft  century,  diftrdcled  and  lunatic  was 
the  joint  title  in  the  bills,  and  from  1671 
to  1 70 1,  amount  to  554:  the  former  word 
diftrafted  is  now  left  out.  Such  difmal  ob- 
.j0  jefts  muft  be  numerous  in  London,  when  fo 
many  are  reported  in  the  regifters  of  mor- 
tality. We  fhould  reflefl)  that  two  of  the 
largeft  lunatic  hofpitals  in  Europe,  Beth- 
lem  and  St.  Luke's^  ftand  in  this  metropo- 
lis, exclufive  of  feveral  private  mad-houfes, 
which  of  late  years  are  increafed  in  the 
fuburbs,  and  in  which  many  perfons  of  for- 
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tune  and  independent  circumftances  are  con- 
fined. Bethlem,  built  two  centuries  ago,  but 
lince  enlarged,  contains  2go  patients  ^  and  St. 
Luke's,  erefted  30  years,  no  patients.  Mad 
perfons  are  fent  from  various  remote  parts  of 
4he  kingdom  to  receptacles  of  confinement 
in  London,  at  a  dillance  from  their  friends. 
Perhaps  thofe  aifo  whom  nature  originally, 
'\)r  difeafe^fter wards,  branded  as  idiots,  are 
enrolled  amongft  the  true  melancholic  and 
maniac  lunatics.  The  coroner's  inqueft  ge- 
nerally returns  filicides  as  lunatics,  after 
however  reciting  the  manner  of  their  death : 
the  fearchers  and  the  bills  of  mortality  have  in- 
variably ranged  lunatics  and  felf-murder  un- 
der two.  diftinft  heads.  I  have  good  foun- 
dation to  alledge,  that  many  lunatic  deaths 
in  London,  are  not  included  in  the  bills: 
from  St.  Luke's  feveral  are  carried  to  the 
burying-grounds  of  difienters;  and  from 
the  private  rnad-houfes  I  fufpeft,  that  after 
de^ath,  feveral  are  removed  to  the  country,  or 
perhaps  to  places  of  interment  not  within 
the  bills, 

.  It  v/as  not  until  after  great  difficulty  and 
trouble  in  the  purfuit,  that  I  at  length  pro- 
cured an  authentic  annual  reeifter  of  Beth- 
lem  hofpital  during  the  laft  30  years:  I  fhall 
2  not 
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not  tire  the  reader  with  a  detail  of  this  fa- 
tiguing fearch. 

A  CORRECT  regifter  of  Bethlem  hofpital 
during  15  years,  beginning  with  1751  and 
ending  with  1766,  the  years  commencing 
and  terminating  at  E  after. 


Admitted 
2733 


Buried 
700 


Cured,  Relieved, 
and  Difcharged 
2138 


A  CORRECT  regifter  of  Bethlem  hofpital 
during  15  years,  beginning  with  1767,  and 
ending  with  1781. 


Admitted 
3045 


Buried 
544 


Cured,  Relieved, 
and  Difcharged 
2634 


To  make  the  admitted  to  tally  with  the  bu^ 
riedy  cured ^  relieved  and  difcharged^  we  muft 
divide  the  ufual  ftanding  ftock  of  Bethlem, 
(270)  into  t^joo  equal  parts,  and  add  one  ta 
each  interval  of  the  admitted. 

Of  the  270  patients  in  Bethlem,  100  are 
incurable,  male  and  female  lunatics,  (and 
nearly  equal  in  numbers)  confined  in  the  two 
extreme  wings  of  that  majeftic  edifice.  In  the 
firft  table  we  find,  that  about  i  of  4,  and 
in  the  fecond  i  of  5   lunatics  die  annually: 


by 
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by  this  meafure,  if  we  can  afcertain  the  num- 
bers in  any  city,  province,  or  kingdom  of 
the  annual  lunatic  deaths,  a  tolerable  guefs 
may  be  made  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
living  lunatics :  it  is  fimply  to  multiply  the 
lunatic  burials  by  5.  I  conceive,  however, 
that  this  mean  or  multiplier  would  give  the 
living  numbers  confiderably  too  low,  becaufe 
it  is  formed  upon  the  moft  defperate  cafes, 
aimoft  one  half  of  which  are  incurables ;  i  of 
8  or  10  is  probably  a  more  juft  mean  :  there 
are  many  lunatics  fo  inofrenfive,  as  not  to 
require  confinement. 

In  the  laft  1 5  years,  the  burials  at  Beth- 
!em  are  decreafed.  Perhaps  it  may  be  con^ 
fidered,  rather  as  a  misfortune  to  themfelves, 
to  their  friends,  and  to  the  community, 
that  fo  many  furvive  to  old  age,  under  this 
humiliating  degradation  and  wreck  of  reafon. 
In  a  fhort  converfation,  which  I  had  with 
one  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  Bethlem,  he  communicated  to 
me  feveral  reafons  for  the  diminution  of  mor- 
tality in  that  hofpital.  All  muft  remember, 
that  until  within  the  laft  1 2  years,  Bethlem 
was  open  to  every  perfon  upon  paying  a  tri- 
fling and  ftipulated  fum,  and  was  daily  crow^d- 
ed  with  idle  or  wdth  curious  perfons  of  every 
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degree ;  fome  of  whom  flocked  there  as  to  a 
puppet-fhew,  and  others  to  indulge  the  glw- 
my  pleafure  of  flaring  at  fpeftaeles  fo  morti- 
fying ta  human  reafon  and  pride :  the  pati- 
ents then  breathed  foul  air,  v/ere  much  more 
confined  and  debarred  of  exercife,  and  in  this 
fcene  of  riot  and  confufion,  not  only  enjoyed 
little  quiet,  but  alfo  committed  many  irregu- 
larities. The  governors  have  now  very  proper- 
ly excluded  all  vifitors,  except  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  infane.  Another  late  im- 
provement is,  that  at  all  feafons  the  'patients 
are  much  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  ve- 
getables, and  when  any  are  feized  with  Small- 
pox, they  are  inftantaneoully,  on  difcovery^ 
fent  out  to  the  variolous  hofpital. 

What  proportion  or  average  of  lunatics 
in  Eethlem  are  elfeftually  cureJ,  the  eminent 
phyfician  alone.  Dr.  Monro,  who  fuperin- 
tends  the  medical  department  of  that  hofpi- 
tal can  refolve.  The  relieved,  cured  and  dif- 
charged,  are  jumbled  into  one  lift  ^  but  it  is 
only  neceflary  to  extraft  part  of  the  printed 
annual  addrefs  of  the  governors  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  be  convinced,  that  numbers  of  the  dis- 
charged have  received  no  benefit.  The  go- 
vernors fay,  "  That  in  order  to  make  room 
^:  for  fuch  as  may  probably  be  reftored  to 
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"  their  fenfes,  they  are  obliged  to  fejeft,  and 
"  to  turn  out  many  indigent  objefts,  mho 
"  upon  examination,  or  after  fome  time  of 
"  trial  appear  to  be  incurable,  and  whofe 

cafes  are  therefore  the  more  deplorable  as 
"  to  themfelves,  and  often  dangerous  to 

others."  The  incurable  wards  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  contain,  nor  the  hofpital 
funds  to  fupport  them ;  and  they  are  again 
ftnt  back  to  their  friends,  or  to  the  parifh 
workhoufes.  Of  thofe  alfo  who  are  faid  to 
be  annually  cured,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  in  how 
many  this  may  be  only  a  lucid  interval  of 
reafon  :  a  tranfitory  calm  of  this  mental  in- 
furreftion. 

Lunacy,  even  when  hereditary,  feldom 
germinates,  or  becomes  vifible  before  puber- 
ty. The  Greek  medical  writers  have  accu- 
rately diftinguifhed  various  fpecies  of  mad- 
nefs,  and  feem  to  have  known  as  much  of 
the  cure  as  we  do  at  prefent :  their  practice 
in  feveral  inftances  is  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

In  30  years,  from  1670  to  1700,  35  deaths 
only  are  fet  down  to  Epilepfy  and  falling  fick- 
nefs  ;  and  in  the  firft  45  years  of  the  prefent 
century,  they  dwindle  to  13:  of  late  years, 
the  title  and  dif^afe  is  totally  excluded  ^  yet 
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medical  men  know,  that  great  numbers  in 
this  city  and  ifland  are  afflifted  with  epilep-' 
tic  fits.  Is  this  horrible  and  obftinate  con- 
vulfion  no  more  inimical  to  the  fpnngs  of 
life  ;  is  it  merely  a  periodical  round  of  frights 
ful  paroxyfms  and  lingering  torture  ^  or  are 
any  epileptic  confounded  with  lunatic  deathS;^ 
as  both  are  confiderably  under  the  lunar  in- 
fluence ?  Violent  repetitions,  and  long  con-, 
tinned  epileptic  fits,  often  end  in  idiotifm  or 
lunacy.  In  infants  and  children,  epilepfy, 
when  fuddenly  mortal,  is  probably  caft  into 
rConvulfions.  The  Jews  could  only  afcribe 
epileply  and  ddnoniac  madnefs  to  the  mali- 
cious rancour  of  an  infernal  devil.  It  is  dcT 
voutly  to  be  wifhed,  that  remedies  could  b^ 
difcovered  more  efficacious  than  the  prefent, 
againft  this  difeafe. 

The  Locked  Jaw  is  a  fingular  fpafm  which 
feldom  happens  in  this  country;  but  in  th^ 
fultry  climates  is  fatal  to  many  young  in^ 
fants,  and  above  all  in  the  tropical  rSgion's;j 
after  amputations  and  wounds,  it  fuddenly 
deftroys  numbers.  ^ 

Dropsy  prowls  with  obftmate  defolatlon 
throughout  all  the  tables  :  this  too,  like  con- 
fumptions,  is  often  the  final  termination  of 
obftinate  agues,  and  of  various  other  febrile 
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And  chronic  diftempers,  of  intemperance  and 
broken  conftitutions,  befides  many  internal 
derangements  which  I  do  not  here  propofe  to 
expatiate  upon.  Tympany  is  a  very  rare 
dlfeafe  compared  to  the  former.  From  1671 
to  1 70 1,  the  mortality  by  dropfy  and  tym- 
pany is  23,366,  and  liver-grown  488.../  The 
three  principal,  and  moft  general  colleftions 
of  water,  called  dropfies  are,  that  in  the  Breaft, 
that  in  the  Abdomen,  and  that  in  the  external 
cellular  membrane  the  Anafarcous :  under 
the  abdominal  dropfy,  I  alfo  include  that  fpe- 
cies  peculiar  to  wom.en,  the  dropfy  of  the 
Ovaria.  What  deadly  fhare,  each  had  fingly, 
or  the  feveral  "  genera"  in  conjun6lion,  is 
concealed  in  profound  obfcurity. 

Though  dropfies  fometimes  occur  in  in- 
fancy and  youth,  yet  it  is  chiefly  upon  adults, 
and  thofe  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  they  ex- 
ercife  their  flow  but  fuUen  deftruftion.  In 
marfhy  countries  they  are  more  frequent 
than  in  diy  fituations.  Sydenham  alledged, 
that  women,  and  particularly  after  the  period 
of  parturition  is  pafl:,  were  more  fubject  thaw 
men  to  dropfies. 

From  1671  to  1701,  the  miortality  by 
Jaundice  is  2169:  if  the  bills  therefor?  can 
be  depended    upon,  the  ^(^^^^  incre^fes. 

Jaundice 


Jaundice  is  a  frequent  confequence  of  difeafes 
in  the  liver,  of  obftinate  agues,  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  and  particularly  of  ftones,  fand, 
or  other  obf!:ru<Jtions  in  the  biliary  dufts. 

Deaths  frdm  Stone,  Calculus,  and  Stran- 
gury, in  the  laft  30  years,  are  diminifhed  : 
is  this  to  be  afcribed  to  more  fuccefsful  me- 
thods of  performing  the  operation  of  lithoto- 
my, or  to  a  decreafe  of  calculous  cafes  ?  Or 
as  ftrangury  is  included  in  the  fame  title,  are 
difeafes  and  obftruftions  of  the  urethra  from 
the  venereal  difeafe,  venereal  gleets,  or  other 
caufes  more  Ikilfully  cured  3  have  modern 
bougies  any  fhare  of  the  merit  ?  With  refpe6l 
to  iithontriptic  medicines,  notwithftanding 
the  parliamentary  reward  of  5000/.  for  a  pre- 
tended noftrum,  and  that  ton  Vv^eights  of  pa- 
pei-''are  annually  fouled  upon  the  fubjeft,  yet 
in  faft  we  feem  at  leaft  by  artificial  elabora- 
tions, to  have  approached  as  near  the  diicove- 
r y. of  dilTol vents,  as  the  chymifts  have  to  the 
philofopher's  ftone.  In  the  preceding  century, 
the  bills  mark  the  mortaUty  alternately  un- 
der thefe  flu6tuating  titles,  cut  of  the  Stone 
and  Stone,  Stone  and  Strangury,  Stone,  cut 
of  the  Stone,  Gravel  and  Stone,  and  generally 
P>trangury  in  a  feparate  title.    From  1670  to 
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170X,  the  total  deaths  under  thefe  different 
heads  are  1796:  they  may  ahb  be  fuppofed 
to  comprize  not  only  all  miOrtal  cafes  of  Stone 
in  the  bladder,  but  alfo  all  fatal  Nephritic  pa- 
roxyfmsj  and  Inflammations  %i  the  kidneys, 
ureters,  and  bladder.  '^j^ 

An  intelligent  phyfician  of  Liverpool,  Dr. 
Dobfon,  lately  collefted  a  lift  of  perfons  cut 
for  the  Stone,  in  different  county  hofp^italsr 
through  England:  out  of  192,394  fick*of 
various  difeafes,  medical  and  furgical,  430 
undervi^ent  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  Upon 
this  general  furvey,  it  was  not  found  that  the 
counties  where  cyder  is  drank  in  great  abun- 
dance, had  more  calculous  complaints  than 
other  counties,  where  they  feldom  tafte  of  this 
liquor.  We  may  likewife  conclude,  that  moft 
of  thofe  who  enter  into  hofpitals,  are  of  the 
indigent  orders,  who,  perhaps,  never  drank  a 
fmgle  quart  of  wine.  Sedentary  topers  un- 
doubtedly are  more  feverely  punifhed  with 
calculous  difeafes  of  the  kidney  and  bladder. 
In  Holland,  the  phyficians  impute  the  excru- 
ciating afliiftions  principally  to  the  grofs  air 
and  diet,  and  to  bad  w^aters.  Infancy  and 
childhood,  are  feldom  tormented  with  Stone 
in  the  urinary  organs. 

The 
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The  Gopt  rather  gains  ftrength,  and  for 
this  fmali  addition  we  may  find  fufficient 
caafe  in  the  growth  of  indolence  and  luxuri- 
ous livings  in  the  increafe  of  hereditary  in- 
firmities, and  in  fome  degree  of  literati,  of 
ftudious  fedipntary  profeffions,  or  of  men  im- 
merged  in  other  mental  lucubrations,  who 
negleft  due  exercife.    It  is  almoft  fuperflu- 
ous  to  ^remark,  that  the  regular  paroxyfms  of 
this  difeafe,  in  its  infancy,  -  are  very  feldom 
attended  with  danger,  unlefs  unfkilfally  treat- 
ed: many  die  at  an  old  age  who  were  fub- 
jeft  to  this  difeafe,  and  confequently  are  re- 
ported amongft  the  aged.    The  irregular  af^ 
faults,  chiefly  of  clironic  gout  ftorming  fome 
of  the  internal  and  important  organs,  can  be 
fuppofed  to  make  up  the  funeral  catalogue  in 
London.    The  gout  eyen  when  hereditary, 
feldom  or  never  attacks  before  20  years  of 
age ;  but  the  middle  age,  and  dechne  of  life, 
are  principally  liarrafied  with  this  tormenting 
companion,  which  commonly  accompanies 
them  to  the  grave.   Females  from  their  pe- 
culiar conftitution,  and  temperance  in  living, 
and  all  the  aftive,  induftrious,  and  lower 
ranks,  are  very  rarely  crippled  with  gout.  In 
the  laft  century,  gout  was  confounded  with 
'  fciatica. 

Stoppage 


Stoppage  of  the  ftomach,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
indicates  no  fpecific  difeafe,  but  is  a  fymp- 
torn  of  many  :  it  is  a  vulgar  name  fometimes 
for  indigeftion  and  rejection  of  food ;  and 
there  are  few  difeafes,  in  wdiich  the  ftomach 
does  not  more  or  lefs  fympathize.  I  enquir- 
ed from  two  of  the  fearchers  what  they  meant 
by  this  phrafe,  but  they  honeftly  confelled 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  It  is 
not  what  mxdical  men  call  "  dyfphagia"  or 
difficulty  in  fwallowing,  a  rare  difeafe  arifmg 
from  different  obftrufiiions  in  the  Efopha- 
gus,  and  fometimes  from  fpafmodic,  or  from 
paralytic  affeftions  of  that  tube.  In  the  laft 
30  years  of  the  preceding  century,  ftoppage 
of  the  ftomach  is  rated  at  the  amazing  num- 
ber of  12,046,  and  rifmg  of  the  lights  in  the 
fame  interval  at  3840.  The  mortality  in  the 
laft  table  of  the  prefent  century,  compared  to 
the  former,  is  not  i-7oth  part  fo  great.  It 
would  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  an  antiquarian, 
to  decypher  the  true  import  of  thefe  two 
terms ;  fevere  fickricfs,  or  the  word  abracada- 
bra, would  be  full  as  intelligible.  What  pro- 
portion of  infants,  of  adults,  and  of  the  two 
fexes,  are  crowded  into  thefe  two  immethodi- 
cal  articles  ?  Are  any  cafes  of  hyfterics  com- 
prehended 
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preliended  under  either  of  them ;  or  Is  this 
teazing  convulfion,  peculiar  to  the  fair  and 
delicate  fex,  and  fo  alarming  in  appearance, 
rarely  attended  with  any  immediate  danger  to 
life?  By  long  continuance,  hyfterics  will  no 
doubt  injure  the  conftiturion,  and  occafion 
chronic  diftem^pers.  4|l 

I  collefted  from  the  Difpenfary  books  of  AI- 
derfgate-ftreet,  before-mentioned,  in  a  preced- 
ing page  of  this  chapter,  an  exaft  lift  of  the 
numbers  wb.o  had  applied  for  advice  in  the 
following  femalQ  difeafes,  which  are  over- 
looked in  the  London  bills  of  mortality.  The  ^ 
total  fick,  or  difeafed  during  fix  years,  were 
29,511  and  by  far  the  greateft  proportion 
of  thefe,  were  adults,  and  more  females  than 
males.  Of  the  above  lift  were  afFiifted  with 
Profluvium  Menfium,  270 ;  with  Fluor  Al- 
bus,  446 ;  with  Menfium  Obftruftio,  and 
Chlorofis,  254;  and  with  Hyfteria,  11 04. 
Under  hyfteria,  however,  I  perceived,  and  was 
afterwards  informed,  that  the  phyficians  ar- 
ranged all  female  Nervous  complaints,  with- 
out particularly  attending  to  a  pathognomo- 
nic fymptom  of  hyfterical  paroxyfms,  the  glo- 
bus or  round  ball,  rinng  up  to  the  throat : 
hyfteria  ferved  as  a  fliort,  convenient^  techni- 
cal 
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cal  diftinftion,  in  their  hurry  of  c6nfultation 
and  prefcribing  for  fo  many  patients :  under 
fluor  albus  alfo,  a  few  cafes  of  gonorrhoea 
were  concealed.  From''*' the  above  curious 
fafts  it  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that  relaxtion 
predominates  as  a  female  complaint  in  Lo?i- 
don.  Amongft  the  higher,  indolent,  and  lux- 
urious ranks,  and  particularly  in  cities,  all 
thefe  difeafes  are  more  frequent.  Th^e  hylle- 
rical  difeafe  rarely,  if  ever,  manifefts  itfelf 
before  puberty  and  the  period  of  menftrua- 
tion,  which  with  us  is  commonly  about  14, 
15,  or  16:  from  that  period  to  the  decline 
#  of  life,  we  may  find  many  v/omen  fmgle  and 
married,  fubjeft  to  this  infirmity.  The  true 
Hypochondriacal  difeafe  of  males,  and  nearly 
analogous  to  the  hyfteria  of  women,  is  by 
no  means  fo  general  and  frequent.^ 

From  24  years  of  the  London  bills,  and 
from  feveral  country  regiftera  in  England 
and  Germany,  Dr.  Short  calculates,  that 
upon  an  average,  i  of  60  women  die  in 
Child-bed 5  others,  upon  better  foundation, 
make  the  proportion  2  of  300.  Every  per- 
fon  may  fatisfy  him.felf  refpefting  the  vali- 
dity of  this  eftimation,  by  comparing  the 
deaths  in  Child-bed,  and  by  mifcarriages 
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throughout  the  five  London  tables,  .with  the 
births  and  abortives  in  the  fame  interval  ^  mak- 
ing allov/ances  at  the  fame  time,  for  greater 
omiffions  of  births  and  mifcarriges  in  the  pub-* 
lie  regifters.  Another  circumftance  to  be  tak- 
en into  confideration  is,  that  amongft  fuch  a 
multitude  of  women,  a  fmali  part  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  have  died  annually,  independent 
of  the  pregnant  ftate,  and  its  dangers. 

What  were  the  feveral  difeafes  before  and 
after  delivery,  which  occafioned  this  mor- 
tality amongft  the  female  fex,  and  how  many 
died  from  mere  difficulty  in  labour,  we  can- 
not learn  from  the  bills.  From  difficult 
and  laborious  births,  where  inftruments  are 
directed,  or  at  all  required,  I  venture  to  af- 
fert,  a  very  diminutive  part  of  this  lot  perifli- 
ed:  this  is  confonant  to  all  the  beft  modern 
accoucheur  treatifes,  in  which  inftruments 
and  rude  violence  are  more  and  more  repro- 
bated. Profufe  Floodings  may  precede,  ac- 
company, or  immediately  follow  the  efforts 
of  labour  and  parturition :  Milk  fevers,  and 
fometimes  Inflammations  of  the  v/omb,  Sup- 
preffion  or  depofition  of  the  milk  on  fome 
vital  part,  fudden  and  premature  fuppreffion 
of  the  Lochial  flux,  or  other  dangerous  dif-. 
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*ea/es,  fuch  as  Miliary  fever,  v^ith  red  or  white 
eruptions  on  the  fldn;  and  in  rare  inftanccs, 
a  Malignant^ infeftious  fever  may  fucceed  de- 
livery. It  is  under  the  title  Childbed  v^e  are 
to  colleft  the  mortal  event  of  thefe  different 
difeafes.  Between  the  third  and  fifth  day,  is 
reckoned  a  critical  period  after  delivery;  and 
fhould  the  woman  efcape  until  the  ninth  day 
without  any  of  the  foregoing  accidents^  fu- 
pervening,  danger  is  then  commonly  'over. 
Particular  years  appear  to  be  more  fatal  to 
breeding  women  than  others.  Is  the  firft 
labour  commonly  the  m.oft  hazardous  ? 

Early  mifcarriages,  from  the  fecond  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  though  not  re- 
corded in  the  public  regifters,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  latter  months  of  preg- 
nancy, but  happily  they  are  infinitely  lefs  haz- 
ardous to  women.Exclufiveof  frights,violence, 
or  feveral  other  faults  on  the  part  of  the  mo- 
ther, f(£tufres  in  their  delicate  rudimicnts  in 
tlie  womb,  are  fometimes  like  \^egetable  blof- 
oms,eafily  blighted;  but  the  mature  Abortions 
and  Still-born,  are  alone  thought  defervingof 
burial,  or  noticed  in  the  bills*  To  carry  a 
diminutive  embryo  of  two,  three,  or  even 
four  months  old  to  the  church-yard,  when 
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it  will  not  equal  a  Lilliputian  in  iize^  and  t6 
bury  it  with  funeral  pomp  and  obfequies 
Would  be  too  ridiculous.  Without  doubt,  a 
very  coiifiderable  part  of  the  ilill-born,  pro- 
bably the  nlajority,  had  arrived  at  thHr  full 
time  and  growth,  and  were  ftrangled  during 
tedious  labours,  through  the  ignorance  or 
fafti  praftice  of  midv/ives. 

Brazilian  women  are  faid  iil  Smdllet's 
colieftion  of  Voyages  to  be  very  fruitful, 
and  to  have  fo  eafy  labours,  that  immediately 
after  delivery,  the  v/oman  rifes  up,  walks  td 
a  neighbouring  river,  and  there  purifies  hex*- 
felf ;  the  hufband  in  the  mean  time  goes  to 
bed  in  her  place^  and  is  nurfed  with  as  great 
tendernefs,  during  the  firft  24  hours,  as  oui* 
European  women  when  lying  in.  By  Mr, 
Brydone's  defcription  of  the  Sicilian  women, 
they  fufFer  very  little  in  delivery,  and  next 
day  admit  female  and  male  vifitors  to  their 
bed-chambers.  In  this  countiy,  and  moil 
parts  of  the  continent,  we  religioufly  enjoin 
reft  and  quiet  during  the  firft  eight  or  nine 
days  after  delivery :  and  I  conceive  in  fo  do^ 
ing,  we  aft  wifely  and  prudently. 

I  SHOULD  rejoice  to  fee  a  few  fchools  efta- 
blifned  in  this  capital,  and  in  fome  other 
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krge  towns,  for  the  inftruftion  of  female 
midwives,  where  in  one  year's  time  they 
nlight  be  taught  all  the  neceflary  rudiments 
of  the  profeflion.  In  almoft  every  clumfy 
mechanical  art,  it  is  thought  indifpenfibly 
requifite  to  be  initiated  by  a  regular  appren- 
ticefliip ;  and  it  is  the  extreme  of  abfurdity 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  obftetric  art  can  be 
learned  by  infpiration.  Nature  undoubtedly 
is,  in  moft  inftances,  the  principal  operator 
and  phyfician  in  labour 5  if  this  was  not  the 
cafe,  the  human  race  muft  have  been  anni- 
hilated in  a  few  centuries ;  but  Nature  may 
want  afliftance,  or  by  ignorance,  is  much 
oftener  unneceflarily  interrupted,  difturbed, 
and  exhaufted.  Child-bed  fevers  are  fre- 
quently kindled  by  officioufly  harraffing,  or 
over-heating  women  with  cordials,  by  ne- 
gleft  of  cleanlinefs,  and  by  ftev/ing  them  in 
clofe  rooms,  where,  as  was  formerly  done 
In  the  Small-pox,  they  are  fweated  and  fuf- 
focated  in  foul  effluvia.  To  the  ignorance 
of  midwives,  muft  be  imputed  the  lofs  of 
many  tender  lives  of  the  Abortives  and  Still- 
born during  labour,  and  arrived  at  full  ma- 
turity, or  at  leaft  at  eight  months  old:  their 
number,  as  is  obvious  at  the  bottom  of  each 
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tdble,  is  very  confiderable.  In  feveral  cafes, 
either  a  wrong  pofition  of  the  child,  a  pre- 
ternatural enlargement  of  its  head,  its  large 
fize,  or  its  being  dead;  a  ricketty  pelvis  of 
the  mother,  her  v/eaknefs,  a  flooding  com- 
ing on,  fome  faults  in  the  uterus,  and  in  a 
word,  a  variety  of  other  impediments  and 
threatening  dangers  mxay  render  manual  and 
judicious  aid  indifpenfible.  In  the  various  cri- 
tical emergencies  following  upon  the  heels 
of  parturition,  untutored  midwives  are  equally 
embarraffed;  danger  is  often  not  fufpefted^ 
nor  detefted  in  time* 

By  means  of  fach  a  general  inftitution," 
where  women  fhould  be  regularly  and  wifely 
inllrufted  in  all  the  material  knowledge  of 
midwifry,  I  firmly  believe,  that  many  thou- 
fand  lives  might  be  annually  faved  to  thefe 
two  iflands.    This  eftablifliment  would  an- 
fwer  other  valuable  purpoies :  it  would  pre- 
vent a  fuperabundance  of  that  mixed  gender 
of  male  midwives,  together  with  unbecoming 
indelicacies,  and  connubial  trefpalTes,  which 
fome  writers,  I  know  not  how  juflly,  have 
alledged  to  be  the  confequence  of  married 
women  wantonly  and  unnecelTarily  employing 
men  in  thefe  familiar  offices* 
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The  Evil  or  Scrophula,  apparently  de- 
cfeafes  throughout  the  tables :  From  1671 
to  1 70 1,  deaths  by  the  Evil  amounted  to 
2261.  Has  the  more  general  ufe  of  vegeta- 
bles m  diet,  any  effect  in  repreffing  this  glan- 
dular and  hereditaiy  depravity?  It  often  ter- 
minates fatally  in  confumptions. 

LeprosyIs  nowalmoil  eradicated  and  worn 
out  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  30  years  pre- 
ceding the  prefent  century,  the  mortality  by 
this  loathfome  difeafe  amounts  only  to  33. 
Durmg  and  after  the  Crufades  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Europe  was  deluged  with  this  filthy 
judaical  fcurf  imported  from  Palefline:  la-* 
zarettos  for  the  confinement  of  the  unclean 
abounded  in  feveral  kingdoms,  in  France 
alone  flood  2000.  At  prefent,  in  the  cold 
northern  iiland>  Iceland,  a  fort  of  lepra  ara-* 
bum,  is  congenial  to  the  natives  from  their 
diet,  climate,  and  manner  of  life. 

It  is  not  quite  300  years  frnce  the  firil 
difcovery  of  America,  and  the  importation- 
of  the  Venereal  Difeafe  into  the  old  vv^orld. 
Before  the  difcovery  of  the  Indian  remedy, 
the  deco6tion  of  guaiacum,  and  a  few  years 
ftiir  later,  of  mercurial  unftion,  Europe- 
was  alarmed  with  univerfal  confternation  at 
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the  hoftile  inroads  of  this  difeafe:  multi- 
tudes perifhed  under  the  corroding  ulcers, 
prefenting  before  death  horrid  fpeftacles  of 
cadaverous  corruption  and  deformity. 

In  the  30  years  immediately  preceding 
the  prefent  century  2360,  died  in  London  by 
the  French  pox.  The  difeafe  is  even  at  pre- 
fent more  baneful,  at  leaft  to  London,  than 
medical  men,  acquainted  v^ith  the  infallible 
remedy  and  mode  6f  cure,  would  fufpeft. 
For  this,  two  probable  reafons  may  be  al- 
ledged:  the  fwarms  of  ignorant  vermin  call- 
ed Quacks,  who  burrow  themfelves  in  all 
large  cities,  and  the  increafing  multitude  of 
common  proftitutes,  who  dilTeminate  the  in- 
feftion,  many  of  whom  from  irregular  liv- 
ing, negligence,  poverty,  expofure  to  cold 
and  hardfliips,  or  application  to  thofe  infirm 
dious  affaffins,  difguifed  under  the  nialk  of 
M.  D.'s,  and  furgeons,  perifti  miferable  vic^^ 
tims  to  this  difeafe.  Credulity  has  made 
murder  a  profitable  traffic,  and  his  Majefty's 
letters  patent,  proftituted  by  his  minifters 
and  fervants  to  common  fale,  give  an  addi- 
tional encouragement  to  the  venders  of  every 
trafli  and  poifon^  they  lay  their  fnares  ii^ 
every  thoroughfare,    and  kill  the  unwary 
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with  as  much  indifference,  as  undertakers 
afterwards  carry  them  to  the  church-yard, 
There  is  not  perhaps  any  other  difeafe  where 
profefled  quackery  is  fo  often  reforted  to, 
and  where  its  decoys  are  fo  fatal  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  metropoHs. 

Would  it  not  be  poffible  to  cut  up  this 
American  poifon  by  the  roots  through  the 
kingdom  ?  Some  poflibly  may  confider  it  in 
the  Hght  of  a  penal  ftatute  againft  vice  and 
debauchery,  but  I  am  not  fatisfied  that  mo-, 
rality  could  be  in  the  leaft  endangered  by  its 
radical  extermination  ^  and  to  require  whole 
hecatombs  of  human  facrifices  annually,  is 
too  bloody  and  fevere  an  expiation  for  that 
tranfgrelTion.  Should  it  not  be  found  prac- 
ticable or  advifeable  to  eradicate  the  difeafe, 
would  not  two  diftinft  hofpitals,  fufficiently 
large  to  contain  male  and  female  venereal 
poor,  refcue  numbers  from  the  artifices  of 
impoftors,  and  from  ruinous  deftruftion  ? 
Separate  apartments  might  be  laid  out  for 
others  not  altogether  in  indigent  circum- 
ftances,  and  who,  upon  entrance,  fliould 
pay  dovv^n  a  fmall  fum  for  their  maintenance 
and  cure.  Many  of  the  young  laborious 
clafs  (I  fpeak  of  the  female  fex)  not  yet  hack- 
neyed 
-  < 
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neyed  in  profligacy,  are  plunged  into  irre- 
trievable diftrefs;,  in  confequence  of  catfhing 
this  diftemper.  Many  conftitutions  of  our 
diffolute  young  men,  might  probably  by  this 
means  be  protefted  and  preferved  from  ve- 
nereal depredation.  Some  regulations  are 
w^anted,  and  I  humbly  recommend  the  fug- 
geftion  of  an  adequate  and  prafticable  rem.e- 
dy  to  the  reader's  confideration.  Are  any  pox 
cafes  concealed  under  confumption,  or  under 
fores  and  ulcers,  either  by  deceiving  the 
fearchers,  or  by  means  of  a  fmall  bribe  ? 

Ti^uE  Scurvy  is  feldom  or  ever  mentioned 
by  any  writer,  before  the  long  voyages  firft 
began  three  centuries  ago  by  the  moderns^ 
that  is,  on  the  difcovery  of  the  paflage  to 
Afia  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
difcovery  of  America :  then,  in  confequence 
of  living  long  on  falted  and  grofs  diet,  and  the 
v^ant  of  frefli  vegetables  or  fruits,  together 
with  their  ignorance  of  the  true  caufe  and 
cure,  this  difeafe  made  fevere  havock  amongft 
naval  fquadrons.    The  ancient  navigators, 
who  feldom  ventured  out  of  fight  of  land 
or  capes,  and  who  probably  were  not  under 
the  necelTity  of  fubfifting  long  on  falted  food, 
4q  |iQt  appear  to  have  fuffered  by^  noi*  even 
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to  have  - known  the  difeafe,  Hippocrates  is 
by  many  fuppofed  llightly  to  allude  to  fcurvy 
under  the  name  of  large  fpleen,  accompa- 
nied with  putrid  fpongy  gums,  and  ofFen- 
five  breath:  it  is  alfo,  though  indiftinftly, 
noted  by  Pliny,  as  afiecting  a  Roman  army, 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Through  all  the  northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  winter  feafon, 
and  in  Hollaiid,  amongft  thofe  who  fed 
chiefly  on  falte^  fiih  and  grofs  diet,  who 
drank  bad  waters,  and  dwelt  either  in  mo- 
raffes,  or  near  the  fea-coafts,  and  were  ex- 
pofed  to  cold  and  moiflure,  fcurvy,  in  the 
two  laft  centuries,  made  cruel  ravages.  Se- 
veral armies  and  befieged  garrifons  in  Ger- 
many, intercluded  from  frefti  vegetables,  were 
devoured  by  fcurvy:  numbers  of  the  new 
fettlers  in  the^northern  colonies  of  America, 
and  at  Newfoundland,  were  cut  off  by  this 
difeafe.     The  North  Americans  at  length 
were  taught  by  the  Baitickers  and  Swedes, 
the  fovereign  benefit  of  drinking  fpruce  beer, 
which  is  an  excellent  fubftitute,  when  frefh 
vegetables  cannot  be  procured  :  the  induftri^ 
ous  Dutch  made  drains  and  canals  to  carry 
pff  water,  and  trufted  the  reft  of  the  cure 
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or  prevention  to  four  crout :  in  fome  of  the 
northern  kingdoms  of  the  continent,  acidu- 
lated bread,  and  a  four  drink  ufed  by  the 
RulTians,  powerfully  refift  fcurvy.  By  thefe 
and  other  precautions,  this  foe  is  now  much 
lefs  formidable  on  land  ^  but  at  fea,  no  other 
is  fo  inimicable  to  navigators :  on  that  ele- 
ment, it  is  yet  the  fea  monfter  and  tyrant. 
The  effeftual  antidotes,  and  certain  cure,  are 
now  fo  well  known,  for  no  difeafe  yields  more 
fuccefsfully  to  remedy,  that  I  dare  to  main- 
tain m.ultitudes  of  the  lives  loft  by  the  Scur- 
vy at  fea,  are  facrificed  to  grofs  negligence, 
or  to  impolitic  and  inhuman  ceconomy. 

From  1671  to  1686,  the  deaths  by  Scur- 
vy are  in  the  London  bills,  9451,  and  in  the 
fucceeding  15  years,  569  only.  It  is  com- 
mon I  know  for  perfons  ignorant  of  medi^ 
cine,  or  for  fmatterers  in  this  fcience,  often 
to  call  various  cutaneous  foulnefs  of  the  Ikin, 
by  the  name  of  fcurvy.  Whether  all  thofe 
therefore  died  of  the  genuine  fcurvy,  I  can- 
not decide.  Another  fufpicion  of  fome  weight 
with  me,  is  this :  the  theory  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury imputed  many  difeafes  to  this  fpecific 
cacoethes"  as  they  called  it ;  perhaps  this 
fuliginous  theory  and  prevalent  opinion  may 
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in  fome  degree  have  influenced  the  fearchers 
•  report.  The  fcurvy,  the  Hver,  and  the  nerves, 
have  been  convenient  hiding-places  for  frothy 
and  pompous  ignorance.  Quackery  too  at 
this  day,  is  indefatigable  in  its  infernal  arti- 
fices, in  puffing  off  noftrums  for  a  difeafe, 
which  avarice  and  felf-intereft  prompt  them 
falfely  to  reprefent  as  the  latent  and  grand  dif- 
turber  of  health.  In  the  prefent  century, 
fcurvy  has  deftroyed  very  few  in  London  ^  and 
even  of  this  fmall  number  fet  down  in  the 
billsj  the  difeafe  in  feveral,  may  have  been  bred 
at  fea:  in  London,  the  lodgings  are  now 
warm  and  dry,  and  the  people  in  general  well 
cloatlied ,  animal  meat  is  eat  frefli  3  vegeta- 
bles, though  perhaps  not  univerfally  confum- 
ed  in  fufficient  quantity,  are  certainly  in  great 
abundance ;  beer,  fermented  liquors  and  tea, 
are  drank  by  all  ranks :  thefe,  in  conjunc-r 
tion  with  exercife,  powerfully  refift  the  ten-, 
dency  to  fcorbutic  corruption, 

What  proportions  of  Liflammations,  Im^ 
pofthumes,  and  Mortifications,  were  external 
or  internal,  and  what  organs  or  parts  of  the 
body  they  affefted,  is  left  in  the  dark  by  the 
Inflammation  magnifies  in  an  un^ 
ufual  and  unaccountable  rate  throughout  the 
liYe  tables,  and  impofthume  or  abfcefs  con-^ 
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ftantly  decreafes  3  mortification  alfo  is  a  very 
Gonfpicuous  and  formidable  eitemy.  I  con- 
fign  over  this  whole  group  to  the  medical  or 
furgical  reader,  to  extricate  from  the  laby- 
rinth of  ambiguity,  in  which  it  is  at  prefent 
enveloped. 

Shall  yye  never  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  dif- 
cover  any  remedy  for  that  deplorable  and  ex- 
cruciating difeafe,  the  Cancer,  which  fets  me- 
dicine, and  too  often  that  dreadful  alterna- 
tive of  furgery,  the  knife,  at  denance  ?  Shall 
we  never  be  able  to  blunt  this  cauftic  poi- 
fon  in  the  body,  as  certainly  and  fuccefsfuUy 
as  we  do  the  fcurvy,  or  the  venereal  difeafe  ? 
Ail  our  prfefent  medicines  cried  up  for  the 
cure  of  cancers,  appear  to  me  of  as  little  real 
efficacy,  as  thofe  ufually  prefcribed  for  diflbl- 
vents  of  the  ftone :  they  are  jaded  routines, 
hackneyed  repetaturs,  and  naufeous  trafh, 
upon  which  we  may  ring  the  changes  to  eter- 
nity, with  very  little  benefit  to  mankind.  The 
female  fex  are  moft  annoyed  by  this  verio- 
mous  fcorpion,  particularly  in  their  breafts, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  uterus. 

Sores  and  Ulcers  have  decreafed;  were  any 
of  them  venereal,  or  fcorbutic  ?  Are  we  in- 
debted to  mercury,  to  furgery,  or  to  wh^t 
pther  caufes  for  their  diminution?  Burften 
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and  Ruptures  decreafe  throughout  all  tlie  ta- 
'bles.  From  1671  to  1701,  they  had  fvvelled 
to  917.  Are  we  indebted  to  modern  ileel 
truffes  for  having  leflened  the  number  of  vic- 
tims to  this  difeafe  ?  Perhaps  too,  though  in 
a  diminutive  degree,  to  rnore  flcilful  methods 
in  relieving  defperate  inteftinal  protrufions. 
W ere  infants  equal  fufferers  with  adults  ? 

Self-Murder,  a  peculiar  gloomy  paflion 
and  propenfity  of  the  Englifh,  as  they  alledge 
on  the  continent,  has  increafed  in  the  prefent 
century,  and  furpafles  the  number  of  thofe 
facrificed  at  that  infamous  human  flaughter- 
/  houfe,  Tyburn.  The  ancient  Romans  were  no- 

torious for  the  fame  crime :  to  explore  the 
probable  caufes,  we  fliould  launch  into  an 
intricate  digrefiion  upon  national  charafter, 
paflion s,  and  manners.  From  1671  to  1701, 
the  bills  have  rated  thofe  who  hanged,  and 
made  away  with  themfelves,  at  556  :  they 
are  now  doubled.  In  a  treatile  publifhed  not 
many  years  ago,  by  Sir  S.  Theodore  Janflen, 
he  calculated  the  wholefale  carnage  of  human 
flefli  at  Tyburn,  at  678,  in  the  fpace  of  23 
years.  It  is  rare  for  either  of  thofe  violent 
and  fhocking  diiTolutions,  to  happen  before 
puberty. 

The 
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'  The  murdered  from  1671  to  1701,  were 
432  J  it  is  with  pleafure  that  in  the  two  laft 
tables  of  the  prefent  century,  we  behold 
this  dreadful  crime  on  the  decreafe.  Are 
¥/e  indebted  for  this,  in  fome  deeree  to 
the  ftreets  and  fuburbs  being  better  lighted, 
watched,  widened,  and  paved  3  or  are  the  low- 
er clafs  alfo  now  lefs  barbarous :  in  thefe  day  -; 
our  robberies  are  feldom  accompanied  with 
cruelty.  That  modern  and  magnificent  efta* 
bli{lim.ent,  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  for  the 
reception  of  young,  and  efpecially  illegiti- 
mate infants,  has  perhaps  refcued  many  of 
thefe  new-born  ftrangers  from  violent  deaths.^ 
>  This  noble  inftitution,  had  its  firft  beginning 
in  1741. 

The  numbers  drovvned  in  Loiidon  from 
1671  to  1701,  were  2182;  and  when  we 
behold  the  multitude  of  failors,  watermen 
and  paffengers,  on  the  river  Thames,  many 
difafters  of  this  fort,  muft  naturally  be  ex- 
pefted.  Drowned  perfons  formerly,  in  order 
to  revive  life,  were  often  fiifpended  by  the 
legs,  or  laid  in  a  prone  pofture,  with  the  face 
and  head  downwards,  and  rolled  over  a  caifc 
or  cylinder,  from  an  erroneous  idea,  that  the 
ftomach  and  lungs  were  filled  with  water, 
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Tliefe  rude  methods  tended  to  load  the  head 
with  blood,  and  anfwered  no  good  purpofe. 

On  fuch  fudden  accidents,  the  moft  im- 
portant and  effeftual  direftions,  firft  pub- 
lifhed  and  inculcated  by  the  Dutch,  and  lately 
in  imitation  of  them  by  the  Hvimane  Society 
in  London,  are,  inftantaneoufly  to  ftrip  off 
all  the  drowned  perfons  clothes,  to  wipe  him 
dry,  and  to  lay  him  in  a  heated  bed  be- 
tween feveral  layers  of  warm  blankets,  ufmg 
afterwards  inceflant  friflion  with  heated  flan- 
nels alternately  on  the  breaft,  back,  belly, 
and  over  all  the  extremities :  Volatile  Salts, 
Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  or  in  defeft  of  them, 
any  other  ftrong  ftimulants,  fliould  be  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  nofe  and  temples,  and 
bottles  of  warm  water  or  heated  bricks,  re- 
peatedly renewed,  and  laid  to  the  foles  of  the 
feet :  another  affiftant  is  to  apply  his  mouth 
to  the  noftril  of  the  patient,  or  through  a 
wooden  pipe  forcibly  to  blow  in  air  to  inflate 
the  lungs,  irritating  the  Jloort  alternate  moti- 
ons of  refpiration,  and  forcing  the  air  out 
again.  Heated  fumes  of  tobacco,  if  conve- 
nient, may  be  blown  up  the  anus ;  and  blood, 
if  prafticable,  drawn  from  the  arm  or  jugu- 
lars, but  not  too  lavifhly.  The  attendants 
are  to  perfevere  without  intermiffion,  in  the 
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labour  of  friftion  and  applying  heat,  and  oi 
blowing  in  and  preffing  out  the  air  and  aire 
not  to  defpair  of  reviving  the  circulation  and 
the  vital  powers,  though  to  all  appearance  ex- 
tin6t,  until  after  at,  at  leaft,  two  or  three 
hours  ineffeftual  exertions.  Many  who  had 
lain  under  water  a  quarter,  a  half,  and  a  few 
three  quarters,  and  as  they  report  even  a  full 
hour,  wxre  afterwards,  by  fuch  means,  hap- 
pily refpited  from  the  grave.  The  fame  me- 
thods ufed,  but  with  more  gentlenefs,  when 
infants  after  a  tedious  labour  are  brought  forth 
apparently  dead,  or  in  other  cafes,  of  fadden 
privation  of  fenfe  and  motion,  might  proba- 
bly recover  feveral  again  to  life. 

Frequent  conflagrations  of  houles  in 
London  will  account  for  thofe  burnt.  More 
now  feem  to  perifh  by  that  dreadful  death . 
than  formerly. 

By  Poifon,  and  the  Bites  of  mad  animals^ 
very  few  are,  apparently  at  leaft,  deprived  of 
life.  From  1670  to  1701,  68  deaths  are  fet 
down  to  poifon:  were  they  accidental  or 
premeditated? 

The  Overlaid  are  greatly  decreafed:  is  this 
owing  to  more  care  of  fuckling  nurfes 
and  mothers,  or  to  erroneous  reports  for- 
merly of  the  fearchers,  refpefling  the  caufe 
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of  infant  deaths,  or  to  what  other  caufe  ?  I 
confefs  my  ignorance. 

From  frequent  Surfeits  and  repletions, 
and  that  filthy difeafe  gluttony,  many  lives  are 
fhortened.  Surfeits  in  the  laft  century  make 
a  monftrous  article  in  the  chronicle  of  Lon- 
don deaths:  from  1670  to  1690,  they  a- 
mount  afinually  to  3  and  fometimes  to  400 : 
in  the  laft  table  of  1 5  years,  they  fink  down 
to  27:  yet  good  eating  and  gormandizing 
are  not  worn  out  of  fafliion  in  this  city.  Me- 
dical men  know,  that  furfeits  and  intem- 
perance are  often  merely  predifpofmg  or  oc-^ 
cafional  caufes  of  difeafes  they  may  on  fome 
occafions  roufe  up  latent  diforders,  or  difpofe 
the  body  to  receive  noxious  impreflions  front 
without:  the  fearchers  therefore,  as  I  fuf- 
peft,  have  formerly  made  many  of  their  re- 
ports from  the  oftenfible  caufe  which  they 
fuppofed  gave  birth  to  the  difeafe  and  to  the 
mortality.  At  the  fame  time,  I  am  not  con- 
tending for  the  delicacy  and  moderation  of 
our  fore-fathers  appetites  3  they  were  un- 
queftionably  in  the  laft  century,  and  partly 
indeed  from  the  cheapnefs  of  flefh  meat,  and 
the  fcarcity  of  vegetables,  more  carnivorous 
in  their  diet,  than  the  prefent  London  gene- 
ration. 
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Excessive  drinking  is  not  mentioned  In 
the  bills  before  the  year  1700:  was  it  until 
then  included  under  forfeits,  or  totally  omit- 
ted ?  In  the  firft  27  years,  the  deaths  from 
this  caufe  were  190:  but  from  173 1  to  1747, 
in  15  years  they  fwdl  to  678;  in  the  fol- 
lowing 15  years,  they  fink  to  1893  and  in 
the  laft  table  to  69  only.  , 

In  the  above  inftance,  may  v/e  not  doubt 
whether  fo  great  a  change  took  place  in  na- 
tional manners  and  potations,  as  to  occafion 
this  fudden  flux  and  reflux  in  the  mortality 
by  exceffive  drinking.  A  continued  round 
of  intoxication,  in  its  ruinous  confequences, 
I  am  convinced,  fends  many  more  to 
their  graves  than  are  fpecified  in  the  laft 
tables :  thefe,  I  prefume,  are  inftances 
merely  of  precipitate  deaths  from  bru- 
tal inebriety.  Our  libations  are  become 
more  temperate  and  decent,  as  we  advance 
in  civilization  and  refinemeat.  With  more 
rational  variety  in  our  em.ployments  and  en- 
tertainments, has  not  tea  alfo  contributed  its 
lliare  to  the  fobriety  of  the  nation,  and  part- 
ly to  expel  thefe  Gothic  cuftoms  ?  Coffee,  in 
fome  other  European  nations,  may  lay  claim 
to  the  fam^e  merit.    The  foutliern  nations  of 
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Europe,  (the  Swifs  excepted)  the  French, 
.  Itahans,  Portuguefe,  Spaniards,  and  Turks, 
are  all  noted  for  fobriety;  but  in  feveraji 
northern  kingdoms  of  the  continent,  and 
perhaps  in  a  contiguous  ifland,  Ireland,  many 
thoufands  are  deftroyed  by  this  beaftly  in- 
temperance. Diftilled  fpirits  undiluted,  and 
drank  to  excefs,  are  much  more  fudden 
and  mifchievous  in  their  effefts  than  malt 
liquors.  Numbers  of  the  North  American 
Indians  have  been  cut  off  by  their  unbound- 
ed rage  for  ftrong  fpirits:  a  favage  there 
would  never  voluntarily  ftir  from  the  dram 
bottle.  Our  barbarous  anceftors  the  Ger- 
mans, as  defcribed  by  the  elegant  pen  of 
Tacitus,  filled  up  the  languid  interval  of 
war,  in  the  favage  luxury  of  diforderly 
drinking,  feafting,  and  gaming;  and  after 
wallowing  days  and  nights  in  all  the  extremes 
of  gluttony  and  coarfe  inebriation,  their 
noify  feafts  generally  terminated  in  battles 
and  bloodfhed.  There  are  few  good  things 
which  fome  men  do  not  abufe :  notwithftand- 
ing  the  impotent  interdiftions  and  puritanical 
cant  of  four  bigots  oraffefted  writers, mankind, 
1  believe,  may  without  any  injury  indulge,  in 
the  moderate  ufe  of  thofe  exhilirating  and 
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focial  friends,  whether  extrafted  from  the 
grape,  from  the  apple,  or  from  malt,  provid- 
ed they  are  unadulterated. 

It  appears  rather  extraordinary,  that  when 
libraries  bend  under  the  weight  of  our  laws, 
and  that  even  our  criminal  and  penal  ftatutes 
are  fo  voluminous  and  fevere  upon  the  moft 
petty  thefts,  that  the  adulterators  of  v/ines, 
fermented  liquors,  tea,  and  bread,  fhould  not 
have  been  confidered  as  the  moft  atrocious 
villains,  who  wilfully  and  deliberately  per- 
petrate, at  the  fame  time,  both  fraud  and 
murder. 

Those  fet  down  as  found  Dead,  are  in  the 
iaft  30  years,  much  lefs  numerous  than  in 
the  preceding  30  :  whether  this  in  fome  de-* 
gree  is  to  be  afcribed  to  better  regulations  re- 
fpefting  the  poor,  or  to  what  other  caufes,  I 
leave  to  the  reader  to  difcufs  and  fettle.  Se- 
veral, no  doubt,  of  this  unhappy  lift,  pe* 
rifhed  through  nakednefs,  cold  and  hunger : 
but  is  it  credible  that  the  majority  were  fuf- 
fered  to  expire  by  this  miferable  death.  In 
the  laft  century,  the  bills  exprefly  mark  found 
dead  in  the Jireets,  and  from  1 670  to  1 70 1 5  they 
amount  to  only  283,  and  theftarved  to  19. 

Head-ach  and  Grief,  are  two  difeafes 
which  I  have  hitherto  paffed  over  without 
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any  remark.  The  cure  or  eafe  of  the  former 
frequent  and  tormenting  pain,  appears  to  me 
to6  httle  attended  to  by  medical  men.  The 
lives  of  numbers  are  rendered  wretched  and 
burthenfome  from  this  affliftion ;  and  fome 
of  the  ancient  medical  authors,  are  very  pro- 
lix in  recommending  different  modes  of  relief 
and  cure.  I  do  not  here  fpeak  of  head-ach 
as  a  tranlient  fym.ptom  of  fever,  or  of  other 
difeafes ;  but  as  a  chronic,  primary^  or  at 
leaft  the  principal  diftemper. 

Grief,  and  the  various  melancholy  or 
corroding  paffions  of  mind,  efpecially  if  too 
ftrong  and  long  continued,  and  unremitting- 
ly rivetted  upon  a  fingle  objeft,  though  flow 
in  operation,  are  imrnenfely  more  fatal  than, 
the  bills  point  out  5  but  to  treat  this  fubjeft 
with  accuracy,  would  require  a  feparate  dif- 
fertation.  To  mental  fources,  originally  may 
be  traced  many  cafes  of  madnefs  and  felf- 
murder,  many  flomach,  hypochondriacal  and 
nervous  diforders :  we  fliould  find  them  in 
many  inftances  weakening  and  wafting  the 
nervous  and  mufcular  vigour,  difturbing  the 
hours  confecrated  to  reft,  impairing  the  ap- 
petite and  digeftion,  by  degrees  deranging  the 

other 


other  wheels  of  the  huitian  machhieiy,  and 
at  length  breaking  down  the  conftitution. 

In  large  civilized  and  poliflied  focieties> 
the  various  groups  and  orders  of  mankind, 
that  is,  thofe  advanced  beyond  the  age  of 
childhood,  are  kept  more  or  lefs  employed  by 
three  principal  fpurs,  dire  neceffity,  avarice 
and  am.bition,^  or  from  a  mixture  of  thefe 
incentives  to  corporeal  and  mental  exerti- 
ons :  a  luft  for  pleafure  of  one  kind  or  other, 
feems  to  be  a  paffion  common  to  every  de- 
gree ;  but  in  all,  there  are  innumerable  fhades 
and  gradations.  The  paffions  are  more 
acute,  and  exert  their  fickly  tyranny  more  fe- 
verely  over  the  middle,  and  efpecially  the 
higher  ranks  of  life  :  from  their  independent 
or  affluent  circumftances,  they  are  fometimes 
cloyed  with  fatiety  and  tumultuous  enjoy- 
ment, or  preyed  upon  ly  liftlefs  and  irkfome 
inaftivity ;  in  other  cafes  the  reftlefs  ferven- 
cy of  the  mind,  incefTantly  bent  upon  one 
ambitious  or  avaricious  purfuit,  is  often  not 
withdrawal,  nor  its  tide  and  force  diverted 
and  broke,  by  buftling  and  providing  for  im- 
mediate neceffities  or  moderate  luxuries,  nor 
by  any  other  official  and  a6live  employment, 
Intenfe  application  of  mind,  and  deep  meJi- 
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taiion  over  books,  without  any  agreeable  vi- 
ciflitude  or  relaxation,  from  whatever  motives, 
are  equally  noxious  to  the  ftomach  and  nerves, 
and  often  give  rife  to  the  hypochondriacal 
complaint.  In  all  the  above-mentioned  cafes 
relating  to  the  paflions,  and  to  ardent  con- 
templation or  ftudy,  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  a  fedentary  life  will  much  fooner  give 
them  root  and  energy ;  and  that  in  difi-erent 
conftitutions,  the  fame  caufes  will  produce 
different  efFefts :  the  paffions  for  the  moft 
part  exercife  their  noxious  and  malignant 
fway  after  the  years  of  puberty,  and  much 
anore  fo  after  the  meridian  of  life.  A  licen- 
tious and  diffolute  excefs  in  venereal  dalliance, 
is  an  early  and  a  late  vice,  too  frequently  re- 
bellious to  all  the  exhortations  of  morahfts, 
and  by  which  numberlefs  conftitutions  are 
injured,  and  many  ruined. 

Amongst  the  vv^ealthy  and  elevated  clafTes, 
many  difeafes  are  engendered  from  tlieir 
own  vices,  intemperance,  or  indolence :  to 
explore  them  thoroughly,  would  lead  into  a 
prolix  difquifition  :  exclufive  of  the  gnawing 
paffions,  they  are  entangled  with  other  con- 
fiderations.  Tlius  indolence,  late  hours,  riot- 
ous diffipation,  luxurious  living,  want  of  fuf- 
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ficient  exercife,  and  ftudied  effeminacy  of  pam- 
pered mortals,  will  account  for  many  cafes  of 
gout,  of  hypochondriafm,  and  hyfterics,  of 
vapours  and  female  relaxations,  and  valetu- 
dinarian infirmities. 

Aged  in  the  bills  Dr.  Short  demonftrates, 
rnuil  fignify  thofe  advanced  to  69  or  70  years 
of  age,  and  upwards.  With  refpeft  to  the  di- 
lapidation by  time,  much  will  depend  upon 
conftitution  and  manner  of  life;  fome  are 
worn  out  at  60,  whilft  others  at  70  are 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  variation  in  the 
number  of  aged  through  the  different  tables, 
probably  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
capricious  returns  of  the  parifh  fearchers. 

_We  ^re  not  to  eftimate  the  relative  num- 
ber, frequency,  or  proportion  of  certain  dif- 
eafes  compared  to  others  by  the  abfolute  mor- 
tality of  each.  For  inftance.  Apoplexy  has 
killed  rather  more  annually  in  London  than 
Meafles ;  but  the  latter  difeafe  is  infinitely 
more  general  and  diffufed  amongfl  the  com- 
munity, and  confequently  lefs  dangerous  to 
life.  Cancerous  and  Venereal  cafes  are  wide- 
ly different  in  the  annual  number  which 
are  afHided  with  each,  although  the  deaths 
gre  not  far  diffcant  from  an  equality.  Epi- 
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lepfy  Is  a  more  frequent  difeafe  than  Apo- 
plexy, although  very  few  deatlis  are  fet  down 
to  the  former  convulfion :  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  Rheumatifm  compared  to  the  Drop- 
fy,  and  of  Cholic  compared  to  Afthma.  Thefe 
obfervations  will  apply  to  a  great  many  other 
difeafes ;  but  I  am  fearful  of  fatiating  the 
reader  by  fuperlative  minutenefs,  and  unne- 
cefiary  prolixity. 

I  AM  now  drawing  to  a  conclufion,  and 
am  about  to  advance  a  curious  and  compre- 
henfive  propofition.    Six  hundred  thoufand 
inhabitants  vi^^itliin  the  bills  of  mortality,  Dr. 
Price  confiders  as  too  large  an  allotment;  but 
to  make  the  London  inhabitants  more  nu- 
merous than  what  he  allows,  is  erring  on 
the  fafe  fide,  and  enables  us  to  form  a  con- 
venient numerical  radix.    If  the  inhabitants 
of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  including  Lon- 
don, amount  to  9,000,000,  and  if  difeafes, 
deaths,  and  cafualties  were  equally  diffufed 
and  fatal  to  the  whole  community,  then  in 
this  cafe  the  London  bills  would  ferve  as  a 
fcale  or  index  of  mortality  to  both  nations : 
as  many  would  die  annually  of  every  difeafe 
and  cafualty  throughout  nine  millions,  as  are 
cut  off  in  fffeen  years  in  London becaufe 
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6  multiplied  by  15,  gives  9,000,000:  but 
we  are  fenfible,  that  in  London  infant  deaths 
under  5  years  of  age,  far  exceed  thofe  of  the 
country,  and  the  city  has  proportionally 
fewer  breeders:  again,  in  the  fenny  coun- 
tries, Agues  abound  more  than  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  in  the  naval  hofpitals  during 
war,  the  fcurvy :  with  thefe  and  fome  other 
exceptions,  which  will  occur  to  medical  men, 
and  to  gentlemen  of  refleftion,  were  the  mor- 
tal difeafes  correftly  difcriminated,  fome  dlf- 
tant  guefs  and  probable  conjefture  might  be 
formed  of  the  annual  proportion  deftroyed  by 
fimilar  affliftions  throughout  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  fame  general  rule  may  be 
applied  to  meafure  the  national  proportion  of 
abortives"  and  aged. 

At  prefent,  medical  men  muft  deplore  the 
defeats  and  inaccuracy  of  the  London  bills : 
the  data  from  them,  in  numerous  inftances, 
are  fo  dubious  and  perplexed,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  form  beyond  probable  calculations 
and  propofitions.  Such  as  they  are,  I  have 
in  my  arrangement,  interpretation,  and  re- 
flexions, exerted  confiderable  ftuciy  and  in- 
duftry  to  render  them  of  more  general  uti- 
lity.   There  are  altogether  between  80  and 
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jgo  difeales  and  cafualties  diftinguifhed  in 
each  of  the  tables  thefe  I  have  difentangled 
as  well  as  I  was  able  into  their  feparate  ge- 
nera. In  fo  extenfive  a  range,  embracing 
nearly  the' whole  circle  contained  in  Nofolo- 
gicalSyftems,  a  few  local  difeafes  of  the  Eyes, 
Ears,  Teeth,  Voice,  and  fome  external  deformi-r 
ties  excepted,  I  met  with  repeated  difficulties 
in  adhering  to  my  original  and  fettled  plan, 
w^hich  was  to  felect  and  to  condenfe  into  a 
narrov/  compafs,  a  multitude  of  ufeful  fafts. 
I  truft  it  will  not  be  thought  prefumptuou$ 
in  me  to  alledge,  that  a  more  perfpicuous  and 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  London  difeafes  is 
here  exhibited,  than  has  hitherto  been  done  by 
preceding  writers.  I  have  made  fome  new 
attempts  to  meafure  the  ravages  by  death 
through  every  period  of  life,  to  prefent  the 
king  of  terrors,  with  all  his  frightful  band  of 
pain  and  difeafes,  arranged  in  hoftile  front,  to 
compute  the  number  and  force  of  his  infer- 
nal cohorts,  and  to  point  out  the  inroads  by 
which  his  principal  affaults  and  carnage  may 
be  expected.  Except  what  little  has  been  done 
by  Dr.  Short,  mathematical  prognoftics  are 
alfo  a  new  part  of  medicine :  in  fuch  emer- 
gencies, the  conftant  appeal  has  been  to  apho- 
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rifms  and  venerable  opinions.  Without  any  de- 
ceptions pretenfions  to  the  knowledge  of  Nof- 
trums,  or  of  Alchymy ;  or  without  being  de- 
luded by  any  romantic  reveries  and  imprac- 
ticable chimeras,  I  flatter  myfelf  with  hav- 
ing, in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  demonftrat- 
ed  in  what  manner  multitudes  of  lives  may 
be  at  leaft  refpited  fi  om  the  grave,  until  after 
difcharging  important  duties  in  fociety,  na- 
ture by  flow  and  imperceptible,  gradations, 
fliall  better  reconcile  their  fubmiffion  to  the 
tyrant's  inexorable  and  final  blow.  London, 
and  every  great  City  in  Europe,  who  in  imi-r 
tation  of  the  Britifh  Capital,  had  refted  their 
principal  fecurity  upon  an  Inoculating  Hof- 
pital,  a  defence  againft  the  maff^creof  Natu- 
ral Small-pox,  will,  I  prefume,  reap  advan- 
tages from  my  labours  on  that  fubjeft :  the 
elucidation  and  demonftration  of  that  impor- 
tant proportion,  impartiality  muit  allow  me 
to  claim  as  my  own. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The  Sketch  of  a  Flan  propofed  for  neuo-mo^ 
delling  and  efcnt tally  improving  the  hoNDON 
Bills  of  Births  and  Mortality,  and 
equally  ivell  adapted  to  every  other  great 
City. 

IF  any  material  inftru6tion  is  in  future 
expefted  from  the  London  bills  of  births 
and  mortaUty,  they  mull:  undergo  a  total 
reformation :  fliould  they  be  continued  in 
the  fame  imperfe£l  and  neghgent  manner, 
pohticians,  philofophers,  phyficians,  and  the 
community  at  large,  will,  at  the  expiration 
of  100  years  hence,  glean  a  very  infignifi- 
cant  addition  of  edification  or  benefit  by 
their  continuance,  beyond  what  we  are  at 
prefent  in  pofTeffion  of:  they  are  Gothic 
ruins,  which  it  is  wafling  time  to  prop  and 
plafter.  The  Model  I  fhall  offer  is  extreme- 
ly fimple,  can  be  executed  with  great  faci- 
lity, and  fupported  without  any  additional 
tax  or  expence, 

\ 
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After  the  care  already  beftowed  upon 
this  fubjeft,  very  little  remains  to  be  added  3 
in  order  to  make  the  reader  perfeftly  com- 
prehend the    inaccurate  management  and 
police  of  the  London   bills:   a  few  ob- 
fervations  were  referved  for  this  place.  The 
law  ordains,  that  every  perfon,  of  whatever 
feft,  who  dies  in  London  or  the  fuburbs,  is  to 
be  infpefted  by  the  two  parifh  fearchers,  and 
reported  to  the  parifh  clerk,  who  then  grants 
his  certificate  for  the  ihterment:  this  was 
originally  intended  to  deteft  the  plague  and 
concealed  murders,  in  both  which  relpefts, 
for  the  laft  100  years,  the  parifli  clerks  and 
the  fearchers  have  been  almoft  totally  ufe- 
lefs.    Even  in  the  preceding  century,  when 
the  plague  raged  in  London,  the  fearchers 
report  was  rarely  trufted  without  a  phyfi- 
cian  or  furgeon  attending  to  prevent  mif- 
takes.    On  complaint  to  the  coroner,  that 
a  corpfe  was  buried  without  previous  infpec«- 
tion  by  the  fearchers,  that  officer  might  now 
order  the  grave  to  be  re-opened,  the  friends 
of  the  deceafed  would  be  put  to  expence^ 
and  perhaps  fufpicions  of  an  unfair  death 
might  be  alledged  againft  them:  or,  if  the 
corpfe  is  carried  away  to  a  different  parifn  for 
I  interment^ 
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interment,  the  fearchers  report,  and  the  clerk's 
*  certificate  are  equally  neceiiary,  otherwife, 
that  parifh  where  the  corpfe  is  buried,  is  li- 
able to  a  profecution  and  to  fome  fine. 

Notwithstanding  this  ceremony  of 
infpeftion  by  the  fearchers,  and  of  making 
their  reports  to  the  parifli  clerk,  it  does  not 
hence  follow,  that  the  clerk  makes  the  re- 
turn of  the  death  to  the  general  hall,  ufilcfs 
the  corpfe  is  buried  in  his  O'wn  ground^  or  pa- 
rochial  church-yard.  If  the  corpfe  is  carried 
to  any  diffenting  ground,  and  to  various  other 
places  of  fepulture  not  within  the  bills, 
the  death  and  difeafe  is  fo  much  wafte  pa- 
per, and  is  never  heard  of  amongft  the  bu- 
rials. Again,  if  the  corpfe  is  carried  to  a 
'  different  parifh,  together  with  a  certificate, 
then  if  fuch  burying-ground  is  within  the 
bills,  the  death  and  difeafe  is  returned  to  the 
hall  by  the  clerk  of  that  parifh,  where  the 
corpfe  is  interred. 

I  MADE  it  my  bufinefs  to  find  out  and  to 
converfe  with  a  variety  of  parifh  clerks,  in 
different  parts  of  this  metropoHs:  mofl  of 
them  agreed  in  opinion  with  me,  that  be- 
fides  radical  defefts,  both  in  the  chriflenings 
and  burials,  there  were  many  other  grofs 
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omiffions,  arifing  from  fcandalous  negleft 
in  fome  of  their  brethren.  One  inftance  I 
fhall  mention,  and  many  more,  though  per- 
haps not  altogether  fo  flagrant,  I  am  confi- 
dent might  be  collefted.  The  parifh  clerk 
of  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal-Green  (in  which 
by  the  bye  ftand  three  private  mad-houfes) 
made  no  return  to  the  general  hall  during 
the  laft  year,  of  either  births  or  burials,  and 
in  the  year  1769  he  returned  only  four  bu- 
rials; whereas  in  former  years  this  parifh 
alone  ufually  returned  3,  4,  and  fometimes 
500  burials.  I  was  afTured,  that  the  com- 
pany of  parifh  clerks,  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity, even  if  willing,  want  power  to  compel 
their  perverfe  brother  of  Bethnal-Green  to 
make  more  regular  and  correft  returns:  it 
feems  almofl  optional.  This  fa6l  alone 
fhews,  with  what  diffidence  calculators  or 
phyficians  fhould  build  up  general  propo- 
fitions  upon  fuch  fufpicious  foundations  3  ef- 
pecially,  when  they  undertake  to  reduce  thofe 
calculations  to  extreme  nicetv,  even  to  mi- 
nute  fra6lions. 

Several,  indeed  the  majority  of  the  pa- 
rifh clerks,  however  referved  and  niggardly 
they  might  be  in  communicating  their  in- 
formation. 
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formation,  converfed  with  me  on  the  fubjeft 
of  the  bills  with  civility  :  the  only  exception 
was  the  parifh  clerk  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent- 
Garden :  he  told  me  quite  abruptly,  that 
every  thing  relating  to  the  bills  was  a  fecret 
known  to  the  parifh  clerks  alone ;  that  he 
would  not  divulge  either  the  parochial  or 
corporation  myfteries ;  and  with  all  the  vul- 
gar airs  and  geftures  of  opinionated  igno- 
rance, emphatically  added,  that  the  parifh 
clerks  were  a  corpoj-ate  body,  and  if  I  was  about 
to  write  any  thing  to  injure  the  corporation, 
he  would  fubfcribe  jive  hundred  pounds  to  a 
fund  for  the  purpofc  of  carrying  on  a  profe- 
cution  againfl  me.  I  entertained  too  great 
contempt  for  his  little  knov/ledge,  his  ridicu- 
lous affeftation  of  importance,  or  his  threats, 
to  continue  the  converfation,  and  departed. 

Every  ambiguity  refpecling  the  prefent 
complicated  police  of  the  London  bills, 
being  cleared,  I  proceed  to  offer  my  plan  of 
reformation.  The  pariihes,  (but  not  all  the 
burying-groiinds  in  thofe  parifhes)  now  com- 
prehended within  the  London  bills  of  mor- 
tality, amount  to  147 ;  of  which  97  are  with- 
in the  old  walls  of  the  city ;  17  without  the 
walls,  but  v/ithin  the  city  liberties ;  23  out- 
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parifhes  in  Middlefex  and  Surry,  and  i  o  out- 
parifhes  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Weft- 
minfter.  All  the  97  parifhes  within  the 
walls,  have  not  for  many  years  paft,  at  a  me- 
dium buried  2000  annually  5  fome  of  them 
do  not  make  a  return  of  a  fmgle  burial  in 
feveral  years.  We  may  name  feveral  parifhes 
without  the  walls,  any  two  of  which  unit- 
ed, return  a  number  of  annual  deaths,  equal 
to  the  97  parifhes  within  the  walls  :  fuch  are 
St.  Giles's,  and  St.  James,  Weftminfter ;  St, 
Margaret,  Weftminfter,  and  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields ;  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  St, 
Mary,  Whitechapel,  &c. 

Without  attending  to  thefe  abfurd  and 
unequal  parochial  boundaries,  I  propofe,  in- 
ftead  of  an  uninformed  rabble  of  147  parifb 
clerks,  and  294  female  fearchers,  to  exonerate 
the  bills  from  this  cumbrous  machinery ;  to 
divide  the  metropolis,  fuburbs,  and  contigu- 
ous villages,  into  27  or  28  equal  diftrifts ;  in 
each  of  which,  for  a  few  years  back,  there  have 
been  1000  deaths.  If  therefore  the  annual  mor- 
tality of  the  metropolis  and  fuburbs  amounts 
to  27  or  28,000,  28  infpeftors  only  of  the 
dead  will  be  required,  to  each  of  whom  I 
would  at  firft  allot  the  moderate  fum  of  60 1. 
per  annum  falary  and  they  fhould  be  chofen 
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fr6m  amongft  medical  men,  furgeons  oY  apo^ 
thecaries.    As  the  funds  increafed,  which  to  ^ 
certainty  I  fhall  demonftrate  they  would,  the 
infpeftor's  falary  fhould  be  raifed  to  lool. 
annually,  which  is  barely  an  adequate  re* 
compence  for  their  trouble.    The  infpeftor  s 
view  of  the  dead  body,  and  his  certificate, 
fhould  be  indifpenfible  previous  to  interment ; 
and  inftead  of  a  mutilated  regifter  of  morta- 
lity, of  whatever  religious  fe6l,  the  deaths 
fhould  be  reported  to  the  general  hall.  Thofe 
carried  out  of  town  for  interment,  together 
with  fuch  foundling  and  parochial  children 
who  die  at  nurfe  in  the  country,  and  are  bu- 
ried there,  fhould  likewife  be  reported.  Again, 
inftead  of  appointing  a  perfon  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  calculation,  and  ftill  more  fo  of 
medicine,  to  fuperlntend  the  general  hall,  to 
arrange  and  clafs  difeafes,  I  propofe  to  fill  that 
important  office  with  an  able  phyfician,  and 
to  allow  him  the  reafonable  fum  of  200 
pounds,  annual  falary. 

There  appears  to  me  at  prefent,  no  ufe 
nor  neceility  to  return  or  to  publifh  weekly 
bills  :  this  was  originally  enafted,  to  warn  the 
inhabitants  and  the  government  of  the  num- 
bers deftroyed  by  the  plague,  and  the  parifhes 
that  were  infefted.     Monthly   returns  of 
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fcirths  and  burials  would  be  fufficient ;  and 
in  the  general  yearly  bill,  the  monthly  mor- 
tality fhould  be  kept  in  diftinft  pages  or 
parchment  flieets,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
feafons  moft  noxious,  and  the  reigning  dif- 
eafes :  or,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  to  mark 
the  hurricanes,  and  the  monfoons  of  morta- 
lity.   In  infancy,  and  the  early  parts  of  life^ 
when  the  tide  of  devaftation  is  ftrorig  and 
rapid,  the  mortality  fhould  be  meafured  in 
fliorter  intervals.    The  firft  year  from  birth 
fhould  be  divided  into  2  or  3  interftices,  from 
birth  to  3  months  ^  from  3  to  6  months, 
when  teething  commences  ^  from  6  months, 
to  I  year ;  from  i  to  2  5  2  to  3  ;  3  to  4  ;  4 
to  5;  5  to  10 years  3  and  fo  on  to  100.  Thofe 
who  die  in  the  firfl:  month  before  baptifm, 
and  of  courfe  are  not  included  in  the  chrif- 
tenings,  fhould  be  diftinguifhed,  in  order  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  amount  of  the 
births.    The  mortality  at  different  ages,  by 
the  fame  difeafe,  Ihould  alfo  be  marked. 

In  the  general,  monthly,  and  annual  bills 
of  births,  weddings  and  mortality,  and  com- 
prizing the  fum  of  all  the  diftri6l  returns, 
names  and  places  of  abode,  are  to  be  bu- 
ried in  oblivion  ^  and  in  thefe  bills  I  pro- 
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pofe  to  arrange  and  to  clafs  difeafes  in  a  much 
more  comprehenfive  and  methodical  man- 
ner than  the  prefent,  which,  in  too  many 
inftances,  are  a  mere  farrago  of  difeafes  and 
mortahty.  By  carefully  perufing  the  two 
preceding  chapters,  the  reader  may  fee  the 
vaft  circumference  of  medical,  political,  and 
philofophical  knowledge,  which  I  would  have 
the  London  bills  to  embrace.  To  leave  no 
vacuity  in  the  hiftory  of  epidemical  difeafes, 
the  phyfician  at  the  general  hall  fhould  keep 
a  fhort  general  regifter  of  the  weather,  fea- 
fons,  winds,  the  ftate  of  vegetation,  and  of 
the  fpring  and  harveft  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis ;  thefe,  together  with  any 
remarkable  aftronomical  obfervatlons,  to  be 
printed  in  feparate  columns,  and  contrafted 
with  the  monthly  and  annual  mortality. 

All  that  is  w^anted  to  render  the  returns 
of  births  and  chriftenines  for  London  com- 
pleat,  is,  that  the  clergymen  of  every  religi- 
ous feft,  fliould  be  compelled  by  law  to  make 
a  monthly  return  of  their  chriftenings  and 
weddings,  to  an  appointed  church  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood or  diftrift,  fpecifying  their  religious 
fe6l :  thefe  returns  to  be  carried  monthly  ^ 
with  the  deaths,  by  each  infpeftor,  to  the  ge- 
5  neral 
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neral  hall.  In  the  chriftenings,  twins  and 
tergemini  (hould  be  diftinguifhed  from  An- 
gle births,  and  when  prafticable,  the  illegiti- 
mate :  this  would  at  leaft  nearly  afcertain  the 
ratio  of  prolific  amours,  and  the  fertility 
of  matrimony.  If  the  London  inhabitants 
were  alfo  numbered  every  feven  years  in  the 
fulleft  feafon  of  winter,  and  in  fummer  when 
the  town  is  moft  deferted,  it  would  make  the 
regifter  of  births  and  burials  ftill  more  valu- 
able ;  and  by  means  of  the  clergy,  church- 
wardens, and  other  parifh  officers,  would  be 
attended  with  no  expence. 

I  DO  not  here  enter  into  many  lefs  impor- 
tant minutiae  of  regulations  proper  to  ere£t 
and  to  conduft  this  eftablifhment ;  thefe 
might  fpeedily  be  adjuiled.  All  therefore 
that  can  be  offered  to  obftrufl  this,  or  fome 
fuperior  fcheme  from  being  immediately 
adopted,  is  the  want  of  fimds  to  pay  the  phy- 
fician  and  infpeftors.  This  difficulty  may 
eafdy  be  furmounted.  At  prefent,  the  lowefl 
fum  allotted  by  law  to  the  two  female  fearch- 
ers  is  eight-pence,  but  they  feldom  receive 
lefs  than  i  fliilling,  and  from  thofe  of  better 
circumftances,  half  a  crown,  or  more.  Now 
^SjGoo  fhillings  amount   to  1400  pounds, 
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which  is  50 1.  to  each  infpeftor.  If  half 
a  crown  is  made  the  legal  fee  to  thofe 
in  good  circumftances,  and  judging  of  this 
by  the  window  tax  or  parochial  rates,  it 
would  confiderably  raife  the  infpeftor's  fa- 
lary:  and  as  it  is  a  tax  which  does  not  hap- 
pen once  in  feveral  years,  no  one  can  think 
of  it  as  a  grievance,  efpecially  as  it  is  now 
paid  voluntarily. — To  defray  the  expences 
of  a  writing  clerk  at  the  hall,  of  printing, 
paper,  parchment,  &c.  the  profits  on  the 
fale  of  the  monthly  and  annual  bills  would  be 
fully  competent:  fo  that  200I.  only  are  waQt- 
ing  to  compleat  the  bills  upon  a  rational  plan. 
This  fmall  pittance  furely  is  no  objeft  to  the 
metropolis :  the  favings  from  the  feafts,  ini- 
quitous exaftions,  and  frauds  of  a  fmgle 
parifh,  w^ould  be  amply  fufficient  ^  but  are 
not  the  only  refources  that  can  be  well  fpared 
for  fo  public  a  ufe. 

Exclusive  of  an  intolerable  roll  of  na- 
tional taxes,  and  of  iniquitous  parochial 
rates  for  various  purpofes,  an  enormous  fum 
is  raifed  annually  upon  this  metropolis  by 
burials,  by  undertakers  bills,  and  what  is 
called  church  dues.  For  inftance,  the  open 
burying-ground  in   fome  church-yards  is 

two 
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two  guineas  for  an  adult,  half  that  fum 
for  a  child,  and  double  fees  when  the  per- 
fon  has  not  been  a  refident  inhabitant  of 
that  parifh.  What  fmall  dividend  of  the 
church  dues  the  parifh  clerk  may  receive,  I 
know  not  3  he  is  paid  i  fhilling  for  each 
certificate.  But  as  by  my  plan  the  unwieldy 
multitude  of  fearchers  would  be  difbanded, 
and  the  amen  clerks,  as  they  are  vulgarly 
called,  would  be  another  ufelefs  fraternity, 
I  propofe,  that  the  profits  of  the  fmecure 
which  the  clerks  would  then  enjoy,  be  equally 
divided  between  them  and  the  fearchers 
during  their  lives ;  and  as  each  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  terreflrial  journey,  the  fees  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  infpeftors,  and  to 
the  fupport  and  economy  of  the  bills.  In  imi- 
tation of  the  court  difpofal  of  their  idle  pen- 
fioners,  I  would  mount  the  tvv^o  old  female 
ladies  behind  each  parifh  clerk.  Neither  do  I 
wifh  to  deprive  the  clerk  at  the  general  hall  of 
his  intire  falary  during  life :  to  rob  an  indivi- 
dual in  his  old  age  of  his  principal  fupport,  is 
not  my  intention :  but  the  parifh  clerks  are 
not  in  the  fame  predicament;  all  of  them  fol- 
low fome  trade  or  vocation,  and  many  of  them 
feveral  trades  in  conjunflion,  with  very  little 
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interruption  from  the  bills  of  mortality ; 
their  wives  equally  well  officiating  in  receiv- 
ing the  fearchers  reports,  and  granting  cer- 
tificates. 

A  SMALL  tax  upon  that  motley  multitude 
who  in  London  fubfcribe  themfelves  under- 
takers, would  amount  to  a  confiderable  fum; 
and  as  many  of  thefe  gentlemen  live  and 
grovvT  rich  by  death,  it  is  but  fair  that  they 
contribute  a  fmall  pittance  of  their  large 
profits  to  the  bills  of  mortality. 

It  is  moft  devoutly  to  be  willied,  both 
for  the  liealth  and  comfort  of  the  metropo- 
lis, that  all,  or  at  leafl:  the  majority,  of  the 
burying-grounds  were  ordered  to  be  formed 
in  fome  dry  fpots  of  ground,  at  the  different 
extremities  of  the  city,  and  that  the  dead 
were  more  detached  from  the  living.  No 
one  Vv4iofe  curiofity  for  information  has  led 
him  to  thefe  melancholy  wrecks  of  human 
vanity,  and  to  behold  the  yawning  mouths 
of  fepultures,  can  think  without  pain  on 
the  manner  in  which  28,000  corpfes  are  an- 
nually crammed  together  into  various  holes, 
corners,  and  public  thoroughfares  of  this 
city:  a  feeling  mind  muft  fhudder  at,  and 
Ihrink  from,  the  defcription.    Let  a  reafon- 
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able  tax  be  paid  to  the  church  in  thofe  new 
burying- grounds.  I  know  the  difficulties  of 
reformatation  when  it  attacks  facerdotal  per- 
quifites,  and  I  am  wilhng  to  continue  to 
them  their  revenue  upon  burials. 

Sucti  are  the  outlines  of  my  fcheme  for 
refcuing  the  London  bills  from  ignorance  and 
anarchy.  By  this  inftitution  the  annual 
wafte  of  the  metropolis,  which  mufl:  be  re- 
cruited from  the  provinces  and  country 
towns,  would  be  exaftly  known;  a  know- 
ledge in  which  all  the  kingdom  are  equally 
interefted:  a  rich  fund  of  medical  and  po- 
litical knowledge  would  in  a  few  years  be  a- 
mafied,  which  we  may  in  vain  fquander  our 
health  and  eye-fight  in  fearch  of,  in  the 
drudgery  and  barren  induftry  of  wading 
through  unwieldy  volumes:  calculators  of 
annuities  and  reverfions  of  lives,  would  then  be 
furnifhed  with  certain  data;  and  if  general 
annual  returns  of  chriftenings,  weddings,  and 
burials  throughout  the  kingdom  were  likewife 
to  be  condufted  in  currents  to  the  general  hall, 
it  would  ferve  as  a  deep  refervoir  of  the  moft 
important  intelligence — the  population  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  numbers  of  different  re- 
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iiglous  feels  might  by  that  means  be  pretty 
'correftly  computed. 

I  WISH  to  place  this  medical  and  philofo-^' 
phical  obfervatory,  or  faftory  if  you  pleafe, 
under  the  controul  and  direftion  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  Ihould  chufe  the  phyfician  and 
infpeftors :  and  it  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  being  taken  under  his  Majefty's  proteftion, 
and  of  having  fmall  apartments  for  a  gene- 
ral hall  in  the  new  buildings  at  Somerfet^ 
houfe.  From  this  fource  infinitely  more  than 
can  be  collefted,  upon  the  fame  fubje^is^  from 
the  fhreds,  fragments,  and  meagre  efiays  of 
unconnected  individuals,  however  learned 
and  affiduous,  the  Royal  Society  might  ag-^ 
grandize  their  annual  publication,  and  excite 
an  avidity  for  each  volume  of  the  Phllofo- 
phical  Tranfaclions  amongft  the  literati  of 
Europe.  To  the  patronage  of  that  learn-^ 
ed  body,  and  of  the  Lcrd  Lieutenant,  and 
Members  of  Parliament  for  Middlefex,  and 
the  Britifli  metropolis,  with  all  due  humi- 
liation, I  confign  this  rough  fketch :  their 
fuperior  wifdom  will  fuggeft  many  additional 
improvements. 
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APPENDIX 


TO  THE 

First  Chapter  of  Observations  Medical  and 
Political,  &c.  &c.  By  W.  Black,  M.  D. 

CONTAINING 

The  Outlines  of  Plan,  for  injiituting  «  Dispensary,  in 
^rder  to  dijirihute  the  Benefits  of  Inoculation  to  the 
Offspring  of  all  the  indigent  and  laborious  Orders  through^ 
out  London,  Wellminfter,  and  Southwark. 


VARIOUS  Difpenraries,  Public  Societies,  and  Hofpi- 
tals,  have  been  wifely  and  humanely  inflituted,  by  the 
benevolent  and  affluent  in  London,  to  relieve  the  neceffitous, 
who  labour  under  difeafes  or  affliflion,  and  to  preferve  the 
lives  of  the  community :  fuch  are  thofe  for  lying-in  wo- 
men ;  for  perfons  drowned ;  afylums  for  the  blind,  which 
in  a  great  meafure  might  have  been  prevented  by  inocula- 
tion ;  a  magnificent  palace  for  a  few  hundred  lunatics,  and 
a  great  many  others.  If  we  compare,  and  it  is-  far  from 
my  intention  to  do  it  from  any  invidious  purpofe,  the  im- 
portance of  thofe  different  inllitutions,  with  an  Inoculating - 
Difpenfary,  we  lhail  fiiid  the  latter  entitled  to  the  firil 
confideration,  both  in  the  light  of  humanity  and  national 
policy.  For  inftance,  on  an  average,  there  do  not  die  in 
one  year  in  London,  above  two  hundred  women  in  child- 
bed, and  of  all  the  difeafes  immediately  attendant  upon  that 
ftate  ;  nor  are  there  drowned  annually  above  one  hundred ; 
whereas,  by  the  fmall-pox,  including  every  pariHi  and  burial- 
ground,  there  die  annually  between  two  and  three  thoufand ; 
and  there  is  no  other  difeafe  confpicuous  in  the  deflrucliion 
of  mankind,  where  we  can  produce  mathematical  demonftra- 
tion  of  being  able  to  refcue  fo  many  lives  from  the  grave. 

A  Con- 
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Contagious  difeafes  amongft  the  horced  cattle,  have  attrafteci 
the  attention  of  the  legiilature  ;  but  hitherto  the  parliament, 
the  metropolis,  and  the  nation,  h?ivc  beheld  vvjt$  infenfibi- 
lity  and  indifFerence,  the  carnage  of  a  contagious  difeafc 
amongft  the  human  fpecics. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  {r>f  Ohfervations,  Szc.  &c.)  it  has 
been  demonftratccl,  that  Inoculation  at  the  expiration  of  fixty 
years,  fince  its  firft  introduftion,  has  made  very  little  progrefs 
.m  London  ;  that  to  eflecl  any  material  diminution  of  mortality 
by  the  Small-pox  in  cities,  inoculation  jnull  be  praftifed  at  an 
early  age,  and  at  the  private  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  rank ;  and  that  the  alarms  and  apprehcnfions  of  doing 
inore  public  injury  than  benefit,  by  difpcrfmg  the  infeftion 
from  Inoculation,  are  ill  founded.    As  one  proof  out  of  many 
others,  that  the  arguments  advanced  in  fupport  of  the  above 
important  propofition  are  unanfwerable,  they  have  feeming- 
ly,  at  leaft,  produced  a  fuddcn  converfion  and  total  revolu- 
tion in  the  ideas  of  one  of  the  greateft  Englifli  champions 
againft  general  Inoculation  in  London,  and  other  cities ;  I 
mean  Baron  DLmfdale.    Since  the  publication  of  my  Obfer- 
^cations,  &c.  ^c.  the  Baron  has  been  very  lately  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  new  edition,  of  what  was  formerly  called  hi^ 
^Thoughts  on  General  and  Partial  Inoculations  ;  for  the  glaring 
purpofe  of  erafmg  every  page  and  fyllable  in  that  Vv'ork,  which 
militated  againft  general  Inoculation  in  London ;  and  in  fup- 
port of  which  pernicious  do6lrine,  he  has  periifted  fo  many 
years  in  writing  books  and  pamphlets  :  the  Dedication  to  the 
Emprefs  of  RulTia,  and  a  detail  of  the  Baron's  tour  to  that 
country,  make  one  half  of  this  lall  hafty  produftion  to  v^hich 
I  allude ;  immediately  after,  and  in  the  center,  are  buried 
what  was  before  called  his  Thoughts  on  General  and  Partial 
Inoculation  :  the  title  page  however  is  changed ;  the  Baron 
hipifeif  has  changed  fides,  and  m^.kes  fevcral  lam.e  excufes  for 
his  former  errors ;  concluding  at  lafi  with  his  hopes,  that  Ino  - 
culation  may  become  general  at  private  houfes   in  cities. 
As  the  Baron  has  thought  it  prudent  to  fupprefs  the  name  of 
the  author,  from  whom  he  maniftllly  received  his  information 
and  corredion,  fuch  conduft  lays  me  under  the  neceflity  of 
itating  the  true  faft  with  this  public  notoriety. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  to  clialk  out,  and  to  ereft  fome 
fimple  and  general  infiitution,  to  dillribute  the  benefit  of  Ino- 
culation, gratisy  amongft  the  young  offspring  of  all  the  la- 
|)orious  and  indigent  clafs  in  the  metropolis,  and  by  that 
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Sneans  alone,  to  preferve  near  two  thoufand  lives  annually^ 
An  Inoculating  Difpenfary,  mull  be  a  feparate  and  ditlincl 
inftitution,  and  cannot,  for  obvious  reafons,  be  incorporated 
with  any  other  public  Difpenlary.  That  fuch  a  plan  is  eafy 
and  practicable,  and  can  be  eftedualiy  fupported  by  a  trifling 
expence,  I  fhall  now  clearly  demonltrate  :  this  is  only  a  rcugli 
outline j  and  is  fubmitted  with  preat  deference  to  the  amend- 
ments,  and  alterations,  of  men  of  judgment. 

For  the  convenience  of  Inoculation,  and  of  vifiting  the 
Hck,  this  great  metropolis  may,  I  prefume,  be  divided 
into  the  Ji've  following  Circles.  In  forming  the  p.  rti- 
ticns,  I  have  taken  to  my  aiTiilance,  the  map  and  geographi- 
cal chart  of  London,  and  the  Bills  of  iVIortality  :  I  liave  at- 
tended in  fome  degree,  to  the  pov^erty  and  opulence  of  diffe- 
rent quarters,  their  extent,  cornpadnefs,  and  fituation  :  frac-* 
tionai  exaftnefs  cannot  be  expected ;  nor  as  X  have  fnev/n  ar 
full  length  in  my  Obfervations,  iliould  the  burials  be  taken 
as  an  exaCl  index  of  population. 

WESTMINSTER  DISTRICT. 
Two  Phyficians,  one  Apothecary,  containing  two  Circles. 

Upper  Westminster  Circle,  including  the  pariilies  of 
Pancras,  Marybone,  Paddington,  St.  George's  Hanover- 
fquare,  St.  Ann's,  Welbniniter,  and  St.  James's,  Well- 
minfter. 

A  line  drawn  from  Charing- Crofs,  through  the  Hay-^ 
market,  and  ending  at  the  foot  of  Tottenham-Court  Road, 
divides  this  circle  from  the  reil  of  the  metropolis. 

Lower  Westminster  Circle,  including  the  parifhcs 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Weuminiler  ;  Petty  France  and  Pim- 
lico  ;  St.  j ohn  the  Evangelift,  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields, 
St.  Paul,  Covent-Garden  j  St.  Mary-^le-Strand,  St. 
Giles's  in  the  Fields,  St.  George,  Queen-Square,  and 
St.  George,  Bloomfbury. 

A  line  drawn  from  Temple-Bar  to  tlie  end  of  Gray's- 
Inn-Lane,  divides  this  circle  from  the  city.  The  central 
part  of  this  Diilrifc  i.-;  fomewhere  near  Soho-Square. 


CITY 
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CITV   OF    LONDON  DISTRICT. 

♦ 

Two  Phyficians,  one  Apothecary,  containing  two  Circles 

City  of  London  Circle,  including  ninety-feven  fmall 
parifhes  within  the  walls ;  aifo  St.  Sepulchre,  St.  Bartho- 
Jomew  the  Great  and  Lefs ;  St.  Botolph  Aldgate,  Al- 
derfgate,  and  Bifhopfgate  ;  St.  Bride's,  St.  Giles  by  Crip- 
plegate,  St.  Dunllan's  in  the  Weft,  St.  Andrew,  Hol- 
Dorn  ;  St.  James,  Clerkenwell ;  St.  John,  Clerkenwell, 
and  St.  Mary,  Iflington. 

This  circle  extends  on  the  river  fide,  from  Temple-Bar 
to  the  Tower. 

Whitechapel  and  Wapping  Circle,  including  the 
parifhes  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel ;  St.  Luke,  Middle- 
fex  ;  St.  Catherine  near  the  Tower  ;  Trinity  in  the  Mi- 
nories  ;  St.  John,  V/apping;  Chrift  Church,  Spital- 
fields  ;  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch ;  St.  Matthew,  Beth- 
nal  Green  ;  St.  Dunftan's,  Stepney ;  St.  Paul,  Shad- 
well  ;  and  St.  George,  Ratclilfe  Highway. 

N.  B.  Hackney  being  too  remote,  is  not  included. 

The  central  part  of  this  Diftriifl  is  fomewhere  near 
Moornclds.- 

BOROUGH    of   SOUTHWARK  and 
SURRY    D  I  S  T  R  I  C  T, 

Extendin<^  from  Vauxha]!,  Lambeth,  and  Newington,  in- 
cluding five  pariines  of  Southvvark,  and  Rotherhithe. 

One  Phyfician  and  one  Apothecary. 
The  central  part  fomewhere  near  London-Bridge. 

7'/:^>'i;e  fmall  houfes  of  eafy  rent  to  be  hired,  one  in  J^eJ?-^ 
mir.fiery  one  in  the  Cityy  and  one  in  the  Borough ;  which 
I  call  the  three  Inoculating  Dijiriils.  In  each  of  thefe 
houfes,  medicines  are  to  be  kept,  prepared,  and  diftri- 
buted.  From  the  extremity  of  any  one  Diilridt  to  the  Inocu- 
lating 
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lating  Houfe,  or  Difpenfary,  which  fiiould  be  In  the  centre,  will 
not  be  one  hour's  walk  ;  and  to  preferve  the  life  of  their  child, 
is  no  extraordinary  effort  of  parental  labour  :  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Phyiicians  refiding  in  each  Circle,  will  not  have  half 
an  hour's  journey  to  the  extreme  of  their  vifiting  boundary. 
Each  Circle  has  one  Phyfician  ;  each  Diftrid  one  Apothecary  ; 
in  all  J  five  Phyficians,  three  Apothecaries :  at  firil:,  they  are 
all  to  ofiiciate  gratis  :  Inoculation  to  be  performed  by  the 
Apothecary,  at  the  Difpenfary,  in  prefence  and  under  the 
direftion  of  the  Phyfician  :  after  Inoculation,  none  are  to 
be  brought  back  again  to  the  Difpenfary  ;  but  when  necefTary, 
attended  at  their  own  houfes :  their  parents  or  friends  alone 
are  to  attend  to  confult  the  Phylician,  either  at  his  own  houfe, 
or  at  the  Difpenfary,  where  each  Phyfician  will  attend  three 
days  in  the  week,  two  hours  each  day.    Should  any  three  fa- 
milies, in  a  contiguous  neighbourhood,  agree  to  have  their 
children  inoculated  at  one  time,  the  Phyfician  and  Apothecary, 
on  regular  notice,  and  a  Governor's  recommendation,  will 
wait  upon  them  at  their  own  houfes,  and  there  ingraft  the  in- 
fedlion.    The  Governor's  printed  letter  will  fpecify  each  Phy- 
fician's  Circle,  his  days  of  attendance,  and  place  of  abode* 
The  Apothecary  to  refide  conftantly  at  the  Difpenfary  to  per- 
form Inoculation,  and  to  make  up  prefcriptions.    The  trou- 
ble of  Inoculation  will  be  very  light,  and  requires  no  anato- 
mical fkill.    Suppofmg  that  eighteen  each  day  were  to  be  ino- 
culated in  London,  that  is,  fix  to  each  Apothecary,  and  which 
can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes ;  eighteen  times  three  hundred 
and  fixty-five,  makes  in  the  year  fix  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  feventy ;  a  number  in  all  probability  greater  than  will 
apply  to  a  charitable  Difpenfary.    Vifiting  the  fick,  is  the 
moft  laborious  ofiice,  and  fails  to  the  Phyfician. 

The  fundamental  intentions  of  inflituting  an  Inoculating 
Difpenfary  in  London,  are  to  inoculate  at  an  early  age,  that 
is,  under  five  years  old,  to  inculcate  the  tranfcendent  impor- 
tance of  this  maxim  upon  the  heads  of  families,  to  exhort  and 
fpur  them  to  the  praftice,  and  to  roufe  them  from  their  fatal  le- 
thargy. Upon  an  average,  more  than  fxfteen  thoufand  annually 
undergo  the  Small-pox  in  the  m.etropolis :  fuppofe  that  one-third 
of  thefe,  or  five  thoufand,  are  of  the  laborious  and  indigent  clafs, 
who  would  apply  to  a  Difpenfary  ;  yet  even  then,  one  half,  or 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  this  five  thoufand,  will  efcape  after  Ino- 
culation, without  the  neceffity  of  Medical  Prefcriptions ;  at 
ieail,  the  confumption  of  drugs  v/ill  be  trifling  :  the  medicines 
being  ccniined  to  one  fingle  difeafe,  which  attacks  the  fame 
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perfon  but  once  in  life,  will  alfo  be  very  few  in  number,  an^ 
not  coftly,  nor  indeed  would  young  children  fwallow  many 
medicines.  Therefore,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  inllitution, 
it  is  propofed,  that  the  Phyficians  and  Apothecaries  officiate 
gratuitoufly,  an  extremely  fmall  fum  will  be  fufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expence  of  drugs,  and  of  three  fmall  houfes,  and 
to  diftribute  the  illuftrious  benefits  of  Inoculation,  and  of 
Jkilful  medical  advice  on  emergencies,  amongfl:  all  the  la- 
borious and  indigent  orders  through  every  quarter  of  this 
metropolis.  I  pledge  myfelf  to  find  able  Phyficians  and  Apo- 
thecaries, who  will  undertake  this  duty.  Many  humane 
Gentlemen  will  offer  themfelves  to  aft  alternately  as  clerks^ 
to  enter  regularly  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at  each  Difpenfary> 
the  names,  ages,  and  place  of  abode  of  thofe  inoculated, 
with  their  recovery  and  death  :  from  this  book  the  monthly 
and  annual  returns  are  to  be  copied  and  publifhed. 

After  the  perfeverance  of  a  few  years  in  fupporting  this  In- 
ftitution,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  prejudicc3  and  inter- 
efted  oppofition  would  be  overcome  ;  that  Inoculation,  which 
is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  London,  would  become  a  general 
praftice  in  the  early  part  of  life ;  and  that  in  a  very  Ihort 
time,  either  by  the  bounty  of  the  legiflature,  or  private  con- 
tributions, falaries  could  well  be  fpared  to  the  Inoculators  of 
the  laborious  and  indigent  orders.  I  v.-ould  fix  the  falaries  as 
low  as  poffible  ;  one  hundred  pounds  annual  falary  to  each. 
Phyfician,  fifty  pounds  to  each  ApolJicdary,  and  houfe-rooni 
in  the  Difpenfary  for  the  latter.  The  Whole  united  falaries 
of  Phy/icians  and  Apothecaries,  the  expenditure  for  houfe- 
rent,  di-ugs,  and  every  expence  whatfoevcr,  would  not  exceed 
nine  hundred  pounds.  It  is  therefore  an  indifputable  faft, 
that  more  lives  might  be  annually  preferved  by  this  Inftitu- 
tion  alone,  than  there  would  be  pounds  fpent  in  fupport  of 
ft.  A  much  greater  fum  is  every  year  raifed  by  voluntary- 
contributions,  for  a  fmgle,  and  I  lliould  add,  a  moll  valuable 
and  well-condudled  charity  in  the  City,  the  Alderfgate  Dif- 
penfary, and  five  times  that  fum  for  feverai  hofpitals. 

This  Inftitution  is  to  be  folely  appropriated  to  Inoculation, 
and  none  labouring  under  the  natural  Small-pox,  to  be  re- 
commended as  patients.  The  latter  are  at  prefent  admitted 
as  out-patients  of  the  different  Difpenfaries  and  Hofpitals^ 
and  are  either  prefcribed  for,  or  vifited :  fo  little  fuccefs, 
however,  has  the  befl  advice  and  prefcriptions  in  the  natural 
Small-po::,  that  it  is  right  and  prudent  to  warn  the  Inhabi- 
tants, 
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tants,  not  to  truft  to  that  precarious  and  ruinous  mode  of 
proteftion. 

Subfcribers  of  one  guinea  to  be  annual  Governors,  of  ten 
guineas  Governors  for  life ;  each,  to  recommend,  in  the 
courfe  of  oue  year,  four  patients,  or  three  families  at  one 
time,  to  be  inoculated :  experience  will  beft  determine 
the  numbers  proper  for  each  to  recommend.  All  the  rules 
refpefting  Treafurer,  Governors,  Seledl  Committees,  and 
Eleftions,  and  all  other  R-egulations  proper  for  conducting 
this  InRitution,  may  readily  be  copied  from  the  other  Dif:- 
penfaries  already  erefted. 

Tt  will  be  proper,  that  a  fmall  concife  pamphlet  be  pub-^ 
lifhed  by  the  Medical  Gentlemen,  who  afTociate  for  the  above 
hum.ane  purpofe,  to  be  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  public 
funds,  to  Ihew  the  inhabitants  the  neceffity  and  im_portance 
of  general  and  early  Inoculation,  and  the  ineiEcacy  of  Ino- 
culating Hofpitals  :  one  of  thefe  pamphlets  to  be  given  to 
each  Subfcriber,  others  to  be  diftributed  to  the  poor,  others 
to  be  fold  at  the  low  price  of  iix-pence,  or  at  the  utmiofl:,  one 
iliilling  each ;  and  it  would  be  advifeable  to  fend  a  copy  to 
coifee-houfes,  and  to  each  of  the  different  clergymen  in  LonT^ 
don,  who,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
inftruft  and  to  enlighten  the  public  in  this  effential  fubjeft, 
and  to  increafe  the  Dilpenfary  funds.  Such  a  cheap  publi- 
cation will  be  neceiTary  on  other  accounts,  to  filence  envious 
or  interelled  opponents  to  the  practice  of  general  Inoculation, 
and  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and  uninformed. 
At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  the  Scheme  and  Rules  of  the 
Difpenfary,  the  names  of  the  Physicians,  Apothe!;aries,  Go- 
vernors, and  Subfcribers,  to  be  annexed.  It  is,  perhaps,  fu- 
perfiuous  to  obferve,  that  every  other  great  City  in  Europe, 
jin  proportion  to  the  fizc  of  each',  may  adopt  a  fimijar  plan  for 
Qeneral  Inoculation. 
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